







INOOftTESIA 

Professor G^brandy is honoured and resp^tec^ 
in all AlBed cbuoli^ as wartiz^e Premier of 
the Netherlsnds. j^ter filling other 'ministerial 
offices Professor Gerbrandy 1^ the Netherlands 
Government in London during those ctitical years 
when the AlHes were fighting, for their lives. 
great patriot and a stalpman of ^ide liberal 
viewfy Professor Gerbrandy has written an au¬ 
thoritative bo<il: of momentous importance on a 
question which not only affects his own country’s 
very existcnceV but which exercises the minds of 
statesman in every land. Professor Gerbrandy h^is 
not pulled his punches in this book and has not 
hesitated to speak his mind. 

It is well that this great Dutch«statesman should 
have spoken. The Netherlands point pf view has 
never been given to the world in such plain-spoken 
terms before. 



■ Majpsfy Queen Wilhelmina 
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FOREWORD 


I HAVE to write in these pages of a great calamity, of great 
unwisdom, of a datalogue of errors, of misunderstandings and false 
premisses, of misfortunes, errors of judgment, personal ambitions and 
of the deprivation of my country of an essential, nay a vital, part of its 
being, under pressure exercised by Britain, the United States and 
U.N.O. I have to chronicle unwarranted interference in our domestic 
affairs by outsiders, and the sad but inescapable conclusion that our 
wartime efforts have left us in many respects in a sorrier state than 
some of our enemies. In Britain the fact that we have been driven from 
our heritage and despoiled of what was ours for four centuries has been 
lauded in certain circles as almost a matter for applause and cheering. 
The Javanese collaborator of yesterday is feted in the Press as a man of 
great talents. But little has been said of our talents in creating in the 
East Indies a free society, based on economic prosperity and an 
incorruptible administration, which was the wonder of the world, an 
example of how all tropical areas should be administered and simple 
tropical peoples should be governed. They had, under our direction, 
according to the Sunday Times of i January, 1950, ‘‘reached standards 
of life high for Asia”. On the economic side, according to the same 
writer, there was “a mass of enterprise and achievement for which the 
Dutch were almost solely responsible”. We “organized our colony as 
a model colony” and “notably raised the standard of life among its 
inhabitants”. 


The sovereign republic of Indonesia is now in being. The union 
between the quondam United States of Indonesia and the Netherlands, 
precarious though it is, formally still exists. What is done cannot be 
undone. We must make the best of a new and unhappy situation. The 
peoples of Indonesia have been our close kin for so long that we shall 
not forget them. They have the right to require from us the same 
economic aid and guidance as we have given them when formerly we 
wielded authority. And it is perhaps not wholly impertinent to request 
outsiders to refrain from further uncalled-for interference in Nether- 
lands-Indonesian relations. To Britain I would say only one thing 
more: you yourselves resent the United Nations Trusteeship Council 
endeavouring to obtain supervisory control over the non-self-governing 
British territories in Africa. Your attitude was somewhat different 
where we were concerned. 
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I am very grateful to those who have helped me to produce this 
book. I name Dr. J. W. Meyet Ranneft, formerly Vice-President of 
the Council of the Netherlands East Indies; Mr. Ch. J. I. M. Welter, 
formerly Minister for the Colonies; Admiral C. E. L. Helfrich, for¬ 
merly C.-in-C. Allied Naval Forces ABDA-area; Professor C. Gerretson 
of Utrecht University, an outstanding authority on Indonesia; and my 
English friend Mr. H, S. Abrahamson, who has given so freely of his 
knowledge in rendering my Dutch into English. I am also grateful to 
my immediate assistants, Mr. C. M. Wimmers and Miss C. M. 
Meihuizen, for their devoted interest. 

Scheveningm, P. S. G. 

Holland, 1950. 
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THE INDIES UNDER NETHERLANDS 
RULE—1602-1942 

THE RULE OF LAW 

INTRODUCTION 

We must transport ourselves back to the year 1913 to get our bearings. 
In that year the people living in a perimeter within a line drawn from 
London to Stockholm, Buda-Pest, Rome, Paris, Brussels and Amster¬ 
dam, appeared to control a large part of the world economically and 
politically, to the advantage of mankind. 

In that year civilization seemed to be moving forward on rational 
lines. Under Christian and social influences Europe was engaged in 
disentangling itself from an individualistic political system which did 
not invariably operate to the advantage of the workers. Social reforms 
were made possible by the practice of an economy which has been 
described by the late Maynard Keynes in his Economic Consequences 
of the Peace, In the field of Colonial policy the interests of the “colonics” 
themselves were moving to the forefront and were given ever greater 
prominence. 

Peace and harmony and thoughts of progress and contentment 
gladdened the hearts of men of goodwill everywhere. But there were 
the warning voices of a few who realized how great were the stresses in 
Europe and that if the buttresses failed to stand the strains to which 
they were subjected the consequences might be immeasurable. The 
year 1914 proved that they were right. 

The First World War shook Europe, though it was not a complete 
catastrophe. Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, Italy and Belgium 
retained in varying degrees their places as World Powers. The conduct 
of a wiser policy by the Allies could have led to the return of Germany 
to the European fold. Instead, we had what Harold Butler called “the 
lost peace”. Hitler’s breach of the Peace Treaty in occupying the 
demilitarized Rhineland was the last occasion on which a united Allied 
policy could have called a halt to National-Socialist aggression. But 
history cannot be changed by “might have beens”. We must bow to the 
inevitable and face the fact that Europe had to endure a second World 
War and that not only Europe but the whole world is now involved in 
the ensuing catastrophe. 
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If this catastrophe were limited to material losses (since econo- 
omically there are neither victors nor vanquished in modern war) 
modem resources and the energies of Western Europeans might again 
bring about a recovery in the economic sphere. But the damage 
penetrates too deeply and has spread itself too widely beyond the 
sphere of material prosperity alone. It has become what James 
Burnham^ calls a ^‘struggle for the world”. Moves towards recovery 
are constantly subjected to the severest shocks because of the existence 
of irreconcilable forces which split the world into two camps. The 
Soviet Socialist Republics with their control of the religious, political 
and social activities, as well as of the material needs, of the individual, 
stand opposed to the Western Christian tradition, to which Soviet ideas 
are wholly repugnant. 

There has thus been introduced in the play of international affairs 
a factor of unparalleled gravity. Wherever there is trouble or the soil is 
fertile our opponents play their hand. Whether “trouble” means that 
somewhere or other “Communism” is the prevalent shrine at which a 
few politicians worship is beside the point. The issue is whether the 
“rule of law” operates, whether the lives of individuals are safeguarded 
and they live in safety and freedom under a just and liberal judicial 
system. Where these basic requirements are not fulfilled Soviet doctrines 
seem to penetrate. The mere existence of a political vacuum is not 
essential. I would say that the non-existence of the “rule of law” or, if 
you will, the “Free State”^ creates the fertile soil on which our oppo¬ 
nents can operate. And in this connection I almost prefer the descrip¬ 
tion “Free State” to “democracy” which has come to mean many 
things. In juxtaposition to the Free State we have the “Authoritarian 
Regime”, though this hardly describes the satanic destructiveness of 
this type of Government when it is translated into a concentration of 
power such as Russian Communism. 

Which brings me to the troubles in Indonesia. This book deals with 
the lamentable tragedy which is working itself out in the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands and the great dependencies which were known as the 
Netherlands East Indies, where the “rule of law” has collapsed and, it 
can be said without exaggeration, cosmos has been transmogrified into 
chaos, to the hurt not only of the territories themselves and the Nether¬ 
lands, but also of all those Powers which together have to face the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites and instruments. Indeed, the whole world is 
affected by what has happened in Indonesia. 

* The Struggle for the World (New York, 1947). 

■ “Free State” in the sense used by Prof, Dr. D. W, Brogan in his book: The Free State, 
(Hamish Hamilton, London, 1948.) 
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In the tragedy of these-great territories there is manifested, even 
more than in the case of China and Burma, how heavily the common 
enemy has scored, for the primary, the paramount, task of government 
is to act as the shield which protects the person, family life, the right 
to labour freely, and enables the individual to follow his spiritual and 
social callings unhindered in accordance with the dictates of his own 
free will, all of which, unhappily, is now only possible in a few areas 
of what was among the best-governed of all tropical countries in 
accordance with the “rule of law”. 
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HISTORICAL OUTLINE 

A TWILIGHT hangs over the primeval period when, probably 
from further India, the first and not entirely primitive settlers 
arrived in the Sunda Islands, where the simpler indigenous people 
most likely retreated to small remote pockets. When the Roman 
Empire was flourishing, Hindu colonization, originating in the 
Indian sub-Continent, made its first impression on the people. Its 
effects lasted until the end of what we call the Middle Ages. Through¬ 
out this period small kingdoms rose and fell. A few of them were of 
some consequence and even of a considerable degree of civilization. 

The most important was that of Sriwidjaja in Southern 
Sumatra, though there were many others, notably in Middle and East 
Java. Buddhism, of which the ancient Boroboedoer temple ruins in 
Java are a survival and which was built about the year 900, in its turn 
made way for Brahminism. But the Brahmin doctrine could not hold 
its own in a society for which it was ill-suited. The rule of Modjo Pahit 
in the fifteenth century was a period of minor greatness to which modern 
nationalists point with pride and longing. This East Java State exer¬ 
cised a measure of sovereignty over some of the other islands of the 
archipelago. But all this was blanketed by Islam long before the advent 
of the colonizing Europeans. Most of these changes appear to have 
been made peacefully. 

The overall picture before contacts were established with Western 
peoples is that of a number of small Eastern states, of which a few were 
moderately outstanding. These last were in Java. Poverty was common¬ 
place, but no more so than in other countries. There was a measure of 
trade with parts of Asia, especially China which had had trading 
relations with the islands for centuries. But this pattern of foreign trade 
was hardly of great significance and bears no comparison with foreign 
trade as we know it today. The casual overseas trade of the Sunda 
Islands had little bearing on the lives of the people who lived in villages 
in a communal manner in accordance with ancient traditions. The 
few who forsook village life and engaged in trade stood at a somewhat 
higher social level; at the top of the social scale there was a powerful 
nobility which, considering the age and the circumstances, was of some 
quality and had a considerable culture. 

The violent urge forward which fundamentally altered the structure 
of Europe in the sixteenth century extended its influence far beyond 
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Europe’s confines. The period of Western colonization had opened. 
The small Republic of the Seven Provinces on the Western seaboard of 
the European continent took the lead in this mighty movement. The 
defeat of Portugal by Philip of Spain closed the Portuguese ports to 
the Netherlands, who were the ‘‘carriers of Europe”. The sturdy 
mariners of the Republic were, therefore, obliged to seek their own 
route to the Indies. The attachment of these territories to the Netherlands 
which followed these events became a major factor in the world and is no mean 
chapter in the history of my people during the past four centuries. 

Great events flowed from these happenings. The Republic was still 
in its infancy when the United East India Company was formed in 
1602. From its earliest days the Company was possessed of daring and 
initiative. Its destinies were guided by great figures such as Olden- 
barnevelt, Coen and van Diemen, who were gifted with unusual fore¬ 
sight. A period of splendid achievement followed. A great city, Batavia, 
was founded in Java. Important commercial centres were established 
in the Moluccas. Settlements were also established in the Malay 
Peninsular, in India proper, in Ceylon and in South Africa, Trading 
was undertaken with China and Japan. 

The Company was primarily a trading body, but it also exercised 
a secondary function. The need to maintain law and order led to the 
assumption of many of the functions of government. This form of 
merchant venturing was in line with the traditions of the people of the 
Netherlands and was a significant contribution to the Republic’s 
“Golden Age”. 

Throughout the succeeding centuries the Netherlands, a small 
maritime country of Western Europe whose people always look beyond 
the Narrow Seas, have ever been mindful of their great colonial destiny. 

The operations of the East India Company hardly touched the 
lives of the native peoples of the Indies. In the main its activities were 
confined to the settlements in those areas in which it engaged in trade. 
The political organization and cultural activities of the native peoples 
were in no way affected. Village life, the status of the nobility and the 
rule of the native princes were not subjected to any interference. Nor 
was there any interference in religious matters. The Islamic faith 
continued to be practiced. Christianity was only introduced in a few 
centres, notably in Amboyna and the Moluccas. 

In course of time the native princes agreed to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Company, whose powers continued to expand 
throughout the eighteenth century, even after the Republic had passed 
its zenith. Throughout this period of expansion there was very little 
bloodshed or indeed actual conquest. Diplomatic negotiations enabled 
the Company to obtain advantages when succession disputes arose or 
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there were dynastic quarrels between princes and pretenders. By 
supporting one or other of the parties the Company usually secured 
acknowledgement of its good offices, and the successful party not 
infrequently undertook to pay tribute. 

The eighteenth century saw the Netherlands in temporary eclipse. 
There were many causes, but the inescapable logic of the growth of 
other nations and their military power was in the main responsible. 
None the less, the Company remained firmly entrenched in the 
Indies and, by and large, the territories which it controlled enjoyed 
peace. 

Measured by the yardstick of the time, the social and economic 
conditions of the people were at least as comfortable as those of other 
Eastern peoples. Comparisons with present-day conditions are 
impossible. Even in Europe during the period between the Thirty 
Years’ War and the French Revolution prosperity, peace and order 
were hardly the lot of the common folk. In other ways, much progress 
was discernible. Despite the fact that there were only a few thousand 
people of Netherlands origin in the territories at the turn of the nine¬ 
teenth century, Batavia was the principal Western city in the Far East. 
Batavia was a considerable metropolis when Singapore, Shanghai and 
Manilla were collections of native huts. The Batavia Society of Arts 
and Sciences is the oldest institution of its kind in Asia or Africa. The 
princes and their courts continued their activities unhindered and the 
entire simple native machinery of government functioned smoothly. 
Beyond delivering tribute to the Company, the princes were not 
subjected to any interference. The economic, political and social life 
of the people and the conduct of their normal pursuits were untouched. 
The villages and townships bore the same appearance and the people 
conducted their affairs exactly as they had done before the appearance 
of the whites. 

A new era in the affairs of nations opened in the early 1800s. This 
reached its climax with the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
period. Even as during the Renaissance, the spiritual, economic, social 
and political lives of peoples everywhere were violently disturbed. They 
were subjected to the impact of new inventions, new ideals and mighty 
movements of power. There were obvious repercussions in Far Eastern 
countries. The Netherlands, no longer a republic, became a kingdom. 
War cast its blood-stained mantle over the whole of the then civilized 
world. The Netherlands did not escape, and for a while all her terri¬ 
tories in Asia and Africa passed into other hands. 

When in due course the Indies were restored to us the Company had 
disappeared from the scene. This period of transition had few glorious 
episodes, either for the Netherlands or for the Indies. The Netherlanders 
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of the day were slow in accommodating themselves to a changed situa¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, considerable administrative reforms were introduced 
in the Indies. Direct Netherlands influence was extended. Roads were 
built by Daendels, no mean administrator. During the short while 
when the British were in control Stamford Raffles introduced new 
administrative and fiscal measures. 

There followed the Java War (1825-1830), due to well-intentioned 
but shortsighted interference by Netherlands administrators in matters 
affecting feudal relations between the natives and the princes. 

These years of anxiety were followed by a century of peace in which 
the Netherlands genius for colony-building revealed itself in full 
measure. The nineteenth century was an age of constantly changing 
ideas, though these made little headway in an atmosphere in which 
the peculiar Netherlands’ qualities of doggedness, clear-headedness 
and respect for proper conduct and the decencies were better suited. 

None the less, the policy pursued in the Indies after 1830 was a 
vague reflection of the changes through which Europe was passing. It 
was a period of restoration and romantic ideas. It is in this light that 
the policy of King William I of the Netherlands and van den Bosch, 
the begetter of the much criticized Cultures System [CuUmrstelseiy must 
be viewed. Whatever its subsequent demerits the Cultures System was 
introduced with the best of intentions. Even its fiercest critics recognized 
this. The conduct of tropical agriculture was reorganized fundamentally 
and results were achieved which transcended anything that had gone 
before. But the system bore heavily on the people. 

At this time Netherlands sovereignty in the Outer Dependencies 
did not extend beyond the larger townships. Even in Java itself the 
social structure remained unchanged in broad outline, though along¬ 
side the Regents, who were members of the ancient nobility, there were 
European administrators. The Regents were Government appointees. 
Nominally, these European administrators administered the Cultures 

^ In order to increase the national income of the Motherland the Cultures System was 
introduced as an alternative to the existing system of general taxation, landrenky introduced 
by Raffles during the British occupation of the Indies in i8i i~i8i6. 

This system was intended to give the natives the option between either continuing 
payment of landrente on the old footing—amounting to the average value of two fifths of iheir 
rice-crop—while retaining their unrestricted freedom to grow the agricultural produce they 
might prefer, or transferring to the government one-fifth of their holdings of land under 
the obligation to grow produce available for European consumption on this area under 
the direction of the government. 

In the latter case the natives were to receive compensation equal to the difference 
between the estimated proceeds and the amount of the otherwise indebted landrente. Theo¬ 
retically it was an ingenious and lenient system, harmless to the population and at the 
same time likely to increeise production not only for the benefit of the Netherlands but for 
world consumption in general. 

Its practical implementation, however, besides increasing production, created distressing 
conditions. It laid a heavy burden on the population; in some cases famine occurred as 
planting food crops for private consumption was neglected. 
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System, but in practice they had far wider powers. Throughout the 
ensuing period of liberal thought through which the world was passing 
this Cultures System was severely criticized throughout the Nether¬ 
lands. A novel by Douwes Dekker who wrote under the pen-name of 
Multatuli^ brought things to a head. The people of the Netherlands 
were thoroughly aroused and criticism of the system was fierce and 
vocal. Much of it was biassed and based on insufficient knowledge of 
all the facts, for, with all its faults, the system was not the thoroughly 
evil thing which its more extreme opponents made it out to be. Indeed, 
it was commended to Englishmen at the time by a fellow-Englishman, 
J. W, B. Money.^ 

The middle of the nineteenth century saw the opening of a new era in 
Europe. Liberalism was in the ascendant and reached the heights when 
in i860 Great Britain and France concluded a Treaty of Free Trade. 
The Netherlands and the Indies moved with the times, albeit at a 
slower tempo than some, so that the liberal movement did not get well 
under way in the archipelago until some thirty years later. But once it 
was put into operation this was done in a characteristically thorough 
manner. The red-letter year for the Indies was 1870, when the Agrarian 
Law was placed on the Statute Book and the Cultures System abolished. 
In the main this was due to the labours of a remarkable personality, 
Franssen van der Putte, who, having been a sailor and a Java sugar- 
planter, later became a Liberal Minister of the Crown. 

A different picture was now thrown on to the screen. Agricultural 
development by Europeans was made possible and those who wished 
to risk their capital could acquire undeveloped land. Outstanding 
statesmanship was shown by Liberal and Anti-Revolutionary states¬ 
men. A word of tribute is due to Thorbecke^ and other political leaders, 
who, despite their liberal trade principles, completed the change-over 
and laid the foundations of a system which safeguarded the interests of 
the natives by prohibiting them from disposing of their lands to non- 
natives. Java thus remained an agrarian country; the people could not 
be dispossessed of their holdings; the inviolability of village life was 
guaranteed. 

The Administration {Binnenlands Bestuur), which was officered by 
Netherlands as well as native officials, including many of the nobles, 

^ Max Havelaar, by Multatuli. 

^ Java; or How to Manage a Colony, Published in London in i86i. 

* J. R. Thorbecke, 1798-1872, a prominent Liberal leader of the nineteenth century, 
professor of literature from 1825-1830 at Ghent University, later professor of law at Leyden 
University, was largely responsible for the new Constitution of 1848. He presided over 
Cabinets in 1849-1853, 1862-1866 and 1871-1872. He enabled the Roman Catholic Church 
to reorganize ecclesiastical life in the Netherlands. Dissension within the Cabinet about the 
introduction of the Netherlands* penal code into the Netherlands East Indies ended his 
second ministry. He died in office. 
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was no longer concerned with agricultural questions, but was restricted 
in its functions to the maintenance of law and order. In the Outer 
Dependencies, i.e. Sumatra, Borneo and the many other island terri¬ 
tories, there were few problems. Their untroubled existence was 
undisturbed. The one exception was Acheen, where a long-drawn-out 
military campaign was conducted by the Indies Government, though 
without much enthusiasm or conviction. A campaign of this 
kind did not square with the liberal concepts of the times. Even in 
England voices were heard clamouring for the renunciation of all 
colonial possessions! Netherlands Colonial policy was animated by a 
liberalism of great earnest. This was carried to extremes when in the 
1860S a contract was awarded to a non-Netherlands steamship com¬ 
pany because its tender was exactly one guilder lower than that of the 
Netherlands company. The windows of men’s minds were opened 
wide. A great edifice was in process of being built. The native popula¬ 
tion were now freed from the burdensome Cultures System; production 
of commodities was increasing rapidly; outside capital was being 
attracted to the territories. 

The last part of the century saw changes of political direction. The 
standards of Liberalism hung a bit limply, labour movements were 
raising their heads, the Christian conscience was awakening to the 
need for Social Reform, Socialism occupied a place in the minds of 
most governments. In other directions the growth of technical develop¬ 
ments stimulated industrial organization. Governments were faced 
with the need to consider expanding economies. The world was on the 
threshold of a new industrial and mercantile age. Africa was parcelled 
out among the Powers, the French annexed Indo-China, the Japanese 
occupied Korea, the U.S.A. annexed the Philippines and Cuba; Great 
Britain took over the Transvaal. 

The changes which characterized the latter years of the century 
reflected themselves belatedly in the Netherlands and the Indies. In 
line with the prudent character of the people of the Netherlands there 
was a time-lapse of twenty years. But once the changed trends of 
thought were adopted they were applied in a thorough and efficient 
manner. In the years immediately before the turn of the century many 
great industrial undertakings were operating. The Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company and the Packet Company are two outstanding 
examples. Numerous agricultural and banking companies were 
formed. Unlike other Powers, the Netherlands were able to expand 
within their own frontiers. The Acheen campaign came to an end and 
the Outer Dependencies, with the exception of New Guinea, were 
brought more directly under the control of the Central administration 
in Java. All political parties in the Netherlands were agreed that a 
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fresh approach in the conduct of colonial policy was needed. Queen 
Wilhelmina declared, shortly after ascending the throne, that a policy 
which rested on a moral foundation would be followed.^ Shortly after¬ 
wards the States-General voted a substantial money gift to strengthen 
the economy of the Indies. Problems were once again studied and solved 
in the classic manner. Men of outstanding talents and of varied political 
beliefs laboured to the same end. Figures such as van Deventer, Fock, 
Idenburg and van Heutsz stand pre-eminent. On every hand there 
was lively progress and a grand feeling of uplift. A new country was in 
being. 

This period of progress followed a similar course to those which had 
gone before. There were three distinct phases, the first of which ended 
in 1918. These were years of rapid but sensible expansion in every field. 
Little of a disturbing nature marred a scene which in many respects 
approached the ideal, though in 1910 or thereabouts a Nationalist 
movement revealed itself. The growth of education and contacts with 
Western civilization no doubt accounted for this in part. None the less, 
the country was enjoying peace and prosperity. The First World War 
left it unscathed. 

The end of that war saw the opening of a new chapter. The world 
was licking its wounds and searching around for panaceas for its ills, 
real and assumed. The Indies were not immune from these mani¬ 
festations. The People’s Council was formed in 1918 as a representative 
forum. This stimulated political activity. The Government functioned 
under arc-lights and was answerable to the Council for its actions. 

The output of the country’s staple products increased rapidly 
and reached unparalleled heights. The world needed sugar, rubber and 
petroleum, and the Indies produced them in bounteous measure. 
There was some shifting of the economic balance towards the Outer 
Dependencies, which were large producers of the two lastmentioned 
commodities. During this period, too, transport facilities, always good, 
were improved. Air-travel and the increase of motor transport on 
modern roads quickened the pace of events. Wireless communication 
made great forward strides. The population of Netherlands origin 
increased in numbers. 

There were now political rumblings. The existence of the People’s 
Council and a rapidly expanding population created an urge for 
greater independence, though the best elements in the country recog¬ 
nized that the guidance of the Mother Country was indispensable in 
almost every field, political development, public administration, 
health, industry and agriculture. 

* The distinguished statesman Dr. Abraham Kuyper was then at the helm. 
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In the Netherlands the powerful figure of Hendrik Colyn emerged. 
During his periods of office political questions became ever more 
urgent. Government responsibilities assumed greater proportions. 
Local self-government was extended. Then came a break in what had 
been a long period of peaceful progress. Troubles were fomented in 
1926 by the extreme Communist left wing of the Nationalist movement, 
though, happily, there was little bloodshed. 

At this stage Nationalism was only preached by a relatively small 
minority of intellectuals, who played upon the word “Indonesia” and 
dreamed of a Union in one State of all the peoples of the archipelago. 
The vast majority of the people were either sceptical of this grandiose 
project or rejected it outright. By and large, the people were loyal to 
the Netherlands administration. 

The immediate post-war period, which may be said to have ended 
in 1931, threw up many complex problems. There was considerable 
prosperity, but there was also friction and occasional rioting. It was 
typical of an unsettled post-war situation. 

The year 1931 was that of the economic blizzard. The Indies 
did not escape the icy blast. From 1931 to 1937 the country passed 
through a grave period of crisis. Statistics issued by the League of 
Nations show that the Netherlands East Indies were affected more 
severely by the crisis than most other countries. Not only did they 
export but they were also on the gold standard. The demand for 
commodities dried up and those countries which needed them bought 
in the cheapest markets. The Government succeeded in keeping the 
country’s affairs running smoothly. Industrial and agricultural life, 
although restricted by painful readjustments, continued to function 
normally. Government services were not affected. But political activity 
was on the increase! 

The years immediately following 1937 again saw Nationalism 
asserting itself, despite its meagre representation on the People’s 
Council by an insignificant minority of some twenty per cent. Apart 
from Nationalism per se there was also a demand by some for a form 
of independence, though within the framework of the Netherlands 
commonwealth. The cry went forth, the Indies for the Indonesians. 

But a new and even more ugly factor appeared—economic penetra¬ 
tion by the Japanese. The highly industrialized Japanese with their 
low standards of living threatened to drive all competitors from the 
Indies. In the pursuit of their aims Western ascendancy in the country 
was also imperilled. Conference on Conference was held in an effort 
to stem this Nipponese tidal wave. The coming war was casting its 
shadow ahead. 

The grave Japanese threat, which was intensified after the outbreak 
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of the Second World War in 1939, brought about great solidarity 
among the various groupings of the people. Even the extreme Nationa¬ 
lists were anti-Japanese. When, in 1941, the Governor-General, van 
Starkenborgh, caused an independent enquiry to be made into the 
political leanings of the various groupings, all, even some of the 
Nationalists, declared themselves for a maintenance of Netherlands 
paramountcy. This was after the Netherlands themselves had been over¬ 
whelmed by the Germans, and the Governor-General exercised his 
authority by virtue of direct instruction of the Queen and her Ministers 
who were then in London. Following Pearl Harbour the Indies 
unreservedly joined the Allies. A sombre new chapter in the country’s 
history was being written. 



II 


THE ECONOMIC INTER-RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
NETHERLANDS AND THE EAST INDIES 

T he Kingdom of the Netherlands is a maritime country. Foreigners, 
observing the vast polders and the protection given to the 
country by great dykes, have often declared that the Netherlands 
has been won from the sea. There is some truth in this, but what 
should loom larger in people’s minds is that this nation, this maritime 
people, extends beyond the Narrow Seas, beyond the frontiers of the 
European kingdom which the world knows as the Netherlands. 

The question was once put to me how it was possible for the city 
of Leyden to inaugurate a University in 1575, five months after the 
bitter siege of 1574, in the course of which, according to Motley the 
historian, thousands of its citizens perished because of disease and 
famine, while the whole of the surrounding countryside was devastated. 
Surely this pointed to a rate of recovery which leaves the twentieth 
century with all its modern technical skill lagging far behind? The 
answer is to be found in the sturdy spirit of the citizens who had been 
sustained by their faith in God and were able to benefit from their 
close proximity to the sea. 

A nation which has an historic maritime destiny, deprived of the 
estates overseas in which its people have staked their fortunes, must 
suffer decline. In our case these estates, fashioned by history, are 
the East Indies. Let there be no doubt, the Netherlands nation is far 
more than a small part of the European continent. We have a stake in 
four continents. Our overseas interests condition our very existence. 

The character of the people owes its inspiration to this very fact. 
Their energies are bended seawards. Our administration and the form 
of our economy are shaped by our extra-metropolitan destiny. Our 
whole existence bears the stamp of our enterprise overseas. Our cities, 
our great ports, depend on the maintenance of this intact. 

The time has come, say some, when these bonds with our Eastern 
estates must be snapped. They assert that other nations have had to 
make similar sacrifices in the course of history. Therefore, let the 
territories overseas revert to the peoples to whom they really belong! 

This type of thinking rests on false premisses. The bonds between 
the Netherlands and the East Indies cannot be severed. The prosperity 
of both is indivisible. 

For the moment I will not stress the fact that half of the overseas 
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capital investments of the Netherlands are sunk in the East Indies 
and that the Netherlands can only balance its trade because of this. 
Nor do I stress the conclusions which have been reached by distinguished 
economists of every school of thought, those of the Left and those 
of the Right, that if the bonds which attach the Netherlands to the 
Indies are severed there will be a permanent reduction in the national 
income of the Netherlands which will lead to the country’s pauperiza¬ 
tion. Ten million people would have to maintain themselves on 
their few acres in a corner of Europe. This is not exactly a matter 
of negligible importance to countries other than the Netherlands. 
The stability of this small kingdom in a seething world is perhaps of 
more than minor consequence. The question may well be put whether 
the stability of Germany should take priority over that of an Ally? 

I will do no more than touch on the products of the Netherlands 
Eastern archipelago, of which 80 per cent were shipped to Western 
countries. No doubt these countries will be relieved when they are 
once again available in full measure. The contribution which we 
made was not insignificant, as witness the Netherlands Indies’ proportion 
of world production: 


Percentage of World Production 



1928 

1930 

ms 

1939 

Rubber (exports) .. 

35 

29 

32 

37 

Copra (exports) 

30 

27 

28 

27 

Palm oil (exports) .. 

5 

7 

16 

24 

Tea (exports) 

17 

18 

17 

19 

Sugar (exports) 

21 

19 

11 

11 

Sisal (exports) 

18 

29 

26 

33 

Pepper (production) 

93 

93 

89 

91 

Petroleum (production) 

2.3 j 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

Tin (production) .. 

21 

20 

17 

17 

Bauxite (production) .. .. 

i 

—- 
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For the moment I will put all these considerations aside, save to 
say that those who are not acquainted with conditions in the territories 
should disabuse their minds of the idea that a kindly climate and a 
generous soil alone yielded these precious commodities. Something 
more was required. 

All the agricultural products which are listed above save one, 
pepper, were introduced by Netherlanders. Most of this agricultural 
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development entailed the clearance of virgin jungle, though this was 
subject to strict Government control. Europeans also rented land 
from natives. But they could not acquire native holdings. One of the 
pillars of our pre-war colonial policy was that property in agricultural 
land could not be alienated from the natives. 

The agricultural estates were largely operated by Netherlanders, 
who not only developed them to a high degree of efficiency, but 
settled in the country permanently. Thus the Netherlands East Indies 
were and remain in essence an extension of metropolitan Netherlands in Europe 
and of its economy^ its energies^ enterprise^ indeed of all its intrinsics, A few 
detractors in other countries, and a very few even in my own, unknowing 
of our history and possessed of but a fragmentary knowledge of current 
affairs, occasionally offer airy opinions that the Netherlands are 
usurpers who have exploited the Indies. I flatly deny the truth of this 
from whichever angle approached. On the contrary, I say that it 
was we who made this archipelago what it is. It was we who fashioned 
its great and modern agricultural structure; we ordered its communica¬ 
tions ; we gave it a clean bill of health; our technicians worked wonders 
in every field. We made the Indies. 

I would not wish it to go forth that I have neglected to take into 
account the so-called native products. By this I mean crops raised 
by the natives for their own consumption and, in a measure, for export. 
I do not underestimate in any way the labour and energy of the 
rapidly growing agrarian population in all this, nor do I suggest that 
we excelled nature by creating the bauxite, coal, mineral oil and 
other minerals provided by nature. But these were won from the soil 
by Netherlanders whose skill and knowledge is at least comparable 
with that of technicians and industrial administrators of any other 
nation. When one takes into account (a) the estate produce, (b) the 
gentle guidance of the natives so that they might the better raise 
native crops and {c) the many forms of mining development, it may be 
truly said that Netherlands’ organization and labours were responsible 
for the choate whole, and that the people as a whole enjoyed the benefits. 

Some of the agricultural estates were State-owned, e.g. the model 
Cinchona estate. Coal was also won on State account. Tin for the most 
part was produced by State-owned mines or else was mined by companies 
with which the State was directly associated and from which it drew 
the lion’s share of the profits. The association of the State with private 
enterprise in the development of the oil wealth of the territories, which 
provided for State participation in the profits, was of many years’ 
standing. In other cases the State received reasonable, though not 
onerous, royalties from all concession-holders, apart, of course, from 
normal tax revenue. Private estates were heavily taxed, up to 45 per 
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cent of the earned profits. This taxation was a source of revenue which 
enabled extensive public works to be undertaken for the benefit of 
the entire population. The great irrigation works in the mountains of 
Java and in several places on the other islands so as to assist native 
rice-production are but a few of a long list. 

The importance of all this hardly needs demonstration. There is 
no need to gild the lily. Almost sufficient for my purpose are the simple 
figures of population. In 1815 that of Java and Madura was only some 
4,500,000, but reached 48,000,000 in 1940. This very fact shows that 
the Indies were not solely happy hunting grounds for capitalist 
investors. If the current problems cannot be solved satisfactorily and a 
reintegration of the economies of the Netherlands and the Indies is not 
effected, not only will vast sums of invested capital be lost, but some¬ 
thing of far greater importance will go. A living organism will have 
been ravaged and torn and a nation which was a marvel of stability in an 
unstable world may go under, with all the grave consequences for all 
those others who are in any way associated with that nation. If the 
right solution is not found, that which may happen will be comparable 
with a man deprived of his limbs and doomed to spend the remainder 
of his days crippled and helpless. If a just solution is not found what 
will happen to the Netherlands will be what Britain would have to 
suffer if the seas ran dry, her wealth of coal and iron were lost to her, 
she was driven from Africa and Asia, became alienated from her 
Dominions and had to support her population of some fifty millions 
solely by her own internal exertions. 

Implicit recognition of our accomplishments in the Indies has 
been given by a witness who may be thought to be beyond suspicion, 
a Japanese engineer who reported to his principals during the occupa¬ 
tion and certainly had no idea that his report would fall into the 
hands of Netherlandcrs. This is what the Japanese wrote: 

“Netherlands administration in the Netherlands Indies was 
outstandingly competent. The scientific and technical competence 
of the Netherlandcrs created a wide network of roads, useful 
public works and a high standard of hygiene. In particular, 
scientific irrigation, even in the very high mountains, made it possible 
to increase rice production and enable the country to provide 
its own requirements of this staple food of the people. Blessed with 
a good climate and stimulated by the technical knowledge of the 
Netherlandcrs, there were no difficulties in feeding and housing 
the population. The natives lived happily under the Government 
of Netherlandcrs. Java, with an area less than Japan, can support 
and feed a population of fifty million people. The Netherlandcrs 
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cared for the Indonesian peoples remarkably well. No fewer than 
sixty million natives were governed by only 200,000 Nethcrlanders. 
With the help of their first class technical knowledge they have 
developed the Netherlands Indies, promoted the well-being of the 
people and enabled them to be fed, clothed and housed. The 
consequence is that this territory may be called a paradise which 
has a world record for density of population.” 

The statement that the population was governed by 200,000 
Netherlanders is inaccurate. An understanding of the rapid growth 
of democracy was as alien to the Japanese mind as a realization 
that the majority of the Netherlanders were not in Government 
service. But as a picture of the results of the system this unbiassed 
evidence none the less is a tribute, though from an enemy source. It 
shows that there was an inter-relationship which, if broken, would 
be greatly harmful to the native population. 



Ill 


EAST MEETS WEST 

T he relationship between the two races was peculiar to the 
country, the environment and the background story. Compara¬ 
tively, the number of Netherlanders was small. The only other non- 
indigenous group of any size and consequence was the Chinese. 
There was a full community of interest between whites and coloured 
people; social problems due to racial differences, of which so much 
is heard nowadays, were almost unheard of. 

Unlike British India, the Netherlands East Indies had a mixed 
society in which the Western influence was very strong. British India 
was Indian to the very core and Western influence was only represented 
by the few at the head who administered the country’s affairs. 
Foreigners who know both countries have often commented on this 
difference. In the Netherlands Indies the two civilizations were in a 
considerable measure blended. Inter-marriage created a class of 
Netherlanders of Indies origin who were accepted socially in all 
circles without reservation. There were no racial prejudices. 

Although to a considerable extent the upper levels of the social 
order consisted of Netherlanders of Netherlands origin, the great 
majority were of Indies origin who had never set foot outside the 
country and had lived there all their lives, even as South Africans and 
Americans. The unanimous opinion of all Netherlanders who have 
lived and worked in the territories is that this gave the social system 
an attractiveness and character which differed in many essentials from 
that of the mother country. Unlike British nationals in their colonies, 
the Indies were our people’s homeland. It is worth quoting at some 
length from the views of Dr. J. W. Meyer Ranneft in his book 
Rechtvaardigheid voor Indie'} 


“The well-known, discerning and somewhat cynical English 
author, Somerset Maugham, gave one of his books the title The 
Casuarina Tree^ which is known in the Indies as the Tjemara or 
Needle tree. He compared the British, as they lived in North 
Borneo and Malaya, with the Tjemaras standing solitary, lonely. 


^ Meyer Ranneft was at one time Vice-President of the Council of the Indies and Presi¬ 
dent of the People’s Council, the Volksraad; he is now a member of the Netherlands Council 
of State, which approximates to the British Privy Council. 
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yet surrounded by other tropical trees, sturdy but lean and remote 
from the rest. It was different in our Indies. We were successful 
in laying out parks not only in the coolness of the hills, but also 
in the hygienic cities of the plains where the Tjemaras were bq 
longer solitary and sporadic, but formed part of delightful and well- 
kept estates which called forth the admiration of all who came to 
see. From every quarter of the globe men came to marvel at the 
singular character of a society which called for admiration not 
only for what it had to show externally but also for what it was 
in essence. 

I do not ignore the existence of possibilities of friction in that 
society. Least of all do I ignore the great importance to be attached 
to the growth of a Nationalistic feeling, which is the product of 
the very civilization introduced by the people of the Netherlands. 
I do not ignore the fact that the relationship between Netherlander 
and Netherlander is different from that between Netherlander and 
natives. I can see that there may frequently have been much 
that must have been irritating to natives. But this is inevitable in 
a mixed society. ... It is clear that Indonesian self-respect must 
not suffer hurt and that the Government should be on the alert 
to see that it is not outraged. I put this in the forefront. But I 
stress that in no country in the world was the relationship 
between whites and coloured happier than in the Indies. . . . 
Countless examples can be adduced of the close and friendly 
contacts between the peoples in every sphere and of their mutual 
appreciation.” 

In its very nature a pattern of life of this kind which had to reconcile 
widely divergent outlooks was a tender plant. It would be folly to say 
that every public administrator during the past eighty years always 
fully realized this. Some of the racial sentiments now forced to the 
forefront, and which have split the social order, owe their origins to a 
Western superiority complex which was inexcusable, though at the 
same time be it said that it was not wholly as bad as some would 
make out. 

Other factors, however, for which Netherlanders cannot be held 
responsible, came into play. These had a frustrating effect on all those 
forward minds who were anxious for the native peoples to participate 
more actively in economic and political life, to ensure that they 
would assume the same responsibilities and enjoy the same rewards 
as those in the middle and upper strata of the social order. These 
factors were particularly noticeable in the economic field. I quote, 
and I hope that I may be forgiven for doing so at such great length, 
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from an article^ by Dr. Johann W0ller, a Dane who practised 
medicine in the Indies for many years immediately prior to the 
outbreak of war: 

“Of the stream of intelligent Javanese youth which issues from 
the trade schools and Universities in Java, and in Holland, by far 
the greatest number becomes jurists, journalists and politicians. 
But where are the Javanese engineers, technicians, industrialists, 
financiers, planters, pioneers? Yes, where are they? There are 
masses of Javanese who are officials, a number of whom arc 
officers, judges, doctors, teachers, etc., but by the middle of the 
thirties there was not in the whole of Java a single Javanese in a 
leading position in any major commercial, industrial or plantation 
undertaking. The whole of the wealth in this magnificently 
organized country, the two hundred sugar factories, tobacco and 
rubber plantations, coffee, tea and quinine plantations, the mines, 
the shipping companies, the banks, the big export and import 
firms, the factories, were not only owned but also directed by the 
whites. It cannot be argued that the natives lacked capital or that 
they were kept out by the Dutch. For many years thousands of 
them went every year on a pilgrimage to Mecca; it is estimated 
that 40-50 million guilders are expended every year for this 
purpose; and the government made desperate efforts to encourage 
them to economic enterprise, attempted itself to help and support 
in every way by credit banks and advisors, but in vain. 

As an outstanding Dutch colonial official has said: ‘The 
tragic thing about our tropical colonization is that a country 
whose soil holds the greatest wealth, is inhabited by a people who 
makes small demands on life, who can easily satisfy these demands, 
and who feels no urge or desire to save capital. The tragic results 
of this, namely that he will be exploited by the foreigners, will 
persist until he learns to employ his ability in the technical and 
econonaic fields. Up to the present the intellectual Javanese has 
not betrayed any vocation in this direction. The meeting hall, the 
press, the rostrum attract him more than business life, the planta¬ 
tion or the study.’ 

And this, I suppose, is one of the most weighty reasons why 
the idea of a purely ‘Indonesian’ republic must seem utopian. 
They simply lack men for practically all the economic key positions 
in a highly organized modern state, which is one of the richest 
production centres in the world. It is not sufficient to rule the 

^The Dutch and the Indonesians, published in Danish Outlook, May 1948. 
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Dutch East Indies, that one can ‘speak charmingly and fluently’ 
as a Times correspondent enthusiastically wrote after one of his 
first meetings with the Javanese ‘Government’. 

And there are other reasons: 

These men will be quite unable to take over the positions of 
the tens of thousands of outstanding Dutch officials, those who 
administer and direct daily life in this enormously large and 
enormously varied country. They lack experience, knowledge, and 
backbone. They have not been brought up for generations to resist 
the temptation of corruption, to follow the law without looking 
to right or left, to unconditional loyalty to one of the finest and 
firmest government traditions which exists. 

The native official class out there, the old Javanese nobility, 
has to a certain extent acquired these qualities, but late and 
hesitatingly, and only because they are under the continual and 
vigilant supervision of the Dutch B.B., that is to say, the Civil 
Service.” 

The Netherlands Government’s fixed line of policy for many 
decades was the creation of a new pattern of life which would be a 
synthesis of East and West, neither wholly Eastern nor entirely Western, 
but a bond between the two. This remarkable experiment, unique 
in the Far East, had it been successful (and it was approaching this 
point when the war with Japan intervened) would have been an 
important contribution to an age-old problem—how to organize 
Western influences in the East, in so far as they are beneficent, without 
destroying Eastern characteristics but, instead, sublimating them by 
synthetizing East and West. 

The Indo-European section of the population played an important 
part in this synthetizing process, attached, as these people were, by 
blood relationships to both the West and the East. They formed a 
natural catalysis which promoted the synthesis between the two. 

One other noteworthy circumstance of which mention should 
be made is that this Indo-European section of the community was 
strongly pro-Netherlands, in contradistinction with most other 
countries where persons of mixed blood, such as the Creoles of Latin 
America, turned against the Mother Country. 

Thus the association of East and West in the very best sense of 
the word was zealously promoted by the highest Netherlands 
authorities who were actuated by the most admirable and altruistic 
motives. This was especially the case in the sphere of political 
activity and public administration and was all part of a predetermined 
policy. 
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The indigenous peoples co-operated in the administration and the 
law; they were represented on the Council of the Indies (jRflflrf van 
Indie) and in the Parliament {Volksraad) which was formed in 1918. 
In 1940 the constitution of this parliament was thirty Indonesians; 
twenty-five Nether landers and five others (Chinese and Arabs). This 
state of affairs was reproduced in all lower level representative 
autonomous bodies. Netherlanders everywhere, including those of 
mixed blood, worked in harmony side by side with Indonesians, 
Chinese and Arabs and formed a new social order on a democratic 
basis, a society consisting of the very best that West and East could 
offer. Quite understandably, therefore, and in line with the policy 
which had been laid down, one of the members of the Cabinet over 
which I presided in London was the Javanese nobleman Pangeran 
Adipati Ario Soejono, who was Minister without Portfolio and whose 
premature death I mourn. 

Assuredly this plant, this blending of white and coloured people, 
was of tender growth, but none the less of rare worth. 

All who participated in the labours of the Indies Parliament, the 
Volksraad^ know how, normally, decisions taken by that assembly 
were not based on any conflict of ideals between whites and coloured, 
but were solely the oufeome of reasoned consideration. The evidence 
may be found in the voting lists. The ‘‘dangerous’’ occasions when 
whites and coloured were opposed were singularly few. 

Finally, be it said, this state of affairs continued uninterruptedly 
during the critical period which followed the unleashing of the dogs 
of war by the Japanese. In February and March 1942 a decision had 
to be made about the position of the Netherlands officials. After giving 
the closest consideration to this weighty problem, and following 
consultations with the Governor-General, the Cabinet in London 
decided that the officials should share the perils of the occupation with 
the people. Whites and coloured would have to endure together 
whatever might befall. Never should it be said that the European 
population removed itself from danger while leaving the coloured 
people to their fate. They were as one in times of peace and content; 
as one they shared adversity and misery. Only a few individuals 
were directed to report to London to strengthen the Government 
machine. 

The Governor-General, Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer, 
was left to decide for himself whether to remain or not, and though 
he was informed that his presence in London would be welcome, the 
Government did not advise him one way or another. This great 
Netherlander elected of his own free will to suffer any perils and 
afflictions which might come to the people over whom he ruled. Thus 
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it happened that Soejono, a Javanese, sat in the Cabinet in London 
while Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer, a Netherlander, was a 
prisoner of war. The noble concept that East should meet West was 
sustained by these war-time happenings, and the joint and several 
history of the two peoples justified itself. 



IV 


THE RULE OF LAW 


T he population of the Netherlands Indies is of mixed racial 
composition. There were at the last census: 


Javanese 

Million 

280 

Percentage 

47*0 

Sundanese .. 

8*5 

150 

Madurese 

4-3 

7-3 

Batavians 

10 

17 

Achinese 

0-8 

1*4 

Bataks 

1*2 

20 

Natives of the Minang Kabau region 
(West Sumatra) 

2 0 

3-4 

Malays proper 

0-9 

1-6 

Palembangese 

0-8 

1-3 

Bandjarese . . 

0*9 

1-5 

Dyaks 

07 

i-i 

Balinese 

II 

1-9 

Sasaks 

07 

II 

Natives of the Minahassa (North Celebes) 

0-3 

0-5 

Amboynese . . 

0*2 

0-4 

Timorese 

1-6 

2-8 

Papuans 

0-3 

0-6 


This list is incomplete. There are also Chinese, Arabs, Indians, 
Netherlanders of Indies origin, Netherlanders of wholly European 
origin and other Europeans. Although the outlooks and philosophies 
of the many indigenous groups are often as the poles apart, there 
was harmonious co-existence. The languages and dialects are legion 
and, even though the vast majority of the population are followers 
of Islam, there is a criss-cross of religious beliefs. The very practice 
of Islam itself has any number of variants. These peoples form a 
kaleidoscopic pattern such as may hardly be found elsewhere in the 
whole world. Papuans are further removed from Javanese in almost 
every respect than are Javanese themselves from Europeans. 

Any comparison, therefore, of the Netherlands East Indies with 
other territories in South-East Asia such as the Philippines is quite 
meaningless. The Netherlands East Indies formed a single territorial and 
political-economic unit which was fashioned against a significant historic 
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background by the Netherlands Government. Thus the security^ liberty^ rights 
and a considerable measure of prosperity were ensured for seventy million people 
of many diverse races and stages of development. 

This conglomerate of peoples is distributed throughout a collection 
of islands which range from mere pin-heads to areas of sub-continental 
size. The distance as the crow flies between the two geographical 
extremes exceeds that from Dublin to Moscow. The people of the 
Netherlands integrated these heterogeneous territories and their 
peoples into a single economic unit. A sound monetary system 
functioned; one customs tariff applied to all the territories; one law 
only governed prospecting and mining; one set of labour laws served 
their protective purpose and, by and large—I shall revert to this 
directly—one code of justice prevailed. One set of laws only applied 
to agriculture. One system of taxation was in force throughout the 
archipelago. A wide measure of local government was enjoyed by 
villages, Regencies, provinces, Sultanates and the self-governing 
areas. Smaller communities were responsible for the conduct of their 
own financial affairs and received contributions from public funds 
in accordance with prescribed scales. The dome to this impressive 
edifice was the Central Government, which exercised overall authority 
and, in consort with the people, enacted legislation which served to 
keep the integral whole intact. The people enjoyed Peace—the Pax 
Neerlandica. And, it should not be forgotten, without peace there 
can be no social progress, since a sound social system can only be built 
on a foundation of peace. 

We ended the many minor warrings between factions; we exter¬ 
minated piracy in places like Acheen; we eradicated cannibalism and 
proscribed suttee where these practices prevailed; we prohibited 
slavery; we ended corrupt practices and extortion. I myself have 
always marvelled at the absence of that scourge of so many Asiatic 
countries which lack good government, banditry. There was never a 
sign of this and credit for its non-existence is solely due to the excellence 
of the Netherlands administration. 

The Netherlands authorities never failed to take their responsi¬ 
bilities seriously, especially where the liberty of the subject was 
concerned. Paragraph 45 of the Constitutional Law for the Indies 
prescribes that the primary duty of the Governor-General is to protect 
native peoples against oppression whatsoever its nature. This was the 
key to the Government’s policy. Every native had the right of approach 
to the authorities. The judicial system was so organized that the 
humblest could press a claim, without fear of consequences, against 
even the most powerful. 

But not only did the pattern of Government succeed in establishing 
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a contented state of affairs, it also resulted, and that to no mean extent, 
in the expansion of a well-balanced economy. The Government in¬ 
troduced Western industrial methods and manufactures and thereby 
promoted the material well-being of the people. Distinguished tech¬ 
nicians were called in to plan and advise; usury was banned; credit 
banks were opened- There was no room for complacency—there 
never is—but quiet competence and restrained optimism governed 
the whole purpose of the Netherlands authorities. There were many 
peoples; there was but one omnibus political entity, one Government 
which exercised its powers clemently, beneficently and with wisdom. 

None will be found to deny that before the War the Java Bank, 
the bank of issue, was responsible for one of the most stable currencies 
in the world. It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon this vital require¬ 
ment when vast areas had to be opened up for the benefit of a rapidly 
increasing population, when production, trade and transport were 
expanding almost daily and economic stability had to be maintained. 

One important consideration which perhaps contributed most 
to the economic progress and stability of these great territories was the 
maintenance by the Netherlands of the Free State. There was, of 
course, no democracy in the Western sense, since—let us face the issue 
squarely—that is hardly to be associated with Eastern peoples. The 
people were, however, introduced ever more closely into the conduct 
of central and local government. The policy of the Mother Country 
was to respect their rights. This was especially the case in regard to 
religious practice and adat, or “traditional lawgiving”. To fit all the 
traditional customs of the people into a Western system of lawgiving 
is surely a test of considerable statesmanship. One of our very distin¬ 
guished colonial administrators, van Vollenhoven, who devoted many 
years of his life to this end, was able to say in 1909, “Our knowledge 
of adat^ and our approach to the problem, however incomplete, 
compares favourably with what has been done by other colonial 
Powers, e.g. Great Britain and France in India, North-West Africa 
and Indo-China respectively.” In regard to religious practice an 
Englishman, J. S. Furnivall,^ wrote, “The Dutch have with good 
reason tried to conciliate Moslem sentiment and, even if they have 
not been wholly successful, there is nothing in Java corresponding to 
the clerical unrest in Burma.” 

Respect for the traditional customs of the people was a primary 
concern of the Netherlands Government. It was recognized that 
this was the only way to maintain the rule of law and enable this to 
be integrated with the social customs of the people themselves. The 

^ Colonial Poluy and Practicey A Comparative Study of Burma and Netherlands India. (Cambridge, 
1948.) 
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rule of law in the Indies had not reached a stage when it could be held 
to be the expression of the will of the body of the people, for in a sense 
it was imposed by a liberal-minded Mother Country which governed 
with a high purpose. There was no government by consent in the 
Western sense, but there was indeed government by understanding. 

There was content in men’s hearts. There was freedom, the four 
freedoms postulated by the late President Roosevelt: 

Freedom of Religious Worship, 

Freedom of Speech, 

Freedom from Want, 

Freedom from Fear. 

That which the Mother Country had herself won was endowed to 
her dominions without stint, bombast or dramatic display. 

Far be it from me to say that we had reached all our objectives. It 
is never difficult to point to blemishes in the history of the development 
of any people, but overall, during these years of advancement, both 
the peoples of the Netherlands and of the Netherlands East Indies 
enjoyed great tranquillity. 

The territories thus became a precious estate where enterprise 
could function freely and bold spirits could hope for a lucrative reward. 
Jurists practiced law and were engaged in the conduct of public 
affairs; engineers, chemists, merchants and others made the most 
of agricultural possibilities. Technicians of all kinds lent a hand. 
Men skilled in forestry, road-building, railways, geology, health and 
hygiene all contributed to the building up of a nation. There were 
others—University professors, teachers, bankers, insurance experts 
and the general run of professional people such as modern society 
needs and produces. In the main these people were of Netherlands 
origin. None shall say that all these builders of the political-economic 
edifice were motivated solely by altruism. Men also went to the 
Indies or risked their fortunes there to make money, officials to make 
a career; soldiers were attracted by the bounty which was offered, 
others again went East because conditions of employment offered 
more lucrative returns than in Europe. Many were attracted by the 
sheer spirit of adventure and the call of the East. 

But I am not writing of the Garden of Eden before the Fall. There 
were obvious imperfections, such as the unwitting superiority complex 
adopted by some towards coloured people, though it is generally 
recognized that Netherlanders are far more tolerant in this respect 
than many other white nationals. 

Despite the excellence of the administration we have on occasion 
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had to suffer mild criticism on some aspects of our policy. Furnivall, 
for instance, says that we exercised '‘gentle pressure’’ to promote 
prosperity. We can suffer this rebuke, if not gladly at least with 
a realization that it is made by a friendly critic, whose overall 
conclusions in many other respects, e.g, self-government, finance, 
justice and crime, clerical unrest and corruption, favour the Nether¬ 
lands territories in comparison with Burma. Here is one of Furnivall’s 
statements: 

"Our officers are magistrates; yours are policemen and welfare 
officers. Our methods are repressive; yours are preventive. Our 
procedure is formal and legal; yours, informal and personal. 
Our civil service is an administrative machine, yours is an instru¬ 
ment of Government. Our aim is negative—^to suppress disorder; 
yours is positive—to maintain order. Order—^it is a word which 
we both use frequently, but with a significant difference of context. 
We talk of‘law and order’ and you of rust en orde ; but in the absence 
of a social conscience it is difficult to distinguish between law and 
the letter of the law, and between ‘rust’ and the placidity of a good 
baby in its perambulator. The caricature which depicts your 
system as a baboe, a nursemaid, and ours as a babu, a clerk, 
does emphasize a difference in vital principle. You try to keep 
a man from going wrong; wc make it unpleasant for him if he 
does go wrong. You believe in protection and welfare; we believe 
in law—and liberty,” 

These arc the reflections of a thoughtful observer, though I am 
afraid that I cannot subscribe to the impeachment that we encroached 
over-much on personal liberty. The people were not merely subjects 
to be protected against their own follies without a share in the 
government. But, of course, there is a difference between them and 
us. We Netherlanders have our individual faults and the greatest of 
these, which I have frequently encountered in my long public career, 
is the Netherlander’s desire to achieve absolute perfection. He is in 
fact over-thorough, a perfectionist. It has been said that the most 
peaceful people in Europe and the most peaceful people in Asia have 
been brought together in the Indies. Of these two peoples the one are 
"perfectionists”; the other are not. Netherlanders do not always 
understand that you cannot have perfection in an imperfect world, 
while Indonesians are prepared to accept imperfection as something 
which must be borne. There then is the difference between the two 
peoples. But this notwithstanding, there was a full compatability. 
There were deep affinities between the two peoples and each held 
the other in high esteem. 
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Something of unique excellence in the sphere of colonial relation¬ 
ships operated. The overwhelming majority of the people, white 
and coloured, laboured together constructively and in complete 
harmony in the economic, political and cultural fields. This was the 
state of affairs in 1942. 

A few may be found who will point to defects in administration 
and the law. They were not many. None can deny, however, that a 
structure had been built which offered generous shelter to all who 
dwelt within its protective and capacious walls. 

The Government of the Indies had the truly noble task of protecting 
this Free State against subversive activities. It was a complex and 
difficult task, for, as I have already mentioned, “Nationalism” as a 
creed had its adherents. But it was carried out with a great sense of 
responsibility, with wisdom and in accordance with the law. Those 
who aimed at disturbing public order, the maintenance of which was 
of paramount concern to the millions of simple people, were taken into 
custody. From the year 1926 onward trouble-makers were interned 
in a camp in Upper Digoel in New Guinea. The year 1926 deserves 
particular mention in this connection, for it was in 1925 that Russian 
activities were found to be behind a Communistic revolutionary 
movement which had raised its evil head in several centres. The Indies 
had to be on their guard against the cunning manoeuvres of this alien 
enemy. 

The measures taken against trouble-makers were subject to strict 
control. There was no question of men being sent to concentration 
camps of the German variety. There was no room for capricious 
action by any official, whatever his standing. Persons taken into 
custody were given every opportunity to account for their activities 
and put forward a defence. The highest authorities had to approve 
the deprivation of any man’s freedom and the respective Governments 
were held accountable in the People’s Council and the Netherlands 
Parliament. 

Surveying the scene as a whole it will be seen that, although 
men and women of all races played their part as members of a 
flourishing community, the Government itself was the mainspring. 
Guidance of all the manifold activities of the community rested in 
the hands of Government. Responsible administrators, both in the 
Netherlands and in the Indies, knew that it was their duty towards 
the Mother Country and the people of the archipelago not only to 
keep the ship of State in a thoroughly seaworthy condition, but also, 
in our tradition, to see that it had a clean bill of health. I cannot omit 
at this juncture to single out one typical representative of the many 
great statesmen who contributed to this and who kept statesmanship 
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at its highest moral level. I refer to that wise, steadfast and irre¬ 
proachable Governor-General, A. F. Idenburg, whose bearing towards 
Sarekat Islam, the first of the Nationalist movements, was worthily 
well-balanced and understanding. 

The Government was constantly engaged in hearkening to the 
voices of this great medley of people. The simple laws which guide 
men’s lives can only operate if there is a supreme unifying organ 
which is superior to but does not subordinate or terrorize the interest 
of the individual. The administration of the Netherlands authorities 
served this purpose: there was, accordingly, a healthy body politic. 
All righteous-minded persons were filled with a complete recognition 
of this fact. 

But there were others to whom the ordered State was anathema, 
who held it in contempt and who sought troublous glory beyond its 
confines. The highest ideal of these men seems to be the so-called 
“National” totalitarian State. Alas, too often they took their cue from 
alien and unfriendly States, namely, Russia and Japan. 
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THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 

N ationalism varies from a simple acceptance of existence 
in a particular community to modest pride in that existence and, 
in the extreme, to a virulent and pernicious doctrine which may poison 
not only the whole body of the society which practises it but many 
of those with which it comes into contact. A proper national feeling is a 
sentiment, though not the whole structure, in every social order. Any 
presentation of affairs in the Netherlands East Indies which portrayed 
those individuals who have come to the forefront under the banner 
of “Nationalism” as simple “Nationalists” is a misreading of history, 
since nationalism has been a proper sentiment which has had its 
proper place in the social order in these territories for many generations. 

Nationalism is a comparative with other nations. It is the fruit 
of comparison. On the one hand, it can generate a powerful self- 
consciousness which is deserving of the fullest measure of respect and 
regard and leads to a simple pride. But it can also generate envy, 
hate, greed and power which can be used for criminal purposes, 
destruction and the satisfaction of evil conceits. 

Nationalism at its best is comparable with other feelings of attach¬ 
ment, those of the family and of the community. But a communal 
attachment in which one’s own class is rated highest leads to class- 
consciousness. The teachings of Karl Marx heive created such a class- 
consciousness. When such feelings prevail between races or nations 
national or racial hatreds arc generated. 

The growth of nationalism in the Netherlands East Indies has a 
close affinity with Marxist doctrines and with nationalist sentiment 
elsewhere in Asia. This growth first revealed itself in India and Japan 
in the latter decades of the nineteenth century. In China the surge 
against the “foreign devils” and the emergence of nationalism came 
just before the turn of the century. 

In the Netherlands Indies the emergence of nationalism was a 
natural consequence of the large-scale social reforms which began to 
bear fruit at the beginning of the century. A new era was opened. 
Agricultural development was undertaken on a very extensive scale 
and Government activity, especially in the political and educational 
fields, became intensified. The earliest signs of a nationalist movement 
were noticeable between the years 1908 and 1911. This was engineered 
by certain Javanese nobles with whom a few commoners, intellectuals 
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and traders were associated. The beginnings of this movement were 
of a peaceable character; there were few criminal excesses. It was no 
more, as the then Governor-General Idenburg reported, than a few 
ripples on the surface of the ocean. 

There was a powerful corrective in that more influential groups 
of the population realized that the rapidly expanding colonial system 
was benefiting the people as a whole. At this stage there was no sign 
that the nationalists were receiving foreign support. 

Following the First World War the territories experienced a great 
wave of material prosperity which lasted until 1930. Production of 
commodities, as has been previously noted in these pages, increased 
manifold; Government activity was intensified on every hand. 
Indonesians were now reaping the benefits of improved and wider 
education. The number of educated Indonesians increased rapidly. 
Nationalism now became a factor to be reckoned with and—it is 
necessary to stress this—one which was stimulated from overseas. 
Initially this support came from Netherlands Socialists, but the 
Communists soon took a hand. Communist influence was seen in 
minor local troubles in Bantam (Java) and in West Sumatra in 1926 
and 1927, and in two strikes, namely that of the non-industrial 
Pawnshop officials and the railway strike, which was led by intel¬ 
lectuals, in 1923. In themselves these activities bore lightly on the 
community, which was not unduly perturbed. But a nationalistic 
feeling was incubating among the increasing number of Indonesians 
who were passing out of the High Schools founded (by Netherlanders) 
not so long before. These youths, though not they alone, were filled 
with a desire to play a part in the politics of the country which, in 
their view, was controlled by an alien Government. It is noteworthy 
that they saw Indonesia as a single unit, and it is needful to stress 
that this single unit was created by the Netherlands. These nationalists 
were fretted by their own impotence. As Professor Arnold Toynbee 
has written in his Disintegration of Civilizcition, ‘‘an intelligentsia is 
born to be unhappy”. In truth, this Indonesian intelligentsia was 
born to be unhappy. 

Everything notwithstanding, the great majority of the people, 
including the unhappy intelligentsia, continued to believe that, 
nationalism or no nationalism, they could best serve their country in 
partnership with Netherlanders under the Netherlands Government. 

From 1930 onwards until the year of rape, in other words, the 
Japanese invasion, nationalism was far less pronounced than during 
the previous decade. In contradiction to what has often been said, 
the economic difficulties with which the country was confronted 
proved to be a powerful brake on nationalism. In bad times there 
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is less time, occasion and money available for political agitation. 
People are then far more concerned with their domestic concerns. 
During these years, apart from the Communist agitation which led 
to the mutiny on the warship De ^even Provincien^ there was little sign 
of foreign intervention. Even the Socialist movement in the 
Netherlands refrained from interference. 

When this period of forty years is viewed in retrospect it can be seen 
that the colonial policy which was pursued and the attitude adopted 
towards nationalism left little wherewith the Netherlands can reproach 
itself. There was absolute freedom of speech, unless seditious, during 
this period, a characteristic of democratic development. Normal 
progress, the work of Netherlanders themselves, prepared the 
ground for the growth of a proper nationalistic feeling. Per contra, 
the Netherlands authorities prevented nationalistic excesses. There 
was, unlike in Anglo-Saxon territories, no colour-bar in theory, while 
in practice this had very little meaning. There was a considerable 
Indo-European population. The Netherlands Indies were the only 
colonial territories in the world where such a group existed, a group 
which was not hostile to Westerners and filled a useful role in the 
community at large. The Government service employed many 
Indonesians, in particular the nobles, and there was no question 
of the Government holding them in that mild contempt which Toynbee 
refers to as one of the main causes of disaffection. These servants of 
the Government were wholly loyal to the Netherlands in a manner 
which differed from the “loyalty’’ in British colonies, to which Brogan 
refers somewhat cynically in his book The English People. 

There was a People’s Council, a Parliament, which conducted 
its affairs in public, could criticize Government actions and pos¬ 
sessed considerable legislative power, and there were representative 
councils throughout the territories. There was a deliberate expansion 
of “custom” law, which respected the ancient rights of each of the 
many peoples who comprise the population of the Netherlands Indies. 
All this encouraged the highest hopes that a solution would be found 
whereby growing nationalism would take its proper place within the 
body of the nation without becoming a destructive force. 

The Japanese invasion in 1942 shattered all these high hopes. 


^ The mutiny on the Z^ven Provincien on 4 February, 1933, was a short, sharp and un- 
)lcasant incident which was only brought under control after a 50-kilogrammc bomb had 
>ccn dropped. European personnel was involved. 
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SUMMARY 

T he Netherlands Indies was a Free State, an evolutionary product 
of history, attached by indissoluble political and economic bonds 
to the Netherlands. Whites and coloured lived in harmony beneath a 
cloak which sheltered all, to the most humble. But I would not like 
any to draw the conclusion that here was the perfect social order and 
that, as the Japanese observer remarked, the Indies were an earthly 
Paradise. The precarious existence of mankind knows no earthly 
Paradise, especially in Asia. In saying this I am not so much concerned 
with the material aspect as with the deeper spiritual and ethical 
considerations which affect the human race far more strongly. A 
politico-economic system cannot make Christians of Mohammedans 
and pagans. A political system can exterminate cannibalism, suttee and 
slavery if it is determined and has at its disposal a good Government 
machine, is actuated by a sense of justice and an impartial judiciary. 
It can provide for the people’s material needs. But all these, fundamental 
essentials though they are, cannot cut away the tangled growth of 
superstition which may wind itself about the lives of a people. 
Good government by itself cannot banish the ignorance born of 
non-understanding by distributing school-books, even though this 
ignorance may not be paraded in the open and relates to men’s most 
private lives. So that it cannot be said that conditions are idyllic 
wherever superstition and ignorance are woven into the very being 
of a people. Those who could see beneath the surface knew of the 
silent sorrows, the pains and spiritual poverty, the dark pall of fatalism 
and the fear of unseen evil powers which overhung the people and 
often destroyed the veriest germ of any forward urge. 

There arc factors and conditions in every society with which 
no system of government can cope, but every good system of govern¬ 
ment should protect the lives and being of the community in a worthy 
manner. It should not act as a brake on progress and it should pave 
the way for ever-increasing freedom in a growing democracy. This 
was the state of affairs in the Netherlands Indies. The Government 
gave stability and safeguarded the lives and possessions of the people. 
The immeasurable importance of a social system such as this hardly 
needs demonstration. We can see in Europe how internal strains and 
penetration from without can destroy systems of government and 
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wreak havoc on a people. And their resilience, because of their 
Christian tradition, is infinitely greater than that of Asiatic peoples. 
Once the guardian shield in an Asiatic country is shattered then, far 
more than would be the case in Europe or America, misery stalks, 
since the people usually lack the powerful God-given stimulus whlcli 
may still be found in the West. 

Those who have joined in destroying the power and authority 
which the Netherlands Government have for so long exercised in the 
Indies, in the words of a foreigner who knows the country well, have 
encouraged a return to the conditions of the jungle. 

A return to the jungle is a poor substitute for stable government! 
Let me summarize the conditions which existed prior to 1942: 

The country enjoyed peace, security and progress based on 
stable conditions; 

It was a great exporting country and one of the principal 
sources of many of the world’s most important primary commodi¬ 
ties 

An independent autonomous Government functioned which 
enjoyed the protection of the Government of the Netherlands; 

The country joined the cause of the Western democracies 
wholeheartedly and, in a moving manner, showed this in 1942 
by what proved to be almost self-immolation. 

History will demand a sharp accounting from those who, 
either because of incapacity, cupidity, or personal ambition, have 
contributed to the sacrifice of these territories on the altar of 
post-war irresponsibility. 

Those, whoever they are and wherever they may be found, who 
wish to substitute pure theory based on conspiracy and violence, who 
wish to encourage secession and the abandonment of quiet, reasoned 
and ordered progress for violent change and experiment, will be found 
guilty before the bar of history for inflicting the most grievous harm not 
only on the gentle people of the Indies, but also on the world at large, 
for we led the world in the Indies in setting an example of so-called colonial 
rule and development at its very best. 


^ These two factors proved that even as early as forty years ago the administration of the 
Indies met the essential requirements of a “Dual Mandate” as formulated by Lord Lugard 
after the First World War. 






Return of Jacob van Neck’s expedition to the Indies, 1599 
Painting by H. C. Vroom, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 





















































Part Two 


THE JAPANESE OCCUPATION 
I 

THE SCOURGE 

I N the course of 1941 talks about oil supplies between Japan and 
the Netherlands Indies Government, working in consort with the 
Netherlands Government in London, reached a deadlock. The in¬ 
dications were that Japan would resort to force to secure that which 
she could not get at the conference table. 

Immediately preceding 7 December, 1941, the Netherlands 
Cabinet in London were warned by the Indies authorities that the 
Japanese intended to attack Malaya. Recommendations were made 
that steps should be taken to intercept the Japanese troopships. But 
the Netherlands were in no position to unleash a war which the U.S. 
and Great Britain were anxious to avoid, even though the chances 
of maintaining peace in the Far East now seemed wholly remote. 

On 7 December the Japanese swooped. Without a declaration 
of war the U.S. were attacked at Pearl Harbour. Great Britain, engaged 
in a life or death struggle with Germany and Italy, was attacked in 
Malaya. After twenty years of preparation the military group which 
controlled Japan decided that the moment had come to strike. The 
enemy’s surprise attack had momentous consequences. 

Convinced of the right of their cause the Netherlands Government 
in London announced that this aggression was also directed against 
them and at once themselves issued a declaration of war. The Nether¬ 
lands Indies Government, in full agreement with the Government 
in London, took similar steps. In the small hours of the night the 
other Allied Governments were informed of the steps which had been 
taken. 

On Sunday, 15 February, 1942, Singapore fell. Java, the citadel 
of the Netherlands Indies defence system, lost its powerful shield. 

Inspired by the Governor-General and in the closest collaboration 
with the Allies, the Netherlands naval and air forces took the offensive 
and dealt the enemy lusty blows, though, as was only to be foreseen, 
these could not prevent the capitulation of the Outer Dependencies. 

Java, the citadel, held out for a short time. On Friday and Saturday, 
27 and 28 February, 1942, Admiral Helfrich, then in command of the 
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United naval forces, was able to offer battle to a Japanese armada 
which was protecting sixty transports steaming in the direction of the 
North Coast of Java. At that moment there were more than loo 
Japanese warships in our Indian waters consisting of 14 cruisers, 
55 destroyers, 25 submarines, 5 aircraft carriers and 6 seacraft 
carriers. The attack on the Japanese fleet was well-timed, but the 
attempt to get to grips with the transports, which were protected by 
submarines, was abortive. A large part of the Allied fleet, which was 
less than one-third the size of the Japanese, was lost. The attack on 
Java could no longer be prevented. After delaying actions which 
lasted twelve days the decision was lost. 

The Netherlands Indies Free State, the labours of many generations, 
the existence of the many peoples of the Indies, was now imperilled 
by the military might of a conqueror, ruthless, flushed with victory, 
becrazed with the lust for power and profit. The consequences were 
incalculable. 


The day is not yet come when historians can do justice to their 
task and tell the full story of the Japanese occupation. But we already 
know sufficient to obtain a general idea of what the occupation by 
the Japanese—^Asiatics—meant for the Netherlands Indies’ social 
system. 

Much has been written about their experiences by persons who had 
to suffer the rigours of the occupation. The States-General appointed 
a Commission of Enquiry. This Commission’s report, which was 
published on i May, 1946, is a mine of useful information. Its 
impartiality cannot be questioned. 

Propaganda was the principal Japanese weapon, refined, insidious, 
yet consisting of the crudest lies and slogans intended to impress 
the minds of simple Asiatic peoples. Its primary object was to present 
a picture of a defeated Western civilization and to destroy even the 
veriest remnants of Western influence and power. A great avenging 
Japan had triumphed and freed the people from the tyranny of the 
Netherlands! All monuments which might be reminders of Netherlands 
influence and Netherlands culture were removed, e.g. the statue of 
Jan Pieterszoon Coen, the founder of Batavia, that of a distinguished 
airman, Engelbert van Bevervoorde, and that of a great churchman. 
Pastor Terbrake. The Netherlands’ section of the population and those 
Indonesians who sympathized with them were interned without 
further ado. Within a year all Netherlanders, very many Indo- 
Europeans and many Chinese, apart from peoples of wholly indigenous 
origin, Amboynese, Menadonese and Timorese, were removed from 
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the scene to concentration camps. The use of the Netherlands language 
was prohibited in any connection whatsoever, even in the churches. 
Nothing was permitted to remain which might remind the native 
peoples of the former close inter-relationship which they had had 
with Nethcrlanders. The victors were bent on stimulating racial 
hatred. To succeed in this it was necessary that nothing should be 
left to remind the people of the hated whites who had been banished 
from sight and were subjected to every hateful indignity. 

Slogans were used to have a psychological effect. There was the 
so-called “A” movement: 

Japan, the Leader of - 4 sia; 

Japan, the protector of Asia .; 

Japan, the Light of Asia,; 

Asm for the Asiatics. 

The magnificence of the Japanese empire, the godliness of the 
Japanese purpose, was constantly impressed upon the people. All 
this greatly influenced a certain group of so-called nationalists, who, 
led by Soekarno, now saw their opportunity of demonstrating the 
ancient hate which they had nursed during their internment in Upper 
Digoel before the war. None was more impressed than Soekarno 
himself, who presided over the destinies of an organization known 
as Djawa Hookoo Kai^ an association of Java civil servants. Officially 
this body was known as the Central Organization of the People’s 
Will. Political parties, associations and other similar organizations 
were all integrated in this central body on 9 March, 1943. Soekarno, 
Hatta, K. H. Dewentra—who was known for his anti-Netherlands 
sentiments—and K. H. M. Mansoer were the bosses. They were 
known by the delicate name of the Four-leaved Clover. 

Not only the youthful (though they received special attention) 
but labourers, women and officials, even those of the highest rank, 
were given military training and had to attend propaganda courses. 
Indonesians who held official positions and who in any way showed 
their attachment to the Netherlands regime were removed from 
office. One by one everyone was driven into the network of the 
organization. They had to take an oath each day that they would 
strive for a Great East Asia and the destruction of the power 
of ‘^our enemies, America, England and the Netherlands, to the very 
roots”. 

On the occasion of the Japanese Emperor’s birthday Soekarno, 
as Chairman of the Central Organization, coined his much-quoted 
catch-phrase, “We will smash the English with the crow-bar and 
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flatten out the Americans”. Nothing was neglected to whip up the 
frenzy of the people against the whites to boiling point. Soekarno’s 
“four-leaved clover” was entrusted with the sacred duty of convincing 
the Indonesian peoples that the Japanese had come to free them from 
the contemptible whites and that they should be grateful to be enabled 
to serve the liberating deity. When, on 17 August, 1945, Soekarno and 
Hatta proclaimed their republic the proclamation bore the date: 

Djakarta, hari 17 bulan 8—2605. 

Translated, this reads: 

Djakarta, 17th day of the 8th month, Year 2605. 

The year 2605 is according to the Japanese calendrical reckoning. 

For work of the kind which they wanted done the Japanese could 
not have chosen better instruments than the “four-leaved clover”. 
According to Professor Slamet they were “the most servile subordinates 
ever known in Indonesian history”. 

The purpose of the Central Organization was to foster racial 
hatred, to instil the desire for revenge and murder and, finally, to 
make the people pliant and willing to be incorporated in the Japanese 
empire. One of the instruments of propaganda called into being was 
an “Army of Islam” to conduct a holy war. The simple people were 
being whipped into a state of unbearable tension by being led to 
believe that the infidels of the West had designs on the true Faith. 

Once these fires were awakened, and fuel was constantly added 
to the flames by the “Army of Islam”, unrest among the people and 
a desire for revenge against Westerners was almost fanned into white 
heat. Subsequently, a Mohammedan Congress at Djokja (in Java) on 
22 December, 1945, declared that there had never been any reason for 
a Holy War as neither the Netherlands nor the British had ever 
threatened the Faith, but deep feelings of this kind are not easily stilled. 

Meanwhile, the population were suffering appalling hardships. 
They were nigh unto the point of exhaustion. Food and clothing were 
in exceeding short supply. Rice was requisitioned, young men con¬ 
scripted, older men and women, and even children, were obliged to 
undertake forced labour. The most extreme poverty and hunger were 
commonplace in many areas. Living skeletons crept about the highways 
and byeways and were reduced to searching in the refuse heaps for 
scraps of food—perhaps a better expression is edible material. But 
there was nothing that these poor victims could do. They could not 
even offer passive resistance, despite the fact, according to Professor 
Slamet, that 99 per cent of the population was unwilling to co-operate 
with their temporary masters. Throughout the Japanese Gestapo 
was active. 
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But there were others who also had to endure miseries. I refer, 
of course, to the Netherlanders who, looking upon themselves as 
no less native to the country than any other section, did not hasten 
to places of safety when danger threatened, while leaving their fellow- 
countrymen, the coloured people, to face the music. 

Among the first to suffer at the hands of the unspeakable Japanese 
(how short are human memories!) was the heroic Governor- 
General, Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer, who remained at his 
post and was exhibited to the natives so that they might stare and 
mock. But the natives did not mock. Not one even laughed. Those who 
passed, and stood, and saw, gazed upon this great man with the quiet 
feeling of respect which is one of the many charming natural character¬ 
istics in ordinary times of the Indonesian peoples. His name is almost, 
though not wholly, unknown in Britain and America, but it will live 
in our history as long as water flows in our canals. 

Thousands of others of Netherlands origin, men, women and 
children, were murdered, tortured and subjected to the most un¬ 
speakable indignities in the sight of natives. In one women’s camp 
10,000 women and children had to stand daily, sometimes for four 
or five hours, in the blazing tropical sun, constantly bowing to Japanese 
and Indonesians who passed. It is not my purpose to harrow my 
readers’ minds with stories of what these harrassed people endured. 
Their sufferings were intense; their behaviour proud and a credit to 
the race from which they sprang. 

These people, for the ‘‘crime” of being white, suffered with and 
for their Eastern fellow-countrymen. They were all subjected to the 
control of the criminal Japanese and their lickspittles. Soekarno, 
protector of the people, urged thousands of his fellows to “offer” their 
services for the Japanese war effort. He even went so far as to propose 
the introduction of conscription in Java, but the Japanese were wary 
and refrained from accepting as great a measure of generosity as this. 
They were content with the bands of youths of fourteen to sixteen 
years of age which had been whipped together and indoctrinated 
with racial hatred. Soekarno played an active part in forming these 
bands. From the day of their formation they committed the most 
appalling and indescribable crimes, though they have not found their 
way into the headlines of the British and American press. On 
8 November, 1944, a procession through Batavia took place at which 
portraits of van der Plas,^ Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 
were borne through the streets and then burned. This, Professor 
Slamet says, can be regarded as the high tide of Japanese propaganda 


' A leading Netherlands official. 
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to humiliate the white race. It is hardly necessary to mention that 
Soekarno attended the bonfire and delivered an ardent speech. 

The Japanese endeavoured to use the Hookoo Kai movement, the 
“Central Organization of the People^s Will*’ mentioned earlier, as a 
means of mobilizing all social activities in Java for one purpose, to 
ensure the final victory, whatever the means —if not now, then in the 
future. 

To what extent did the Japanese occupation influence the people, 
to what extent did their propaganda, the terror which they organized 
and the deliberate manner in which they set to work to denigrate 
everything Western, affect the people’s outlook? Many have engaged 
themselves in trying to answer this question—Netherlanders who 
were imprisoned, the Parliamentary Commission which was appointed 
by Resolution of the Second Chamber (17 January, 1946) and which 
undertook an enquiry on the spot during the spring of 1946, the 
provisional government which assumed office after the liberation. 

According to eye-witnesses, Japanese propaganda was most 
effective in Java; less so in other parts of the archipelago. In Java 
itself Japanese influence was absolute, but the people will not easily 
forget the squalid conditions in which they were obliged to exist during 
the occupation, and it may therefore be said that those naturally prone 
to collaborate were affected most by Japanese influence and that the 
mass of the people were not irrevocably entangled in its tentacles. 
The disillusionment of those who were drafted into the Japanese 
war machine must certainly have reacted adversely to the Japanese 
and their Indonesian creatures. Netherlanders who were in the 
concentration camps have spoken of much touching help and moving 
devotion shown by Indonesians during their incarceration. The 
people must have thought with sad regrets of the happier conditions 
under which they lived before the Netherlanders were temporarily 
driven from their estates; their minds must have reverted to the years 
of peace and contentment which they had known. All in all, there 
was much to encourage the belief that the return of the Netherlanders 
would be welcomed. 

The position in August 1945 was such that the reinstatement of 
the Netherlands administration would have been welcomed with 
gladness. This would have been possible had a more determined 
attitude been adopted to control events. Promptitude and firmness 
of purpose in reinstating the Netherlands administration could have 
saved the situation. Understandably, any Government would have 
had to grapple with the criminal evils let loose by the Japanese, and 
this would have taken time, for it is easier to release an evil genius 
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from its jar than to prevail upon it to return so that the seal of Solomon 
may be re-aiiixcd- 

To summarize: At the summit the comparatively small body of 
intellectuals, collaborationists, self-seekers, who would sell their souls 
to the devil; then the vast mass of the people in Java proper caught 
between resentment against Western peoples and ways (instilled into 
them by Japanese propaganda) and resentment against the Japanese 
themselves because of the misery which they endured and, except in 
some of the towns, immunity from any marked political bacillus; 
in the territories other than Java an entirely quieter atmosphere and 
more tolerance and understanding—all, however, subject to the 
activities of the youthful terrorists who, with malice aforethought, 
were armed by the Japanese. An ugly inheritance in all truth. 



II 


THE ROYAL MESSAGE OF 6 DECEMBER, I942 

Queen Wilhelmina^s broadcast. 

I T will be clear that the Indies have formed an integral part of 
first the Republic and latterly the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
for many centuries. Their very being has been part of our existence 
and has gone to shaping the small kingdom in Western Europe which 
the world knows today. 

The Germans recognized that Bismarck’s dream of annexation— 
Holland annektiert sick selbst —would remain a dream so long as there 
was “another Netherlands” overseas. Hence Hitler’s consuming 
anxiety, following the events of 1940, to sever the links which con¬ 
nected us with our overseas estates. 

We, however, thought differently. In 1939 the Cabinet in which 
I held office as Minister of Justice deliberately planned to strengthen 
the bonds between the homeland and the Indies. At one of the earliest 
Cabinet meetings which I attended we debated whether Indies’ 
representation could be introduced in the Home Government. 

In 1940 when the Netherlands was invaded by the Germans the 
two constituent parts of the Kingdom were indeed severed from one 
another; the only accessible link in Europe was the Government 
which had established itself in London. The Indies, at least until 
the end of hostilities, would have to manage without the aid and 
support of the motherland, and it even looked as if the motherland 
might need the support of the Indies instead of the reverse. But there 
were no signs of disaffection in the Indies because of this. On the 
contrary, countless expressions of loyalty, many of which were couched 
in the most moving terms, were received by the Queen from people 
of all classes, even from simple villagers. We realized that we should 
have to view the relationship between the two constituents of the 
Kingdom in a new light. This was not a bright new idea. Our thoughts 
had long been moving in this direction. Events, notably the temporary 
separation from the Mother Country, obliged the Indies to act more 
independently than was thought possible. This very state of affairs 
indicated the soundness of our pre-war policy, although at the time 
we could not foresee its application in conditions such as those 
encountered. 

Throughout the war the Government in London never for a 
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moment lost sight of its objective. A Commission was appointed by 
the Governor-General (the Visman Commission, so called after its 
Chairman) to enquire into the political aspirations of the people. 
This Commission submitted its report to the Government in December 
1941, before the Japanese invasion, though publication was deferred 
until after the end of the war. 

In the light of post-war events the report is out of date. It does, 
however, indicate the direction in which we, as a Government, were 
travelling. 

The Commission found that “none expressed the wish to secede. 
No wish was expressed to sever the association which had attached 
the Netherlands and the Indies for centuries, though, as we had been 
led to expect, two groups were anxious to travel quite a way in that 
direction. . . . Though there was much diversity of opinion much 
agreement was expressed by those who gave evidence on many 
issues. . . . With few exceptions there was a demand for the removal 
of legal racial discrimination where this was hurtful. Several demanded 
an Indies citizenship, though ideas differed on this point. There was 
a unanimous demand for greater independence for Indies authorities 
in the conduct of internal affairs and for a broadening of the basis 
of the Central Government. . . . Many desired a new orientation in 
which the Indies would rank with the Netherlands as an equal partner, 
participating in the conduct of State affairs. . . . There was an almost 
unanimous demand for decentralization on a very wide front. The 
local population pleaded for more decentralization in the Outer 
Dependencies.” 

In Her Majesty’s wireless addresses, even as early as May 1941, 
the Queen laid emphasis on the Government’s wish to be informed 
of the desires and views of those concerned relating to the political 
structure of the overseas territories and their place within the Kingdom. 
Needless to say, I and my ministerial colleagues were constitutionally 
responsible for Her Majesty’s utterances. 

On 29 January, 1942, the Government announced that they 
were calling a National Conference, to which representatives of all 
sections of the population would be invited. Steps were taken to 
secure the nomination of delegates, but these came to nothing owing 
to the fall of Java in March 1942. 

Both before and after the outbreak of war with Japan, the 
Governor-General, Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer, had warned 
us that the occupation of the Indies by an Asiatic power such as Japan 
would have unforeseeable consequences, which would be different 
in essence from the after-effects of the occupation of the Netherlands 
by the Germans. We also b^s^’^^^QiPsider other happenines. On 30 
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May, 1942, the United States Under-Secretary of State, Mr, Sumner 
Welles, declared: 

‘‘As the result of this war we must assure the sovereign equality 
of the peoples the world over. Our victory must bring in its train 
liberation for all peoples. The age of imperialism is ended. The 
right of people for freedom must be recognized.’’ 

A lively discussion ensued in the American press. The conclusions 
drawn from this speech were that, generally speaking, the American 
Government were unanimous in their view not to countenance the 
recovery of the European Colonial Empires. 

It is fairly certain that these reactions in the main referred to the 
relationship between Great Britain and India, but initially all European 
“empires” were involved. 

The Netherlands Government in London gave all this serious 
thought. We now had to reckon with two factors, the one-sided 
American view of “colonies” and an anticipated quickening of the 
self-consciousness of the people of the Netherlands Indies. We were 
unable to make contact with the Indies. The Secret Service could 
render little assistance. The situation called for definiteness of purpose. 
We were only a Government in exile and far less potent than American 
public opinion, which was animated by the slogan “Not a drop of 
American blood for the revival of colonial lordship”. It would hardly 
have been “good form” towards an ally whose guests we were in 
London to stress the fundamental difference between the British- 
Indian relationship and that existing between the Netherlands and 
the Indies. This was far too fine a point to be appreciated and debated 
in war-time. 

For a while we considered the advisability of producing a complete 
plan of Constitutional reconstruction, of publishing this and showing 
the world that the Netherlands were ready to give the Indies a measure 
of independence. We even went so far as to prepare a provisional 
draft. 

This gesture, however, was abandoned for the full and sufficient 
reasons that a Government in exile, functioning without the support 
of the States-General, could not, at a time when even the People’s 
Council [Volksraad) could not make its voice heard, exercise sufficient 
authority to take a step of this kind. We also doubted whether the 
Cabinet in London had at its disposal a sufficiently experienced 
administrative machine to enable a comprehensive undertaking of 
this kind to be given the mature and detailed consideration re¬ 
quired. 
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Wc decided instead that the Qjieen should be invited to address 
the world by wireless in terms which, though of a general nature, 
could not lend themselves to misunderstanding and which would 
make it unmistakeably clear to the world what our intentions were 
in regard to the overseas territories. No comparisons with other 
countries were made or indeed called for. We only wished to say in 
the clearest and simplest language what our own objectives were. 
We decided not to refer to constitutional changes. We would leave 
this to a National Conference and Commissions which would have all 
the necessary sources of information at their disposal. We had no 
intention of amending the Constitutional Law or the Indies State 
Regulations. We, therefore, decided to invite the Queen to give the 
world a royal message, which would indicate general hopes and 
intentions, though this, of course, could not have more legal signifi¬ 
cance than a Speech from the Throne. In accordance with Constitu¬ 
tional usage the Cabinet were responsible for the contents of the 
message. We wished this statement to be one of historic importance 
and one which would enable the Americans to realize that their 
war-aims and those of the Netherlands were the same. The Message, 
which is appended as an annex, speaks for itself. It has been misquoted 
by post-war politicians to cover their own blunders. It is, therefore, 
necessary to expound it somewhat in detail. 

The Royal Message was careful in its choice of words and was not 
lush with promises (‘T am convinced”; ‘T visualize”; ‘Tt is my 
opinion”). The draftsmen were conscious of the limited field in which 
they could operate. They could only picture an ideal, and project 
this: they could not leave their successors a legacy of a juridical and 
political fait accompli. The Message was based on the ideal of the 
indivisibility of the Kingdom within the framework of the established 
Constitution. It expressed the hope for a reconstructed united kingdom 
and did not envisage a separation of the two constituents which later 
might negotiate an accord. 

announce that it is my intention, after the liberation, to create 
the occasion for a joint consultation about the structure of the Kingdom and 
its parts in order to adapt it to the changed circumstances^ f 'Ht is beyond 
doubt that a political reconstruction of the Kingdom as a whole and of the 
Netherlands and the overseas territories as its parts is a natural evolution^ f 
'Ht will be possible to reconstruct the Kingdom on the solid foundation 
of complete partnership to carry fully their responsibility, both internally 
and externally^) 

No one in his senses could have expected a Government which 
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was fighting alongside the Allies to do other than speak up for the 
retention of the existing bonds with overseas territories, which indeed 
was one of the considerations which led that Government to expatriate 
itself in May 1940. 

I find myself hard pressed to understand how anyone can suppose 
that the Royal Message held out the prospect that the Indies would 
be handed over to Soekarno and Hatta who, as we knew, were 
collaborating actively with the Japanese at a time when Western 
civilization was battling for its life. 

The Royal Message did not indicate the relinquishment of one jot 
of the responsibility of the Netherlands Government for the adminis¬ 
tration of the Indies. What it did was to outline a distant prospect in 
general terms. 

(“7 know that the Netherlands more than ever feel their responsibility 
for the vigorous growth of the Overseas Territories^\) 

The whole theme of the Message was to the effect that it was not 
possible to shape the form of a reconstructed kingdom in London, 
that this would require much preparatory work leading up to a 
National Conference. At that Conference, to be convened by the 
Netherlands Government (the only competent authority), representa¬ 
tives of all groups of the population would be invited to deliberate 
and advise. Only then would decisions be formulated in a Constitutional 
and legal manner. The Royal Message pronounced the spirit but 
could not even adumbrate the form of these deliberations. Drafting a 
Constitution is a labour which can only be done in peace-time and 
which calls for an intimate and penetrating understanding covering 
a wide and varied field. 

(“TAe conference of the entire Kingdom which will be convoked^ f 
can only resume these preparatives when everyone will be able to speak his 
mind freely''; 'Ht would be neither right nor possible to define its precise 
form at this moment" ; Moreovery the population of the Netherlands and 
of the Netherlands Indies has confirmed through its suffering and its 
resistance its right to participate in the decision regarding the form of our 
responsibility as a nation towards the world and of the various groups of the 
population towards themselves and one another"; ^^by working out these 
matters nowy that right would be neglected",) 

I now come to a reference in the Message which has been much 
misrepresented. It spoke of ‘Voluntary acceptance”, “the will and 
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ability for harmonious and voluntary cooperation’\ In order to 
justify post-war political blunders attempts have been made to translate 
these phrases as indicating that the Netherlands East Indies constituted 
a sovereign State (this view has been expressed by Hatta and others) 
and was only called upon to negotiate agreements voluntarily with the 
Netherlands. It is, however, as clear as day that where mention is 
made of ‘‘no political unity nor national cohesion can continue to 
exist which is not supported by the voluntary acceptance and the faith 
of the great majority of the citizenry”, this refers to an existing situation, 
to the loyalty of the people to the existing form of Government. A 
crude comparison could be made with the willingness of crowds 
themselves to assist in the maintenance of order: without this co-opera¬ 
tion the police would be helpless. Every word in the Message should be 
read in this light. From my own personal knowledge I can say this 
without fear of contradiction. 

When the draft of the Message was under discussion one of the 
responsible Ministers wondered whether the Indies would wish to 
maintain the pre-war relationship after the liberation. This was a 
purely rhetorical question, as the Minister himself immediately 
admitted, since in his opinion no one believed that the Indies would 
wish to sever the ancient ties. This idea was, however, in total 
conflict with the character and the political shape of the Kingdom as 
an historic-juridical entity and was therefore at once dismissed. Those 
who are inclined to make play with the use of the word “voluntary” 
in order to justify the post-war policy which has almost destroyed 
the Netherlands Indies do less than justice to the meaning of 
language. 

By way of summary, when in 1942 we thought or spoke of the 
Netherlands East Indies (I use the shorter expression Indies or 
Netherlands Indies throughout, though I do not overlook our loyal 
possessions in the Antilles) we thought of a stable society which had 
gathered Western ways and habits to itself and had developed 
historically under our guidance. Every Netherlander, Javanese, 
Sumatran, Amboynese, or whoso else for the time being was domiciled 
in London, thought of a country where all dwelled in conditions of 
serenity, security and freedom beneath the Netherlands tri-colour, 
joined in unity by bonds of affection with the Motherland. In those 
hectic days of the war not a soul dreamed of a territory controlled by 
one or a few native groups in which whites would at most be tolerated 
if they “went native”. Mr. Churchill once said that he was not called 
upon to wage war to liquidate the British Empire. Certainly no one 
in a position of authority in 1942, whatever his politics, Left or Right, 
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gave thought for a moment to a possible liquidation of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands which—^let me repeat, included the Indies—^threw 
in its all as an ally. None dreamed of what was to come: murder, 
pillage, arson and destruction. 

The Royal Message made it clear that the ideal was one kingdom, 
united and indivisible, of which the constituent parts, following the 
course of historic development, should enjoy the widest degree of 
home rule and liberty. The Government appreciated that far more 
than a single step forward was required. A forward movement on a 
wide front was envisaged. A polity was indicated in which the peoples 
' and groups of the Indies would have wide powers to direct their own 
affairs though, I need hardly remark, in accordance with sound 
political principles and with a proper regard for the development 
of a healthy national spirit. In such a framework there would have 
been no place for differentiation between races or nationalities; the 
healthy principle that the natural aspirations of the various groups 
should serve the Government as guide would have been observed. I 
have already shown how vital this is in a mixed society in which 
peoples of many races dwell together, each with their own individual 
and reasonable desires to live their lives in accordance with established 
ways and customs. In such a system Nethcrlanders of Indies birth 
would have had their proper place with all the rest. 

The National Conference which was to have been convened to 
prepare the ground for all this would have enabled the peoples of the 
reconstructed territories of the Kingdom to make their voices heard 
in a manner most likely to promote a healthy state of affairs. None, 
whether Netherlander or foreigner, can believe that this was other 
than a movement in the direction of the freedom for which the Allies 
were striving. 

If, therefore, instead of parleying with Soekarno and Hatta, the 
historic and constitutional way had been followed in the manner 
indicated in the Royal Message, the Netherlands East Indies, instead 
of being in a state of chaos, today would be enjoying the fruits of 
reconstruction and its peoples would have autonomy, liberty and 
security. 


The Royal Message reached the cars of those to whom it was 
addressed. It was well received and accepted as statesmanlike and 
liberal-minded. 

The Government took immediate steps to implement the Queen’s 
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words and to make arrangements so that Netherlands authority would 
be able to function with a minimum of delay after the liberation. The 
initial period after the liberation was expected to be one of transition. 
Much preliminary work was needed to make the necessary adminis¬ 
trative and military arrangements. Dr. van Mook proceeded to 
Australia as Lieutenant Governor-General in 1944 and was given 
extraordinary powers so that he might assume charge of the administra¬ 
tion. A provisional Netherlands Indies Government was established 
at Brisbane pending its transfer to Batavia and the reassumption of 
his office by the Governor-General, Tjarda van Starkenborgh 
Stachouwer, who at the time was a prisoner of war in Korea. Arrange¬ 
ments were in train for the People^s Council (the Volksraad) to function 
again at the earliest possible moment and for a Council of Heads of 
Departments to be set up. Army Commanders were appointed. In 
short, everything was in readiness, even as in the case of the Nether¬ 
lands itself, for a return to the old tried and constitutional way, though 
with the aid of temporary institutions and exceptional temporary 
powers. 

Three stages were contemplated: organization in war-time, 
organization during the period of transition and complete rehabilita¬ 
tion. All of these were provided for by Statute Law which was 
subsequently recognized by the States-General as binding. It was the 
intention that once the administration had been reinstated in the 
liberated motherland and overseas territories, and public services were 
functioning in a pre-war manner, consultations could start on new 
forms of political organization which would {a) satisfy the aspirations 
of the various groups in the Indies, (b) would establish conditions 
under which the autonomy of a refashioned Indies would be carried 
as far as possible and (c) guarantee the security, liberty and legal rights 
of all, in an even more generous form than before the war. 

We were conscious that there were many hurdles to be surmounted. 
It was a heavy task, after part of the Netherlands in Europe had been 
liberated in 1944, to create an army in a short space of time so that 
it would be possible to participate in military action against Japan 
and join in the liberation of the Indies. Although information about 
the situation in Java and Sumatra which reached us was scanty, we 
had an inkling of the disintegration which had set in as a result of the 
Japanese occupation. But it is certain that in the autumn of 1944 and 
in the early days of 1945 there was lively and deep-rooted anxiety on 
the part of the Netherlands people to do everything possible to rebuild 
their empire. The offers of service from volunteers, both civilians and 
military, to join in the task of freeing the suffering peoples in the 
East from the Japanese terror was overwhelming. 
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It has been said that the sudden termination of hostilities with 
Japan in August 1945 was fatal as it was left to an Ally and not to 
the Netherlands themselves to take military action. There is a measure 
of truth in this, but other factors contributed to the appalling 
catastrophe which ensued. One of these in particular, the origin of 
which may be sought in the Japanese occupation and which may almost 
be looked upon as the source of all the evil, calls for separate 
examination. 



Ill 


THE JAPANESE TIME-BOMB—THE INDONESIAN REPUBLIC 

A DISTINCT change in the fortunes of the Allies marked the 
opening of 1943. On 8 February of that year the Japanese were 
driven from Guadalcanal. In the same year the Solomon Islands were 
reoccupied^ The U.S. Navy captured the Gilbert and the Marshall 
Islands. The Allies were now fully on the offensive everywhere except 
in Burma where the last Japanese major offensive was opened in the 
first month of 1944 by General Terauchi, who launched seven divisions 
against Kohima and Impal, the bridgeheads to India. 

On 22 April of that year the first Netherlands territory, Hollandia 
in New Guinea, was recaptured. This was followed by the occupation 
of Morotai, East of Halmaheira, on 15 September, 1944. 

In October of the same year the Americans secured a foothold in 
the Philippines at Leyte. Strategic points were occupied in the Marianas 
and the Carolines. At the end of the year landings were made in 
Mindoro; in January 1945 at points in Luzon. The ring round Japan 
was tightening and the thrust at the heart of the Japanese Empire, the 
main object of Far Eastern strategy (even as in the West the strategy 
was based on the capitulation of Berlin), was brought closer by the 
capture of Okinawa and Iwoshima. 

Ultimate victory was certain, though a lengthy co-ordinated Allied 
campaign by sea, air and land still seemed inevitable. The strategic 
plan which was directed at the enemy’s heart left the Netherlands East 
Indies, in a manner, out on a limb. Even as in Montgomery’s strategy 
in Europe the Netherlands could not be completely liberated until the 
final thrust at the Germans had been made, so, too, was it in the 
Far East, where the Indies could not be liberated until Tokyo had 
capitulated. 

This period of suspense was the cause of a marked deterioration in 
the situation, so that we were caused the gravest apprehensions. Yet it 
offered the Netherlands Government an opportunity of training 
sufficient Netherlands troops to participate in the final operations in 
the Far East. 

Meanwhile, on 6 August, 1945, the first atom bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima. Three days later a second atom bomb was dropped on 
Nagasaki. All the risks which would have accompanied a combined 
operation by land, air and sea against the central Japanese islands were 
avoided by these happenings. The unconditional surrender of the enemy 
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was only a matter of days. The speedy re-occupation of the Nether¬ 
lands Indies by the Netherlands administration appeared on the 
immediate horizon. Before long, once the economy and administrative 
system of the country were functioning, steps to implement the 
promise of autonomy would be possible and the partnership of the 
Netherlands and the Indies in a reconstructed Kingdom could become 
effective. 

But the best laid plans cannot make provision for cunning, chi¬ 
canery and rascality. A powerful time-bomb, placed there by the 
Japanese, lay in our path. It bore the inscription “the Indonesian 
Republic’’. 

On 7 September, 1944, shortly after the formation of a new Japanese 
Cabinet by General Koiso, a Japanese radio announcement gave the 
news that “Indonesia would be granted independence”. This was the 
first discernible sign that Japan felt that the end was approaching and 
was busily engaged in thinking out “What next?” Following authori¬ 
tarian custom the announcement was received with “great expressions 
of delight”. On 8 November, 1944, the “delight” found expression in 
the procession through Batavia to which I have referred earlier at 
which portraits of van der Plas (a leading Government official), 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill were borne through the 
streets and then solemnly consigned to the flames. Unfragrant memories 
of appeals to mass psychology by Hitler and Goebbels! 

On 29 April, 1945, on the occasion of the birthday of the Japanese 
Emperor, more body was given to the promise of independence by 
Premier Koiso, who appointed a Commission (in the Indies) “of pre¬ 
paratory enquiry into the means of paving the way to independence”. 
Soekarno and Hatta led the Commission. Intensive propaganda 
followed. 

On 17 July, 1945, Tokyo announced the date on which independence 
would be granted. Initially this was fixed for 19 August, 1945. On 
7 August, 1945, the Japanese High Command in the South Seas 
announced the appointment of a second Commission of preparatory 
enquiry into the future of the Indonesian peoples as an inde¬ 
pendent nation, which would be a link in the chain in that peculiarly 
altruistic Japanese conception, the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere. (The Commission of Enquiry appointed on 29 April, 1945, had 
evidently completed its labours.) On the same day Soekarno and 
Hatta were summoned to Saigon by the Japanese Supreme Army Com¬ 
mander. They reached Saigon on 9 August. They received their instruc¬ 
tions from Terauchi and, it may be assumed, were appointed President 
and Vice-President designate of the future republic. They were left 
free to fix the date of the declaration of independence themselves. In 
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conformity with earlier announcements Japan was ready to announce 
this on 19 August* On 15 August, however, Japan capitulated. Appar¬ 
ently Soekarno and Hatta, feeling lost without Japanese support, were 
hesitant. Perhaps, too, they had some doubts. Extremist youths in 
Indonesia, however, took the initiative, kidnapped Soekarno and Hatta 
for the matter of a single day, held them at Rengasdengklok in North 
Krawang (Java) and only released them against a promise that they 
would at once proclaim the republic. This was not long delayed. The 
republic was proclaimed on 17 August, 1945! 

The Japanese were well content. Their insurance policy was in 
force. Some day they would reap the benefits. 

The entire conduct of the Japanese war in the Pacific, including 
the Netherlands Indies, had as its political background the “Greater 
East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere’* under Japanese control. When, in 
September 1944, central advisory commissions were appointed to 
prepare the way for independence in Java and Sumatra, members 
had to take the oath of allegiance to the sacred person of the 
Japanese Emperor. Many of them promised to join in Japan’s Holy 
War. The Japanese Salute with outstretched arm and clenched fist 
and the cry Merdeka! (Freedom!) were the symbolic externals of 
the five fundamentals^ which made up “Indonesia’s” policy in 
building up the great Asiatic co-prosperity sphere under Japanese 
leadership. 

When, on II August, 1945, Soekarno was summoned to Saigon by 
Terauchi he expressed his gratitude for the sublime generosity of the 
Japanese Emperor. Throughout, both sides gave the closest attention 
to the Indies’ position in the “co-prosperity sphere”. 

Even after the capitulation, the Japanese military leaders, in breach 
of the armistice, continued to give the new “republic” their paternal 
blessing. The Japanese army commander in Java deferred the 
announcement of the end of the War until after the “republic” had been 


^ These five fundamentals, the Banjo dodai, were: 

(fl) Together with the other East Asiatic Nations we shall live or die with Dai Nippon 
and we wiU make our sacrifice willingly, knowing that the present war is waged to vindicate 
peace and justice; 

{b) We shall establish a united, independent, sovereign, just and prosperous nation 
which will endeavour to be a worthy member of the Great East Asia Go-prosperity Sphere 
under the noble and benevolent leadership of Dai Nippon ; 

(c) We shall endeavour with utmost energy to attain our glory by preserving and de¬ 
veloping our regional culture and civilization, by promoting Asiatic culture and by digesting 
world culture in general; 

(d) By preserving the brotherly spirit with the other East Asiatic Nations we shall serve 
our fatherland with the utmost strength and devotion for the Almighty; 

(<) We shall strive with burning zeal for eternal world-peace, based upon the Hakka 
ichiu principle. This is the principle that to all nations of the world must be accorded their 
proper place in accordance with their virtue under the leadership of Japan within the 
framework of which the Great East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere is an important part. 
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declared. In his pronouncement the Japanese said, inter alia^ “We swear 
never to forget our oath to live and die together with Indonesia.” 
Hatta’s reaction on 29 August, 1945—a fortnight after the capitulation 
—^was “Japan’s precepts are known to all of us and we have made them 
the basis of our own action to secure independence for Indonesia”. 

Even after the armistice, indeed to this very day^ Japanese officers serve 
as instructors and leaders in the republican army. 

This Indonesian republic from the first was indubitably a Japanese 
creation. But it is far more than this. It is a delayed time-bomb to 
ensure that although the Japanese lost the war they will win the peace. 
None, of course, knew what manner of high explosive the Japanese 
would leave behind. That this treacherous race had been up to devilry 
was certain. What was not known was the exact form this devilry would 
take. They certainly succeeded, by the use of sly and insidious propa¬ 
ganda, in injecting a virulent hatred of the white races into the minds 
of the people. In addition, they left the peoples of South-East Asia, 
particularly those of Indonesia, a material legacy in the form of arms 
and munitions which were allowed to pass to the possession of trained 
guerillas. For years to come the territories will know conditions of 
unrest and suffer terrorism at the hands of guerilla bands raised by the 
Japanese and known as the “boys with the gun”. 

This is no mean time-bomb, planted to explode at some distant 
date. 

I could expose the threads which linked some of the nationalist 
leaders to their Japanese overlords, but I refrain since this would 
necessitate revealing the sources of our intelligence and the workings 
of our intelligence service. 

The Japanese purpose in forming an Indonesian republic was part 
of a long-term plan which envisaged the formation of a number of 
Asiatic satellites, with which, when the time was ripe, close relation¬ 
ships could be resumed. Other countries involved in this plan were 
Burma and Indo-China, which were among the first recipients of this 
Japanese bounty of independence. The measure of this “independence” 
may be found in the declarations which I have already quoted. It was 
“independence” of a special order: it was the independence of a dog 
on a leash. 

In every detail the Japanese showed their calculated cunning. In 
the early days of the occupation when Japan appeared to be on the 
crest of the wave the Rising Sun was flown everywhere. Later, when 
things were not going so well, the Rising Sun had a companion in the 
red and white colours of the future Indonesian “republic”. The war 
ended, only the red ind white of the Indonesians was flown. When, 
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therefore, the ancient red, white and blue of the Netherlanders, known 
and honoured in these seas for almost four centuries, were again seen, 
they were not the colours of liberators, but of interlopers! The Japanese 
gave: the Netherlands took away! It was all most cunningly contrived* 
It is necessary that I should refer to the youth organization, 
Seinmdariy^ which the Japanese called into being. This was not dis¬ 
similar from the Hitler Jugend. The task of this body was to foster race 
hatred against Westerners and stimulate goodwill towards the mighty 
Japanese conquerors. But worst of all, as has been described so lucidly 
by Assistant-Resident Meyer, was the encouragement of criminal acts, 
the awakening of all the baser human passions. For many a long year 
any government, whatever its form, will have a heavy task on its hands 
to cope with the bestiality let loose by the Japanese and soften the 
hatred of the white peoples which was so artfully stimulated. 

It was not by accident that the Japanese chose Soekarno and Hatta 
as their instruments. Soekarno, as I have said earlier in these pages, 
represented a small group of intellectuals who refused to co-operate 
with the Netherlands in any way and are filled with a consummate 
hatred of everything that is Western. 

As far back as 22 October, 1945, the National Information Service 
issued a statement in which the Netherlands people were told, inter aliUj 
that: 


‘‘Soekarno has specifically said that the independence of 
Indonesia is his object and that he is prepared to use every means to 
secure this. He would accept independence as a gift from the devil 
in person. . , . Soekarno and the Netherlands are as the poles 
apart and one might as well arrange a conference between butchers 
and vegetarians to decide what should be done with the cattle. 
Soekarno and, possibly even to a greater extent, his Vice-President 
Hatta, are opposed to every form of Netherlands Authority.’’ 

How little Hatta can be trusted politically may be judged from the 
fact that he was a member of the Perhimpoenan IndonesiUy^ a body which 


* Seinendan = home-guard, 

* Communist influence manifested itself in particular when in 1922 an Indonesian Union 
was set up at The Hague calling itself the Perhimpoenan Indonesiay members of which were 
young Indonesian students attending Netherlands Universities who were favourably 
inclined towards Communism. This organization was supported by the Comintern, with 
which it had many contacts. Some membeis of the Perhimpoenan Indonesia stay(^ for 
a while in Moscow and on their return to Indonesia took a leading part in political life. 
After openly professing its sympathy with Comintern world strategy the Perhimpoenan Indonesia^ 
represented by Mohamed Hatta, made an agreement in December 1926 with the Parted 
Kommunis Indonesia, represented by Semaoen, by virtue of which the former was to direct 
the policy of the latter. Moscow ordered the annulment of this agreement as it would have 
mesmt a subordination of a Communist organization to a nationalist one. Asiatic solidarity 
against the white race was another feature of its propaganda. 
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he represented at a conference of LIGA, the League against Colonial 
Oppression, which was held in Brussels in February 1927. LIGA was a 
cover-organization for the Comintern. Hatta was one of the Vice- 
Presidents of this Communist Congress. 

Something of Soekarno’s character was exposed in a dispatch 
dated 3 September, 1945, which Dr. van Mook sent to Lord 
Mountbatten. Van Mook informed Mountbatten that when Soekarno 
was arrested by the Netherlands Indies Government before the war he 
offered to betray the secrets of his associates in the Nationalist move¬ 
ment. The Japanese could not have found better men to protect their 
interests “in their absence”. 

Their crimes against their fellow-countrymen will rise against them. 
Hundreds of thousands, nay even millions, the so-called romushas, were 
conscripted into labour gangs and shipped overseas where untold 
numbers perished in the service of the Japanese war machine. 

But Soekarno and his friends did not care. When the Japanese 
occupation terminated there were cordial exchanges of expressions of 
goodwill. These were to the effect that despite the parting of the ways 
both would hold on to their objects of working for the expulsion of the 
white race. The situation bears all the signs of the current catch- 
phrase ‘T’ll be seeing you”. It will be seen that the Japanese were 
prepared to use any instrument, even a known Communist like Hatta, 
to further their ends. The Communist Hatta of 1927 became the 
Nipponophil Hatta of 1945. 

It is not surprising in the circumstances, merely to pick an instance 
at random, to read in a Japanese newspaper published in Java in 
August 1945 of the formation of a new Japanese society, the “Society 
for the conduct of the twenty years’ war”. This society has as its modest 
object the final destruction of the Anglo-Saxon peoples within twenty 
years. A tall order, perhaps, twenty years. But who knows, the way 
things are going? 

Is it really necessary to present further details to show that the 
Japanese, seeing their gains slipping through their fingers, deliberately 
set out to form an Indonesian republic which would revert to them in 
twenty years’ time? There are none so blind as those who will not see. 
Those who cannot sec what a powerful time-bomb has been placed in 
the Indies by the farsighted Japanese must be more blind than all the 
rest. Our age is filled with evidence of the terrible truth that the authori¬ 
tarian state devours its own young and injects its vile virus into all 
peoples within its reach. 

A considerable authority on the Indies who spent many years 
of his life there and has a deep and understanding knowledge of the 
people and their ways once said to me: “You have not considered 
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sufficiently the deep forces at work in the impenetrable and untamed 
East. These arc generated by hatred of Westerners and will work in 
such wise that directly, when the bomb explodes, all your labours, all 
the labours of the past century, together with millions of lives wWch 
have known a measure of human content, will be swallowed in the 
abyss.” I am constantly reminded of these words, spoken a few days 
after the liberation, and I am filled with apprehensions for the future. 



Part Three 


CHAOS 

I 

CATASTROPHE 

A ugust 15, 1945, the day on which S.E.A.C. and Lord 
.Mountbatten assumed responsibility for the entire Netherlands 
East Indies, was a day of destiny. Mountbattcn apparently failed to 
realize that he was bailee for Netherlands property and that it rested 
with him to restore this intact. The Netherlands Government at The 
Hague, and their representative in Java, the Lieutenant Governor- 
General, Dr. van Mook, for their part, cannot be exculpated from the 
grave errors of judgment which were committed. They chose the 
course of parleying with the rebels. Catastrophe was inevitable. 

The Netherlands authorities hunted with the hare and ran with the 
hounds. They were not averse from treating with rebels, while simul¬ 
taneously setting up new states, negara’s, in the territories under 
their control. Later they extended this procedure to “republican” 
territory. Had they held fast to the second course a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulties would have been possible at an early stage. Indeed, 
they themselves, wearied of repeated breaches of faith by the “repub¬ 
licans”, on two occasions, in July 1947 and December 1948, were 
obliged to initiate police action to assert their authority. Apart from 
these two lucid intervals the policy of the Government reduced the 
Kingdom to the status of a mere bargaining counter and, at that, in 
bargainings with men whose avowed dislike of Europeans and Western 
tutelage was notorious. 


Had so many meddlers not stuck their clumsy fingers in the pie a 
relatively speedy recovery would have been possible. A people may 
suffer rigorous privations when their country is occupied by an enemy, 
but when morale is sound and there is wise leadership recovery from 
war wounds is certain. But it is retarded indefinitely in circumstances 
such as those which faced us when revolutionaries such as Soekarno 
and Hatta were allowed to continue the work of their masters. 

To make my meaning abundantly clear, let me set side by side a 
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picture of how the Netherlands in Europe fared and were able to re¬ 
cover from their gaping wounds, and the fantastic phantasmagoria 
in the Indies. As a result of German exactions, the Netherlands in 
Europe sustained financial losses estimated at twenty-six milliards 
of guilders. A large part of Rotterdam, much of The Hague and 
considerable areas of other cities were reduced to rubble. Between 
150,000 and 200,000 Netherlanders perished in concentration camps. 
Thousands of members of the resistance movement were shot. Tens of 
thousands perished of malnutrition. Many factories were stripped to 
the very walls. A terror bestrode the country. A few misguided indi¬ 
viduals were even reduced to collaboration. Civil and criminal law, 
civil rights and constitutional practice were dead letters. Yet, within a 
short while after the liberation, recovery was on the way. Within a 
comparatively short time law and order were restored and the general 
aspect of life was not so wholly different from what it was before the 
Germans invaded in 1940. 

Now for the reverse of the medal. In the early days the situation 
in the Netherlands Indies was almost identical with that which per¬ 
tained in the Netherlands in Europe. Tens of thousands of Nether- 
landers and Indonesians had been done to death by the Japanese in 
concentration camps, hundreds of thousands had been caught up in 
the Japanese war machine and had perished. The Japanese had ravaged 
and plundered, destroyed the administrative machine and the judicial 
system, inveigled the dastardly few into collaboration and treason, had 
turned day into night to further their objects. As in the case of the 
Netherlands in Europe, the whole build-up of centuries had been rocked 
as a result of the cataclysm, but it had not crashed. Notwithstanding the 
grave hurts which had been sustained, the mess which the Japanese 
left behind could have been cleaned up as was done in the metropolitan 
Netherlands. A clear-cut policy and resolute action would have yielded 
results almost beyond computation. But these were lacking. A tidal 
wave had swept over the territories and left deep layers of mud and 
debris behind it, including a handful of men who called themselves the 
“Indonesian Republic”. The soil was soured; anarchy had replaced 
ordered Government, The so-called “republicans” who headed the 
revolution destroyed that admirable intangible, the mixed social order, 
to which I have referred earlier in these pages. Racial hatred continued 
unabated solely because the so-called republic was not firmly suppressed. 
Instead, the “republic” was permitted to grow from being a puny form 
of words to an inchoate concept which obtained an international 
reputation. The mixed social order whereby whites and coloured lived 
together in harmony was destroyed. 
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Section 45 of the Indies State Regulations, the Constitution of the 
Indies, lays the primary duty on the Grovcrnor-General of ^ ^protecting 
the people against oppression from any quarter”. This section was 
virtually a dead letter after August 1945. In that year and in 1946 the 
so-called bersiap^ was launched. Thousands of Chinese and Indies* 
Nctherlanders were murdered in the most appalling circumstances. 
The atrocities perj>etrated by the Pemudas, Soekarno’s youth army, 
defy description. If only one-tenth of these unspeakable atrocities had 
been committed in any other country the world press would have 
shrieked its anger. But a deathly silence overhung the scene. Those in 
authority were ready to discuss the future of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands with professed enemies, collaborators, whose object was 
the destruction of that very Kingdom as an integral whole, that is to 
say, the destruction of the historic edifice which included within its 
bounds not only the metropolitan Netherlands but the East Indies and 
those territories in and bordering on the Caribbean. 

Estimates of the numbers who lost their lives during the republican 
terror between 1945 and 1949 vary. One Governor of East Java has 
estimated that in six months of 1947 alone the number was no less than 
two millions. The population suffered indescribable miseries. Not only 
were there wholesale killings, but those who survived had their 
very rice crops confiscated for payment of taxation in kind, since 
the republic required rice for stockpiling and possible export. The 
people of Madura at one time were obliged to subsist on pounded 
mango seeds and leaves. 

The deterioration of sanitary conditions has become a menace to 
public health. Tropical diseases, which before the war had been 
brought under control to the admiration of the world are now endemic. 
Even Netherlands soldiers have contracted leprosy, unheard of in pre¬ 
war days, and many of these unhappy men have had to be repatriated. 

One of the most heartrending tragedies was the agonizing slowness 
with which civilian internees and prisoners of war were released. 
Despite the strongest protests to the Netherlands and the Netherlands 
Indies Governments these unfortunates remained behind barbed wire, 
left to rot, to suffer indescribable humiliation and ill-treatment. The 
number who failed to survive runs into thousands. Not once did the 
Netherlands authorities lay down the condition absolute that the 
release of these people would have to precede any talks. Instead, there 
was the haggling of the market-place and talk of concessions. 


^ Bersiap, This word was especially mentioned in general reports and literally means 
“ready for attack”. The effect is the creation of a feverish tension by rumour, terrorism, scat¬ 
tered incidents, whispering-campaigns and so on, preceding a general outburst of riot and 
murder. 
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The administration suffered. There were signs of decay. A measure 
of authority is necessary even in the most primitive form of society. 

Words such as “State”, “Minister”, “Parliament”, “Republic” have 
led many to believe that the new Indonesia is an ordered State, even 
though there might be shortcomings, comparable with conditions in 
Europe and America. Big words these, vast pretensions and somewhat 
akin to the mock “Professor” of the mock “University”, The whole 
set-up is tragic, ridiculous and derisible. Even in the East Indonesian 
State, non-republican territory set up with the support of the Nether¬ 
lands, the so-called Parliament was only convened once in the early 
days so that the Cabinet might secure authority to govern without 
the assistance of Parliament. The financial deficit of this State 
during the first year of its existence was more than five times its 
revenues! 

Unsatisfactory though this may be, it is a picture of superlative 
excellence when compared with conditions in the territory controlled 
by the “republicans”. The so-called “republican” Parliament is a 
wholly unrepresentative body, an unelected Hitlerian Reichstags com¬ 
posed of friends of the heads of the republic. The so-called ministers 
sport their dignity and enjoy the sweets of office, but some of them 
do not concern themselves overmuch with their ministerial duties. 
Corruption stalks hand in hand with ineptitude.^ There have been 
financial scandals in “ministerial” (save the word!) circles, though the 
worst of these have been hushed up. Opium smuggling has become 
a profitable occupation and has been conducted quite openly with 
none to say anyone nay! 

The administrative machine in many areas, lacking Netherlands 
guidance, has broken down. Many of the native officials are grossly 
inefficient. One of iny informants who departed for Batavia with high 
hopes, and who spent a year and a half there, has said that if the 
remaining Netherlands supervision of native officials is removed there 
will be confusion worse than confounded within a month. By way of 
comment, my friend was initially one of those who believed that it 
was good sense to negotiate with the rebels! I can only hope that 
some Netherlanders will be prepared to remain as subordinates and do 
the real work for the new order, while their masters, indulging in their 
caprices, find time and occasion to parade and enjoy their new 
dignities. 

^ As a matter of interest it is worth while referring to what the Economist had to say in its 
issue of 26 November, 1945, about the elections in November of that year in the Philippine 
Islands. They elected their Congress and a President “with a violence and corruption 
unprecedented even in their history, and many Americans are wondering whether the 
evident failure of the Filipinos to absorb the lessons of democracy is the fault of the teacher 
or the pupils**. Comparisons arc not always odious! 
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It should need no demonstration that the decline of the 
administration has been accompanied by a rapid deterioration in 
the functioning of public services such as utilities. Keen-eyed 
American observers have not been backward in noticing this. 

What strikes those who knew the old Netherlands East Indies 
most forcibly is the absence of security. Before the war the Netherlands 
East Indies could boast of security. A man could travel unarmed 
wherever he willed. Today, the perilous state of affairs in some areas 
is amazing. Time and again armed gangs have attacked us even on 
the main Batavia-Bandoeng road at a moment when many naive 
individuals believed that all the fighting had died down and a period 
of peace and contentment lay ahead. 

A political vacuum attracts the forces of destruction. This is 
virtually a natural law. When such a vacuum occurs because of the 
breakdown of the administration, whatever the cause, international- 
political and financial-economic forces intrude. 

The so-called Fox contract was typical. This contract, signed in 
New York in January 1948, consisted of no fewer than 816 paragraphs, 
the first of which stated that it had been concluded (owing to the 
needs of the Indonesian Republic) with friendly and forward-looking 
American interests to promote the economic development of the 
Indonesian Republic and to market its products. 

The object of this agreement was the formation of a “corporation”, 
105,100 shares of which would be issued, though powers of direction 
would remain with the holders of 5,000 “A” shares, of which Fox and 
the “republic” each would hold one-half, and 100 “B” shares of which 
Fox would hold 51 and the republic 49. The Fox concern were to 
subscribe the money. They actually put up $500,000 against security, 
consisting of Indonesian Government treasure, which cx-Hearst 
reporter John C. Lee, a Fox representative, had taken with him by 
air from Djokjakarta to Manilla five hours earlier.^ 

The contract was an attempt to secure a lien on raw materials 
produced within the “republic’s” territories and to monopolize the 
entire trade. The Corporation was to have acted as sole and exclusive 
agent of the republic for the purpose of treating with American 
interests. The “republic” in turn made considerable promises such as 
assurances of non-confiscation of investments, reasonable taxation, 
non-interference in the transfer of currency, and so forth. 

It need occasion no surprise that all manner of stories reached the 
Netherlands about the manner in which some of the lordlings of the 


^ “Fox of the Indies”, by Bill Davidson, Colliers's Magazine, 23 April, 1949, pp. 63-65. 
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“republic** were throwing parties and securing funds wherewith to 
indulge in propaganda for their poor cause. 

The extent to which all this, from which the State Department was 
praiseworthily dissociated, was successful or otherwise is not the point 
at immediate issue. The mere fact of these happenings is sufficient to 
illustrate the point. Week in week out, reports are received in the 
Netherlands of smaller fry (many of poor repute) who are busily 
engaged in fishing in the troubled Indies waters. Complaints about 
some of these interlopers from those who have been engaged in the 
conduct of trade in the Indies for generations are frequent. How could 
it be otherwise in circumstances where goods worth millions have been 
disposed of through all the dark and devious channels of world trade 
or where large quantities of rice were “bought** at a very low price 
of which less than one-tenth found its way to its end-destination, the 
rest having “trickled** away en route! 

How long this process of decay can continue before even the super¬ 
ficial observers, who only see apparent prosperity and apparent agree¬ 
ment, are convinced that something is lacking, cannot be said. 

So much for the intervention of the trading community. The inter¬ 
vention of U.N.O. and the Security Council are mentioned elsewhere. 
At this juncture I need only remark that Soekarno and Hatta, 
strengthened in the belief that they had considerable international 
support, were able to adopt a policy whereby their demands were 
constantly jumped-up and the historic form of Government was placed 
in jeopardy. 


In the autumn of 1946 we at last had an excellently equipped 
modern army in the Indies. This army was in a position to bring the 
situation under control. In July 1947, when the police action in Java 
was undertaken, the Netherlands troops—^whose sole concern was the 
liberation of terrorized peoples—were able to get down to their task. 
Almost everywhere they were greeted by the people as liberators. One 
question was constantly put to them—are you really going to remain? 
The troops understood this question. But they could not be expected 
to understand orders that they should break off their task. They could 
not be expected to understand why they should again retire behind 
dangerous lines of demarcation. Any man of mettle would be filled 
with resentment, having been sent to the tropics from his temperate 
habitat to liberate the oppressed, to find himself in leash time and 
again—^finally throughout 1949—and prevented from doing his obvious 
duty, even at the risk of his life, while those at the top, whom he knew 
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were responsible for the catastrophe, were allowed not only to go 
free, but permitted to roam the world as the associates of free men* 

There are occasions when some might almost despair of getting the 
world to see Truth. The idea of a population of tens of millions filled 
with wild enthusiasm for the Indonesian “republic” is exaggerated. 
Admittedly, the people to some extent have become racially conscious, 
an aftermath of Japanese propaganda. There are also vague symptoms 
of social revolutionary aspirations, due to the fact that the republican 
leaders intend to clear up the remnants of feudalism in the domains of 
the ambitious Sultan of E)jokjakarta. Fully 98 percent of the population 
had no political consciousness in 1947, though a large proportion of 
the better classes was anti-republican and fully prepared to co-operate 
on sensible lines with Netherlanders so as to restore the ordered State 
which had produced such outstanding and meritorious results. 

The so-called Federalists were deeply anxious for the re-establish¬ 
ment of the authority of the Netherlands which would protect them 
against the encroachments of the republicans. The Commission of 
Enquiry set up by the States-General reported that in the course of a 
talk with Hamid II, the Sultan of Pontianak, whose entire family was 
murdered by the Japanese, this most enlightened ruler expressed him¬ 
self in no uncertain terms about the republic. He declared that he 
would sooner settle in the Netherlands in Europe than be subjected 
to the rule of the republic. Now, owing to the unhappy course of 
events, Hamid, having later been associated with the republicans, is 
under arrest. The timidity of Netherlands authorities has caused these 
excellent people to choose a course which instinctively they would 
have preferred to avoid. Professor Slamet^ was able to address 
himself to the Queen. But the tens of millions who thought as 
he did, had but one desire, to see the restoration of Netherlands 
authority, coupled with a greater measure of autonomy than before 
the war, but they were inarticulate. 

The Netherlanders and Indo-Netherlanders had their own par¬ 
ticular anxieties. Their first care after the war was to readjust their 
lives and take their place in the community from which the Japanese 
had removed them. Having made a little headway in this, their next 
concern was the future of the Kingdom and the welfare of the people 
generally. They, of all people, realized what might happen to those 
who opposed the Soekarno-Hatta regime. But this mood passed, and 
they now have to face the critical question of their own future in this 
troubled land. The least they hope for is to escape with their lives. 


^ Slamct, an Indonesian, addressed a powerfully-worded and impressive Open Letter to 
the Queen on the situation. 
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That all this has caused financial disruption to the Netherlands 
(already impovcrized by Germany’s rapacity) needs no demonstration. 
The cost runs into thousands of millions. The Americans are engaged 
in priming the European pump with dollars so that economic collapse 
may be avoided. But so far as the Netherlands are concerned there is 
constant seepage. What is received by the West is expended in the 
East, And this process will not cease when the troops return and are 
incorporated in civilian life, since a chaotic Netherlands Indies alienated 
from the Kingdom will continue to be a drain on the national resources. 
An economic entity deprived of its limbs cannot function, despite the 
encouragement of the surgeons. “The operation was successful, but the 
patient died.” A lawless Netherlands Indies, poorly governed, in 
which communications have broken down in many areas and the 
essential work of restoration is handicapped, is a doubtful proposition, 
both as creditor and as economic partner. 


The prestige of the Netherlands has suffered internationally. There 
was utter neglect of the essential task of informing the world what was 
happening. Our information service was bad, thoroughly bad. It is 
shameful that it had to be left to American journalists in mid-1949 
to tell the world of the true conditions. It must also have been confusing 
for foreigners to have learned in 1945 that Soekarno was described as 
a quisling, in 1946 that negotiations were under way with that self¬ 
same Soekarno as representative of the Indies nationalist movement, 
and in 1947 the Government of the “republic” were described in 
sharp language as “profiteers”. In 1948, however, discussions with 
these self-same people were initiated, despite the fact that at the end 
of that year the Netherlands Government issued a publication in 
which the Soekarno regime was described in unflattering terms and 
an explanation was given why its leaders had to be interned on Banka 
island. Finally, to end this serio-comedy, in September 1949 the 
republican representatives were received as loyal partners at the Round 
Table Conference at The Hague, were feted and received by Queen 
Juliana. No ordinary mortal can be expected to understand how 
these men can be damned one minute and praised the next. In the 
deep silences of the night they themselves must suffer bewilderment. 

Meanwhile, there were happenings for which the Netherlands 
authorities cannot be wholly blamed. A state of affairs had developed 
in which the Netherlands were held up in the eyes of a large part of 
the world as a colonial oppressor, as a nation who, for their own 
advantage, refused to give the Indonesian people their freedom! 
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It is a fantastic world in which, of all countries, the Netherlands, 
respected for its devotion to and respect for in ternational law, should 
have been singled out as a colonial oppressor and called to the bar 
of world opinion, and that the sovereign Netherlands State should be 
split in two by having its Eastern provinces removed at the behest 
of that self-same world opinion. Great Britain retains her slice of 
Borneo; Portugal her interest in Timor; the division of Africa among 
the Powers (France, Great Britain, Belgium, Portugal and Spain) 
remains inviolate. Yet we Netherlanders, with an outstanding record 
of wise and liberal colonial administration and development, one of the 
oldest and most stable democracies in Europe, as enlightened (we 
believe) as any nation, are singled out and driven to part with our 
overseas territories. What ails a world that thus obliges an ancient 
democracy to split its house in twain against its will? What ails a 
world which only applauds when the Netherlands, having done this, 
make way for the twin evils of chaos and anarchy? Does the world 
now merely heed the crackpots to the exclusion of the solid thinkers? 
The paradox is difficult to explain. Great Britain has withdrawn from 
the Indian sub-Continent, but she remains firmly entrenched in 
Malaya and Africa. In Malaya (and very properly) Great Britain has 
to cope with “terrorists”, but in our Indies they were “nationalists”. 
In Nigeria they are “rioters”; in Java “Nationalists”! But in Great 
Britain the left hand is unknowing of the operations of its right. The 
Foreign Office evidently has never heard of the amazing results of 
the grant of a Constitution to that ancient British colony Jamaica, of 
which practically the whole negro population is illiterate and illegiti¬ 
mate ! The Americans, of course, may think of Puerto Rico. 

We who have builded sensibly, without the aid of megaphone and 
microphone, braggartry or bluster, have been stripped and robbed 
of our birthright in broad daylight. 
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BACKGROUND STORY 

A. The Post-War Coalition Governments 

T he Netherlands has been governed since the end of the war by 
successive coalitions of apparent incompatibles, the Catholic 
People^s Party and the Party of Labour, in other words, the Socialists. 

It is difficult for a foreigner to understand the Party system in our 
country, since religion and party go hand in hand. The two are 
inseparable. Until 1871 we had a two-party system, Conservatives and 
Liberals. Since then great changes have come over the party scene. 
The individual now votes in accordance with religious-political beliefs. 
Proportional representation, which has been the bane of our electoral 
system since 1920, has added to the peculiar party orientation, and has 
made for stultification and a certain political sterility. 

Individuals support the Catholic or Protestant Parties for the 
simple reason that they have been nurtured in the Catholic or Protes¬ 
tant faiths. Socialists support the Party of Labour as members of 
industrial organizations. Liberals are Liberals because they are not 
dogmatic. 

All this has sadly and adversely affected the conduct of affairs of 
State. 

The several parties can at all times calculate with almost arith¬ 
metical exactitude the extent of the electoral support on which they 
can depend. Since the passing of the Proportional Representation Law 
large shiftings of allegiance have been unknown. As a result of this 
position of stalemate the party caucuses have far more power than in 
Britain or the U.S.A. where the individual voter, if he be so minded, 
may change sides whenever he pleases. All our parties know what 
percentage of seats they will have in any Parliament and the number 
of votes at their command. Roughly, these percentages are: Catholics 
30 per cent, Protestants 23 per cent, Socialists 25 per cent and Liberals 
8 per cent. This state of affairs has prevented any party obtaining an 
absolute majority and has made successive coalitions necessary. 

These coalitions have been parliamentary arrangements as such; 
the parties have made their separate appeals to the country. 

Between the two world wars and, indeed, for many years preceding 
the First World War, Governments were formed by combinations of the 
Roman Catholic and the two Protestant parties. These two Protestant 
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parties have operated independently since 1894 when the single Protes¬ 
tant Party was split as a result of internal dissensions. The larger of the 
two Protestant parties, the Anti-Revolutionaries, held the key position in 
Parliament until the outbreak of the First World War. When that war 
ended the Party’s supremacy was successfully challenged by the Catholic 
State Party. The recent post-war period has been responsible for a 
perpetuation of this state of affairs. Even before the Second World War 
the Roman Catholic Party, now known as the Catholic People’s Party, 
was beginning to show a disinclination to work with the Protestant 
parties, although co-operation between the two groups had yielded 
good returns for so long. The Catholics elected instead to join up with 
the Socialists and run in double harness with their natural political 
opponents. The Socialists, who were known as the Social Democratic 
Labour Party before the war, now call themselves the Party of Labour, 
so as to attract non-artisans. 

The first post-war Cabinet was an extra-Parliamentary body. 
Co-operation in this cabinet by Catholics and Socialists (only the 
Minister of War was a Protestant) led to the formation of a further 
coalition after the 1946 General Election. The alliance which was 
made primarily for the purpose of dealing with home affairs found 
itself confronted with the momentous and thorny East Indies problem, 
which called for the exercise of statesmanship of the highest order. 
Vital issues were at stake. Both parties were certainly at one in that they 
approved of the people at the helm in the Indies, but fundamentally 
there was a deep cleavage of political principle between them. 


Unlike the 1946 Election, the primary issue in that which was 
held in 1948 was the Indies problem. Parliament was dissolved so that 
the people might pronounce on the draft of the revised constitutional 
law which had received a first reading. The Bill, which sought to set 
the seal of legality on the unconstitutional policy of treating with the 
rebels, was unacceptable to the Calvinists, the largest Protestant party, 
who were in opposition. The smaller Protestant opposition party were 
equally hostile, though they did not vote against a first reading on the 
ground that the Government were already deeply committed and that 
there could be no turning back. By supporting this Bill the smaller 
Protestant Party thought that they might be able to influence the 
course of events. The attenuated Liberal Party adopted a similar view. 
Thus a majority for the reform of the Constitution was obtained. 

Catholic voters exercised the franchise not necessarily as whole¬ 
hearted supporters of the Indies policy of their party, but simply 
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becau!M& they were Catholics, supporters of the Catholic People's Party. 
By and large, this is representative of politics in the Netherlands. Thus 
all the parties could count on their normal party vote. 

In the event the Election threw up 32 members of the Catholic 
People’s Party, 27 Party of Labour, 13 Anti-Revolutionary (Protes¬ 
tants), 9 Christian-Historicals (Protestants) and 8 Liberals (Party of 
Liberty and Democracy). The remaining ii seats in a House of 100 
were shared by the Communists, a small Protestant fraction, and one 
Catholic, Mr. Welter, formerly Minister for the Colonies and a man 
who knew more about the Indies than most. Welter courageously 
refused to be associated with his Party’s policy and, against the advice 
of the Bishops, submitted a list of his own candidates to the Electorate.^ 

The Catholics and the Socialists resumed their co-operation in 
the new Parliament and were supported by the smaller Protestant 
Party and the Liberals, but the Catholics held the key to the situation. 
The all-important question was whether they and the Socialists could 
reconcile their sharply opposed principles on Indies policy or whether 
they would again jockey for position because of the internal political 
situation, in particular the maintenance of industrial peace. It soon 
became clear that principles would be sacrificed and that there would 
be quite a bit of shoulder-shrugging born of unholy compromise. The 
two parties, both of whom drew their support from sections of the 
community which had little concern with the Indies, had a funda¬ 
mentally different approach to the problem, but the Catholics elected to 
support the Socialists. 


Before the revision of the Constitutional Law there were many 
shiftings of position. When, for instance, the Netherlands delegates 
returned from Java in November 1946 with the unconstitutional 
Linggadjati agreement in their pockets, the Second Chamber made an 
effort to doctor the agreement so that its unconstitutional appearance 
would be less offensive in the eyes of the people. When, however, in 
March 1947, the agreement was signed as originally drafted, the Catholic 
Party fell in with the views of their Socialist partners! Something 
similar happened in July 1947. The Catholics wished to continue the 
first Police Action, but this was promptly stopped in August, not 
primarily because of the intervention of the Security Council (though, 
as I have said in the appropriate Chapter, the pressure from this source 
was extreme), but because the Socialists considered the Security 

* Under the Propartional Representation system the voters do not vote for individuals 
but for lists of candidates which are drawn up by the respective parties. 
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GounciPs peremptory direction a gift from Heaven and were only too 
anxious to conform with the directive from Lake Success, This repeated 
itself in December 1948 when the third post-war Cabinet was respon¬ 
sible for the second police action. Once again, action ceased prema¬ 
turely on the insistence of the Security Council. On this occasion 
there was at any rate a Cabinet resignation. The Catholic Minister 
Sassen walked out. 

His resignation was followed by that of Dr. Bcel, the High Com¬ 
missioner of the Crown in Java. It will be remembered that Dr. Beel 
was Premier in the second post-war Cabinet. When control of terri¬ 
tories outside the confines of Middle Java was handed over to the 
republic following the van Royen-Roem “statements” even Dr. Beel 
must have felt that he could swallow no more. 

Both in content and in relation to the Security Council the van 
Royen-Roem statements had far-reaching effects. The Catholics again 
protested strongly at the conduct of affairs but, having done this, they 
subsided and meekly accepted the position. This kind of thing en¬ 
couraged agreements being made which ran counter to the Constitution 
and then being explained away by specious argument so that others 
were led to believe that things were not in such a sad plight after 
all. The worst would never happen! An element of unreliability was 
introduced into the conduct of public affairs and a spirit of distrust 
grew up which had never been known before in our public life. 

This was the atmosphere in which the Round Table Conference 
was opened. From the commencement the republic, supported by the 
United Nations Committee for Indonesia, was in a strong negotiating 
position. The general disposition, even in Parliament, was to avoid 
discussion. Matters should now be left to the negotiators. The manner 
in which the Linggadjati agreement was dealt with in the Second 
Chamber illustrates my point. In accordance with normal procedure 
the Opposition demanded that papers should be laid on the table. The 
question was one of supreme importance. This was refused. The 
House was asked to take a summary decision on a vital proposal in 
respect of which there had been no opportunity for detailed study and 
discussion in the press. The rules of parliamentary conduct were 
flaunted. In a bitter mood a distinguished publicist wrote: “We no 
longer need a Parliament; the leaders of the two Government parties 
are able to get along without one.” 

These practices led to the virtual elimination of Parliament as a 
legislative assembly. The Government usurped Parliament’s preroga¬ 
tive to legislate and only sought the rubber stamp of parliamentary 
approval. Needless to say, the Opposition were not unmindful that 
Governments are handicapped when negotiating international treaties 
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and that these cannot always be bruited to the world at large. But 
this was, not a secret defence treaty between sovereign allied nations. 
It was a simple agreement between a sovereign state and a group of 
disaffected persons within the realm. The Opposition were deeply 
concerned about the refusal to permit full parliamentary discussion 
and examination of a paper as important as this agreement. Because of 
the refusal to permit full and free discussion Parliament was obliged 
to accept an accomplished fact. This was not only a breach of the rules 
of normal conduct but was an infusion of totalitarian practice into 
our public life. 

The contrasting views of the Government and the Opposition may 
best be illustrated by setting out the motives which led to the dis¬ 
missal of the Governor-General Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer. 
This had far-reaching consequences. Never in the history of our 
country had any Government taken such drastic action. At no time 
had any Home Government endeavoured to impose their will on the 
man on the spot as did this administration. It is a tragic paradox that 
in their endeavours to grant autonomy to the Indies the Government 
started off on the wrong foot by taking an unprecedented step and 
interfering to the extent of dismissing the responsible man at the 
helm. 

The Minister of Overseas Territories made the following statement 
in the Second Chamber on 16 October, 1945: 

‘T have said that the Government understand and also wish 
to be understood. For this reason they are prepared, even at this 
stage, to conduct talks with the competent Indonesian leaders, so 
as to explain their views and intentions. This is in accordance 
with the Government’s willingness to co-operate with Indonesian 
nationalism within the framework of the realm. It is with extreme 
regret that the Government have learned how deeply their views 
on this point differ from those of the Governor-General, Jonkheer 
van Starkenborgh. It should not be assumed for a moment, should 
he have returned to his post, that he would have refused to co¬ 
operate in conducting a progressive form of Government. The 
difference with the Governor-General docs not lie in the manner 
and measure of the eventual reforms which are to be introduced 
in due course and which have only been discussed with the 
Governor-General in general terms. The difference lies in the path 
to be trodden and, I would add, the tone of the conduct of govern¬ 
ment. The Governor-General is of opinion that the resumption of 
the normal functions of the legal Government should not be 
accompanied by talks such as I have indicated and that we should 
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in no way go further than the blue-print procedure of a national 
conference envisaged at an earlier date. The Government are of 
opinion that administration of this kind would not touch the moral 
roots of the present conflict of view and that they are not surren¬ 
dering any authority by dealing with the problem in the manner 
they propose. They do not hesitate either in their declarations or 
choice of words to recognize Indonesian nationalism, whereas the 
retiring Viceroy would sooner avoid encouraging a sentiment, which 
in this variegated society would easily develop in an unbalanced 
manner, which danger he stresses. Because of this difference of 
principle the Governor-General has found it necessary to tender 
his resignation to Her Majesty the Queen. The Government have 
learned this with deep regret. They are authorized to say that the 
Crown accepts this resignation. They are conscious that the Indies 
will lose the services of a man whose personality calls for the great 
respect of the whole world and whose devotion, capacity and 
character can be ill-spared by the nation.’^ 

Here then is the paradox. The Governor-General was obliged to 
resign because he stood four square for the exercise of sane authority 
and no truck with the rebels. This was in line with the view of the 
Opposition but was not shared by the Government and their sup¬ 
porters. The Opposition view was that the restoration of law and 
order should precede reforms, that the existing representative bodies 
should be caused to resume their functions prior to any further steps 
being taken. The Opposition view was that reforms to carry the Indies 
further along the road to full autonomy should only be introduced in 
accordance with the provisions of the Royal Message of 6 December, 
1942. The Opposition stood for constructive statesmanship and full 
consultation with the people in a proper legal form. They were not 
prepared to accept the view that a country and a polity which had 
passed through cataclysmic happenings which had shaken it to the 
very marrow could stand on its own feet immediately. The Opposition 
believed that there should be the fullest all-round consultation in the 
preparatory work and that any blue-prints for reform should be 
considered by constitutional representative bodies in the Indies. Only 
then, having taken advice from organized and responsible public 
opinion, would it have been proper for the Government to weigh all 
the arguments and take decisions. This sums up the Opposition’s 
case. 

Those who know anything at all about the political principles 
usually held by Catholics must admit that a Catholic Party might 
have been expected to have adopted a line of action such as this. It 
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is a tragedy that their association with the Socialists prevented them 
from doing so. Admittedly, they showed signs of kicking over the traces 
from tMe to time, but in the end they bore their full share of the 
responsibility for a policy which had as its purpose the conclusion of an 
agreement with turbulent movements in the Indies. This included the 
Soekarno movement which had its roots in the Japanese occupation. 
The adoption of this policy failed to prescribe the prerequisite that 
restoration of law and order should come first or that the protection 
of the people and the re-establishment of the country’s economy were 
supreme priorities. There would be no consultation through estab¬ 
lished institutions nor would the decisive word rest any longer with 
the Governor-General and his constitutional advisers! 

Having decided on this course of action the relationship between 
the Catholics and the Socialists took on a different slant. The question 
whether or no authority should be maintained was relegated as a 
secondary consideration. Differences now centred round what manner 
of agreement with persons representing the Indies, whether rebels or 
no, would be acceptable to Catholics as well as Socialists. From time 
to time these differences were manifested publicly. The two parties 
were, however, at one in thinking that this kind of consultation would 
lead to the creation of a new polity in the Netherlands Indies. This was 
subsequently revealed in the proposals to reform the Netherlands 
Constitution which were formulated in 1948. 

That the adoption of this course of action might result in no 
agreement being reached (or, alternatively, though it would amount 
to the same thing, that complete capitulation to the rebels and aban¬ 
donment of the Indies might ensue) was not realized by the Catholic 
Party, despite the warnings of the Opposition that this outcome would 
be inevitable unless an entirely different policy was pursued. 

There was a further consequence. The disappearance of Tjarda 
van Starkenborgh from the scene, and the unconstitutional failure to 
appoint a successor, led to the conduct of affairs falling into the hands 
of Dr. van Mook, the Lieutenant Governor-General, and Professor 
Logemann, the Minister of Overseas Territories. These two, as I have 
written elsewhere in these pages, were twin souls and, although close 
co-operation between a Socialist Minister and Dr. van Mook, whose 
views ran parallel, was not wholly inexplicable, it was bewildering 
that a Party such as the Catholics should have lent themselves to 
abandoning the highest principles of government to which they had 
been traditionally wedded and permitting themselves to become 
parties to a policy of expedients so hurtful to the Indonesian peoples, 
so harmful to those of the Netherlands. This was not a coalition of 
high purpose. It was pull devil, pull baker, and the devil won! The 
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Socialist view, if indefensible, is at least understandable: that of the 
Catholic Party incomprehensible. 


B. The Dignity of Office 

Majesty should reside in a palace. Majesty is above the common 
man. Majesty calls for high regard, esteem, affection and respect, and, 
even in the minds of simple men, respectful awe. Majesty is great, for 
Majesty is the embodiment of greatness and power and truth and 
justice. And Majesty may only reveal itself cloaked in raiment which 
distinguishes it from simples, else Majesty may be unrecognized for 
what it is, since it is not the person that is Majesty, but what that 
person represents. The Maharajah dwells in a palace of fabulous size 
and beauty and is possessed of vast riches, and is remote, and the 
English judge sits solemn and majestic in his Court towering above 
all the rest on his Bench wearing his red robes and his ermine, and the 
officer in the navy, army or air-force wears his gold braid and other 
insignia of office to distinguish him from simple sailors, soldiers or 
airmen. For all these things arc symbolic of authority. They are more, 
they are the outward and visible signs of authority, so that all may 
see and respect authority. Thus, a Viceroy needs to be possessed of all 
those qualities which can carry the burden of Majesty. 

I do not say that the Lieutenant Governor-General should have 
indulged in peacockery, that he should have entered Batavia seated 
in a howdah on a gaily caparisoned elephant or that he should have 
held a Grand Durbar in Batavia’s central square. But I do say that 
as the holder of one of the greatest offices which the Crown had to 
bestow, as a direct representative of the Crown, he should have flown 
the flag high and with pride, in a manner worthy of his many distin¬ 
guished predecessors. Governors-Gcneral rank far above lesser men 
and Governors like Idenburg, Fock, van Heutsz and Starkenborgh, 
though themselves (like Netherlanders generally) of simple tastes and 
outlook, were seized with a full and proud understanding of the dignity 
of their great office and the position which they held. The East respects 
the appurtenances of power; it disdains and distrusts the weak-kneed 
and the humble. 

The Lieutenant Governor-General’s clear intention was to break 
with tradition and go his own road. Within no time he had made up 
his mind that the republic’s de facto existence must be accepted. He 
failed to give clear and firm leadership. The people, to use the American 
colloquialism, did not know whether they “were coming or going”. 
Never in all its long history had the Netherlands* Authority in the Indies 
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presented such a painfully pathetic picture of inaction and indecision. 
In every way the entire character of the Government was changed. 
Lieutenant Governor-General van Mook was not a Viceroy. Van Mook 
had little in common with his great predecessors. His approach to the 
problems which confronted him brought about a state of affairs 
of which the republicans were not slow to take advantage. 


C. Flies in the Amber 
The 

The Indies Government took active steps to introduce Western 
methods of Government on a democratic basis at the commencement 
of the present century. These were at first restricted to the formation 
of municipal councils. District councils followed and helped further to 
educate the people in local government. In 1918 the People’s Council 
came into being. This central and representative body gave the people 
a voice in the administration and enabled them to exercise a complete 
measure of control over the wider affairs of the entire territory. 

In its early days the People’s Council only functioned as an 
advisory body, but its authority was extended in 1925 when it was 
given legislative powers which bound the Governor-General. The 
Governor-General could only formulate the budget in consultation 
with the Council. 

The enlarged authority of the People’s Council was made possible 
by an amendment of the Netherlands Constitutional Law in 1922. 
This really sounded the deathknell of the so-called colonial system, as 
the overseas territories were raised to the status of constituents of 
the Kingdom which, according to the provisions of Section i of the 
Constitutional Law, now consisted of the Netherlands in Europe, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Surinam and Curagoa. Subject, therefore, 
to the authority of the Crown and the Government of the Netherlands, 
a wide measure of autonomy was given to the overseas territories. 

In addition, in 1918 the original districts and their councils in Java 
were superseded by larger provinces, which were divided into regencies. 
Both the provinces and the regencies had their own councils. Outside 
Java progress was not so rapid, though it made headway. These 
political changes reflected an acknowledgement of the fact that all 
groups of the population should be enabled to play a part in the 
conduct of public affairs and that there should be public control of the 
executive and legislation. 

^ The name of this Association is not easily translatable into English. It may be said to 
mean a “Forward Thrust**. 
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All this was in line with the guiding principle which governed 
Netherlands policy mentioned previously in these pages: the creation 
of a new social order which would be neither wholly Eastern nor 
wholly Western, but a synthesis of the two with its own individual 
character. 

It was a successful policy. The new society made headway and 
the conglomeration of Indonesians, Netherlanders, Chinese and Arabs 
laboured together for the common good in the country which was 
their homeland. 

The new social order was intended to harmonize any differences 
between the various races while not trespassing on their individual 
customs. The foundations were laid for a new nation, which although 
autonomous in every respect nevertheless would remain an integral 
part of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

But there was a thorn in the side of a small group of leftish Nether¬ 
lands officials who did not envisage a new nation, based on the 
synthesis of East and West, as part of the Kingdom. They aimed 
instead at the formation of an independent State which would 
be basically Eastern and independent of the rest of the Kingdom. 
They did not favour an integration of the Netherlands Indies with 
the Kingdom, but preached separation. 

Early in 1930 when the political reforms referred to above were 
bearing fruit these men formed an association which they called 
the “Stuw” and which had as its declared object the political 
separation of the East Indies from the Netherlands. 

This association published a monthly periodical, the Stuw^ in 
which these revolutionary ideas were propagated, at first in covert 
form but later openly. On the subject whether or not the Indies should 
be entirely independent the Stuw made no bones about its views, 
which were avowedly separatist. In the issue of i November, 1930, 
the following passage appeared: “We believe complete emancipation 
within the world community to be the natural and only possible aim.” 
This was not to be emancipation within the existing realm nor even 
in a reconstructed realm, but as a full member of the comity of nations, 
the world community. Leading members of this association were 
H. J. van Mook, Professor J. H. A. Logemann and J. A. Jonkman. 
Until 1945 this organization had very little practical influence. It 
consisted of a small group of dissidents and the movement soon 
disintegrated: its publication died a natural death. 

There would have been no need ever to attach any importance 
to this association and its purpose if the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
had not been confronted with the post-war tragedy born of a series 
of events and accidents of history. 
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In 1945 control of the destinies of the Kingdom passed into the 
hands of members of this group, who seized the chance to pursue their 
objects. Authority in the Netherlands Indies was vested in Dr, van 
Mook as Lieutenant Governor-General in 1945, after the Netherlands 
Government had permitted Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer 
to resign and, in breach of the Constitution, failed to appoint another 
Governor-CJeneral as his successor. Van Mook was a “Stuw” man. 
His closest coadjutor was van der Plas, who also had been a member of 
this association; Logemann, who was Minister of Overseas Territories, 
was also a former member. His successor as Minister, Jonkman, 
likewise had been a member of this Society. 

Most of the members of the “Stuw” were students of Leyden 
University where, under the direction of Professor van Vollenhoven, 
who has a considerable reputation as an exponent of international 
law, the relationship of the Indies to the Kingdom was expounded, 
without any direct suggestion that there should be a separation, 
though in a manner which led to the conclusion that the territories 
should be independent of the Netherlands. Professor Logemann was 
dean of the High School of Law in Batavia. Logemann was also one 
of van Vollenhoven’s former pupils and Logemann outbid his master 
in the school of thought which believed that separation was a sine 
qua non. 

A so-called colonial empire invariably poses a dual problem. On 
the one hand there is the political relationship between the “colony” 
and the motherland, between the institutions of the State per se and 
those specifically concerned with the overseas territories. On the 
other, there is the relationship between the indigenous peoples and 
the whites. 

Both Great Britain and the Netherlands wielded actual sovereignty 
in British India and the Netherlands Indies respectively. Sovereignty 
in each case was based largely on Downing Street in London and 
its equivalent, the Plein, where the Ministry of Colonies was established, 
at The Hague. 

The Netherlands’ authorities were always anxious to avoid exceeding 
their authority. They were constantly concerned about the extent to 
which the Crown, in practice the Minister for the Colonies, could 
“direct” the Governor-General. 

In the Indies themselves the problem was weighed and argued 
day in and day out whether it was fit and proper that whites should 
occupy the leading Government posts and whether it would not be 
better if more of these were filled by Indonesians, 

Logemann adopted the view that there should be no directions 
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from The Hague and that the native peoples should themselves 
control the affairs of the territories and be responsible for leadership. 
In other words he was prepared to split the realm into its several 
components, a white Netherlands, a brown Indonesia. He strove his 
utmost for the establishment of an independent State; his view was 
that this was justified because of the growth of national consciousness 
among the “Indonesians”, who, as a nation, should have the right 
10 form their own State. 

The principal fly in van Mook’s ointment was the relationship 
between the Hague and Batavia. It apparently irritated him that the 
Minister for the Colonies should be in a position to issue “directions” 
to the Governor-General and that the States-General in Holland, 
because of their concern with the budget, had overriding powers in 
respect of Netherlands Indies affairs. This last, though of little real 
substance, was subordinate. Van Mook’s complaint was that the Indies 
were unable to arrange their own affairs without consulting The Hague. 

The amendment of the Constitutional Law in 1922 was a step 
towards meeting this view. The intention was to enable the Overseas 
Territories to deal with their own internal questions through the 
medium of local legislative and executive bodies. This was a move 
towards rationalizing the position of the several constituent territories 
within the existing framework of the Kingdom. (In these pages I use 
the word “Kingdom” in its legal sense and not in a narrower 
geopolitical sense.) 

As a result of this amendment the character of the “directions” 
issued by The Hague was altered. In the very nature of things they 
could no longer apply to internal questions. It was clear, however, 
that the amendment did not go far enough, since a Minister for the 
Colonies, a purely Netherlands constitutional office, might give 
directions in those fields which remained within his competence in 
good faith, and these might be motivated by purely Netherlands 
interests. 

A further reform could undoubtedly have been introduced by a 
simple means such as the creation of a “mixed” State Council. 
Directions could then have been issued by a Minister appointed for 
the purpose on behalf of the State Council. But this was not done. 
The doctrines of the High School of Law in Batavia were an obstacle: 
the complete emancipation as a full member of the Comity of Nations 
(not as part of the Kingdom) was “the natural, the only possible 
aim”! 

The disciples of this school of thought were indoctrinated with 
the belief that the Indies should be freed from all alien influence 
and that they should produce, from their own body politic, social 
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and economic fofc^s which would enable them to establish an inde¬ 
pendent polity adeqy-ate to satisfy international law, so that complete 
independence would follow. They left it to the future to prove whether 
the realization of this ideal could be achieved by revolutionary methods 
or in the natural course of political development. 

This was a cardinal threat to the existence of the nation. It 
threatened to split the Kingdom and was intrinsically reactionary. 
The conception was based on outmoded notions of nationhood and 
sovereignty. As Professor Gerretson of Utrecht University has said, 
“The true ideal is to reconcile the rights of the people with those of 
the State, so that the aim of colonial policy should not be the inde¬ 
pendence of the Indies people at the expense of the historic political 
relationship, but autonomy within the Stated 

Opinion in the Netherlands, therefore, was divided on the 
fundamentals of reform. The two opposing views were: (a) two 
sovereign States which could themselves determine whether they 
wished to co-operate and {b) a new statute whereby the Indies would 
enjoy complete autonomy within the existing framework of the 
Constitution. 

The movement in favour of two separate sovereign States over¬ 
looked an all-important consideration which I have mentioned 
several times in these chapters. I refer to the peculiarly mixed society 
which had come into being in the Indies. I wonder whether those 
whose policy was separatist and who wished to see a sovereign State 
established in the Indies ever gave a thought to what might happen 
to minorities, especially the whites who might, at best, receive scant 
toleration. So far as Professor Logemann goes, there is no room for 
doubt. Logemann was steadfast in his “Stuw” beliefs. Van Mook 
seems to have been uncertain of direction, but fundamentally remained 
a “Stuw” man. 

One thing can be said with certainty, none of the “Stuw” adherents 
appeared to give thought to one of the most pressing problems of our 
time, the degree of sovereignty, for sovereignty can no longer exist in 
isolation. They stood for the absolute, a clean break. They ignored 
the trend of world opinion which, driven by necessity, is moving towards 
the conception of the Middle Ages that, in order that it may continue, 
sovereignty must sacrifice something for the common good. A nobler 
conception has taken hold of the minds of men now that economic 
and military reasons have become pressing. Absolute sovereignty must 
yield something of its absoluteness and individuality on the altar of 
a higher cause. The absolute national state which was the joy and 
delight of the members of the “Stuw” is, happily, an anachronism* 
Men arc engaged in striving for what was practised in the Middle 
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Ages and was set out in the political concepts Roman Catholic 
and Calvinist thinkers, a division of the attribute of sovereignty, a 
“shading off” of actual nationalistic power. 

This line of thought does not imply either humiliation or injustice 
to the historic State, the Netherlands, nor to what is called “a com¬ 
ing nation”, Indonesia, in an age when the right to full sovereignty 
can no longer be maintained in full. In these circumstances the 
Netherlands Indies could have secured autonomy without destroying 
the Kingdom. 

There are many other considerations why a “graded” sovereignty 
might have been granted to the Indies, but this possibility was 
deliberately thrown overboard. Those at the helm could only think of 
one form of sovereignty, the absolute. 

Minister Logemann, the first post-war Minister of Overseas 
Territories, hugged the ideal of promoting an absolute and independent 
“Indonesian” State to his bosom on the grounds of the “growing 
sense of nationalism”. Dr. van Mook possibly still adhered to some 
form of constitutionalism in an Indies governed by heterogeneous 
groups of a more or less Western character who would form themselves 
into a nation on the grounds of le disxr d*itre ensemble, I do not know 
what passed through his mind; the facts point to considerations of 
this kind having operated. But van Mook made one supreme mistake. 
He failed to foresee that when he used his great position of authority 
to sever the Netherlands connection and Netherlands control so as to 
“play ball” with Hatta and his associates (who, like himself, were 
making plans for an independent Indonesia) he was releasing forces 
which, once in motion, would destroy his own handiwork. It seemed a 
glorious opportunity in 1945 when the Socialists (who had throughout 
pleaded for separation, even when none other was prepared to give the 
thought serious consideration) had a measure of political authority, 
to act as an exponent of their political ideal on the spot. The 
Catholic People’s Party associated themselves with the Socialists, 
who moved rapidly in the direction of the views expounded by the 
“Stuw” and placed the “Stuw” men in the highest positions both in 
the Netherlands and in the Indies. Now the time had come when the 
Netherlands East Indies would be transformed into a true “Indonesia”. 
Freedom, independence, sovereignty were in prospect! 

What they forgot was that the extremes of independence were 
casting their shadows before, and, on the lines of “Stuw” principles, 
the whole future of the Kingdom was being cast into the melting- 
pot. These principles were in line with the most dangerous tendencies 
of the age. The floodgates had been opened; there was little chance of 
closing them again. 
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D. British Lend a Hand (1945-1947) 

A short while after my second visit to the liberated Southern part 
of the Netherlands, accompanied by our Ambassador, Jonkhecr 
Michiels van Verduynen, I had a talk with Mr. Churchill about the 
shortage of tonnage for the transport of Netherlands troops to the 
Netherlands Indies. In the course of this talk the British Prime Minister, 
whose almost superhuman and penetrating grasp of problems never 
failed to rouse my deepest admiration, volunteered the opinion that 
the restoration of Netherlands sovereignty in the Netherlands Indies 
would be fully supported by the British, but that we ourselves should do 
everything in our power to create a military organization which 
could function when the time was ripe. At the time of this meeting 
the sudden collapse of Japan was not, of course, expected. 

We were able to assure Mr. Churchill that everything had been 
laid on to build up a military machine and that preparatory work 
was in full swing in the liberated parts of the Netherlands. 

During Queen Wilhelmina’s visit to the United States in 1943, 
President Roosevelt, assured by Her Majesty that the Netherlands 
Government intended to conduct a liberal policy in the overseas 
dominions, ranged his great authority behind us in our plans to 
restore the kingdom to its pre-war form. 

We hardly expected less. Great Britain, the Netherlands and the 
United States were all three involved in a war for very existence 
against the European and Asiatic totalitarian Powers. We were fighting 
for the integrity of our territories, though we ourselves, because of our 
irreplaceable war losses, could only contribute to the active conduct 
of the war in a small way. I have already said that the Netherlands 
Government in London, which I led, moved swiftly and spontaneously 
during the night of 6-7 December, 1941, when news was received of the 
treacherous Japanese attacks on Pearl Harbour and Malaya, and at once 
declared war on Japan and ranged themselves alongside Great Britain 
and the United States. At the time our Allies were not unappreciative 
of our spontaneous action. 

When, several years later, on 15 August, 1945, the Japanese 
capitulated we had more than a little reason, therefore, to expect this 
bill of exchange to be honoured. Much seemed to go amiss. 

On 15 August, 1945, the South-East Asia Command was extended 
to include not only Sumatra but the whole of the Netherlands Indies. 
From this moment, therefore, Netherlanders had to treat with the 
British under Lord Mountbatten. 

The question whether the authority of S.E.A.C. should be extended 
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may have been mentioned at Qjiebec. The cffectiye decision was taken 
at the meeting of the Big Three at Potsdam. Netherlanders were 
greatly surprised. According to Dr. vamMook, Lord Mountbatten said 
that he only knew of the extension of his authority a few days before 
it became operative. Though this startled Netherlanders, it could not 
have been a surprise to all those concerned, as on 19 June, 1945, 
shortly before th^ Potsdam meeting, it was known at General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters that the Americans would evacuate their bases 
in the Netherlands Indies on 15 August. A pointer may also be found 
in a statement which General MacArthur made to Admiral Helfrictf 
at Manilla in March 1945 that he would not be able to send troops 
to Java, but would restrict his activities to Tarakan and Balik 
Papan for the sake of the oil products, as the thrust at Japan had top 
priority. 

The attitude adopted by the British after the capitulation has 
established the view in wide circles in the Netherlands that the in¬ 
corporation of the Netherlands Indies in the South-East Asia Command 
was a calamity for our country and that “we would have fared much 
better with the Americans”. It is conceivable that the Americans 
would have been able to give us more material aid; co-operation 
with General MacArthur had been particularly easy. The abrupt 
change forced upon us of having to work with Lord Mountbatten in a 
wider sphere led to many improvisations. Whether or no things would 
have been better had we had MacArthur and not Mountbatten must 
remain surmise, since none can say what the outcome would have 
been had we remained within the American sphere of operations. 
History does not consist of “might have beens”. We can only speak 
of what happened. We know that the British were responsible for the 
Netherlands Indies at the moment of the liberation and it is only 
possible to write of the manner in which they discharged their task. 
The Economist wrote on 18 June, 1949: 

“All this is past history, and it may be said that it is best for¬ 
gotten. But the Dutch have not forgotten it and find intolerable 
) the airs of smug self-righteousness which British opinion is in the 
habit of giving itself over the whole Indonesian affair. It is only a 
readiness on the British side to admit that serious mistakes were 
made in 1945, and to express some regret for conduct which 
history will not be able to describe as honourable, that Britain 
can expect the Dutch to wipe the slate clean and start afresh in a 
joint endeavour to deal with problems of policy both in Europe 
and in South-East Asia.” 

' C. in G. Netherlands forces in the Far East. 
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Let %s tajte elNents in order of occurrence. 

On 15 August, 1945, Lord Mountbattcn had an expedition in 
readiness for a landing on the West Coast of Malaya. After this date 
landings could not be made unriBi the Japanese had signed the articles 
of capitulation. This was an order of General MacArthur, who was 
now Supreme Allied Commander in the Far East. 

The capituladon Was signed on board the U.S. battleship Missouri 
in Tokyo Bay on a September, 1945. 

All this caused dday at ^ moment when the situation called for 
the utmost expedition. It is a Bald statement of fact that the delay 
was vital in view of the declaration of the Japaneso-sponsored Indo¬ 
nesian Republic by Sockarno and Hatta on 17 August. 

After the Japanese surrender on 2 September landings again 
became possible. But preparatory work was necessary. Mines had to 
be cleared so that ships could approach the coasts in safety. The plan 
of operation was that Malaya should be reoccupied first; then Saigon, 
where the Japanese Supreme Command for South-East Asia was 
established, and last on the listy last and, alas, least, Batavia. Admittedly, 
between 5 and 10 September a few detachments were landed in Java 
and Sumatra to ‘‘show the flag” and release prisoners of war and 
internees, but the landing proper at Batavia was not scheduled to take 
place until 4 October. In the event one advance battalion of the 
Seaforth Highlanders and a few other detachments were landed at 
Tandjong Priok, the port of Batavia, on 29 September. The Netherlands 
authorities did everything in their power to hasten matters forward, 
but their efforts were frustrated. 

On 12 September the Japanese in Singapore surrendered. On 
16 September, thirteen days before the arrival of the expected British 
force, the British cruiser Cumberland and the Netherlands cruiser 
Tromp reached Tandjong Priok. 


It is necessary to detail Lord Mountbatten’s instructions. These 
were (t) to accept the Japanese surrender of the Netherlands Indies; 
(«) to disarm the Japanese and remove them from the Indies; (ni) 
to ensure that all Japanese war material was handed over; {iv) to 
release allied prisoners of war and, in so far as necessary, repatriate 
them; {v) to make provision for the safety of 100,000 internees, mostly 
women and children. 

When these instructions are read in conjunction with what followed 
it will be seen that there were many shortcomings. 

The respite enabled some of the followers of the organizers of the 

o 
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so-called Indonesian Republic, and bandits, to lay hands on Japanese 
arms and munitions. The co-operation of the Japanese army (Which 
at first was dependable, even as it was exemplary in Japan), slackened: 
in some cases there was active collaboration with the republicans. 
This was all of vital importance. A country where there is law and 
order can be handed over by an occupying force without complica¬ 
tions, but where there is a state of chaos, violence is prevalent, and 
there are well-armed antagonists in the field, a prolongation of hostilities 
is inevitable. The attitude of the British was in the main responsible 
for this state of chaos. In conditions such as were extant every problem 
became increasingly difficult of solution. The liberation of prisoners 
of war and internees was slowed down. In the end the wretched 
internees remained interned. The fact that Mountbatten issued 
instructions that only the Batavia, Surabaja, Padang, Medan and 
Palcmbang areas were to be occupied for the purpose of disarming the 
Japanese had most disconcerting effects. 

It is more than probable that with a little good will, by utilizing 
the services of liberated prisoners of war and loyal non-republican 
Indonesian troops, i.e. personnel of the old Royal Netherlands East- 
Indian army, who were friendly disposed towards the Netherlands 
(there were twelve companies in Batavia) and, in general, the adoption 
of an energetic, incisive and clear-cut policy, far more could have been 
accomplished. The army of 100,000 well-trained and well-armed 
republican Indonesians which Mountbatten apparently thought 
existed was in fact a mirage. In the event there were only poorly- 
trained, inadequately-armed detachments, though they assumed 
greater importance when the Japanese armed them, subsequent to the 
capitulation, while the Allies remained inactive. 


The immense difficulties with which we were confronted were 
intensified by political action where there should have been only 
military operations on an adequate scale. 

Mountbatten could have demanded the immediate unconditional 
surrender of the Japanese in Java and Sumatra before the arrival of 
British troops. He could have demanded that the Japanese should 
maintain law and order, disarm the Indonesians and arrest the re¬ 
publican leaders. 

It is reasonable to think that a military commander should have 
made the suppression of these instruments of the Japanese one of 
his initial tasl^. 

This was indeed Mountbatten’s original view. On or about 3 Sep- 
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tcmber, 1945, he ordfx^d the Japanese to dissolve the republic un¬ 
conditionally. This followed an earlier order demanding that for the 
time being they should maintain law and order. Though belated, 
the second order was impeccable. The order given to the Japanese 
later in the month not to hand over the administration to any political 
party was also above criticism. 

But these excellent orders were never carried into effect. General 
Christison, who commanded the British forces in Java, made 
concessions to the rebels, who had been able to strengthen their 
position. 

Towards the end of September the B.B.C. announced that Christi¬ 
son, who had now reached Java, was proposing a round-table con¬ 
ference with the leaders of the so-called Indonesian Republic. This 
greatly alarmed responsible Netherlands opinion and strengthened 
the morale of the rebels, who were now apparently recognized by the 
general as a de facto political Power. Christison’s declaration was 
subsequently learned to be in the following terms: 

“The indo-government will not be expelled and will be ex¬ 
pected to continue civil administration in the area outside those 
occupied by British forces. We intend to sec the leaders of the 
various movements and shall tell them what they are coming for, 
I intend to bring Dutch representatives and Indonesian leaders 
together at a round-table conference which the Dutch have stead¬ 
fastly refused to do hitherto.’’ 

The Commander of the Netherlands forces in the Far East, Admiral 
Helfrich, at once telegraphed to Lord Mountbatten (30 September) 
in terms of the strongest protest. But Mountbatten, though correcting 
the declaration made by Christison in so far as the Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment was mentioned, could no longer be brought to see the view 
that a swift military move was needed to crush a revolt. On the con¬ 
trary, he impressed on Dr. van der Plas, Dr. van Mook’s right-hand 
man, that he should meet Hatta, and pressed the Netherlands Minister 
for Overseas Territories, Professor Logemann, to make a declaration 
on future policy and to announce the extent to which independence 
would be granted. This was Mountbatten’s second fundamental 
blunder. Consultations with the rebels could only whet their appetites 
and would not succeed in appeasing them. Mountbatten was ill- 
advised in thinking that lack of sufficient contact with the rebels was 
the cause of the unrest. His attitude was based on contradictions. On 
the one hand he refused point blank to permit British troops to be 
involved in questions of internal policy; on the other he was ready to 
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admit that the Japanese were supporting the republican movement 
by arming youths. 

In the same line of reasoning the final blunder was made by the 
British Secretary of State for War, Lawson, who visited the Far East 
early in September and whose expressed view was “get the boys home”, 
an excellent sentiment at all times. But there was an unfinished job 
to be done. And it was not done. 

General Ghristison commanded the British forces from 27 
September, 1945, to 28 January, 1946. He was undoubtedly a gallant 
and competent soldier who did good work in the Burma campaign, 
but seemed wholly lacking in knowledge and understanding of 
Netherlands Indies’ conditions, which he seemed to assume were 
similar to those in British India. Ghristison, with his limited knowledge 
and understanding of the local situation, took decisions which caused 
consternation in the Netherlands. I shall have occasion later on to 
refer to the manner in which Netherlands authorities in the Indies 
such as Dr. van der Plas may have influenced Christison’s decisions 
(or vice versa). The fact remains that it was Ghristison who promoted 
the establishment of contacts with the rebels and, in particular, with 
Soekarno. On 20 October Ghristison met Soekarno personally. On 
30 December, 1945, as a special concession to Admiral Hclfrich^ he 
permitted 800 Netherlands marines to land at Tandjong Priok, but he 
would not permit any further landings. This was in tune with an 
earlier and more serious incident. On 19 November, 1945, Ghristison 
issued an order prohibiting Netherlands troops from landing in Java, 
our own territory. His command marked the high tide of British policy 
not to become involved in Netherlands’ administrative difficulties. 
In writing this last sentence I have used moderate language in view 
of my known affection for Great Britain and all things British. 

Of course, I do not ignore the fact that behind Mountbatten and 
Ghristison stood the British Gabinet. This Cabinet’s policy in relation 
to Far Eastern affairs gave the impression that they were more in the 
nature of followers than leaders. On 17 October, 1945, Mr. Noel 
Baker said in the House of Commons that Great Britain only recognized 
the Netherlands Government. On 23 November, of the same year, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin said 

“. . . Our military tasks were, first, to disarm and concentrate 
the Japanese forces; secondly to rescue and bring home our 
prisoners of war; and thirdly, to rescue the thousands of internees 
in the camps throughout the large island. We had no intention 
of using any British forces for any other purpose or against the 
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inhabitants. Indeed, our efforts to avoid the shedding of Wood 
have resulted in our being accused of weakness. 

It is essential for the fulfilment of our military task to secure 
and maintain law and order, and naturally General Christison 
has authority to use his forces for that purpose. . . 

This seemed satisfactory, but he continued: 

.. We have no intention of being involved in any constitutional 
dispute between the Netherlands and the people of the Netherlands 
East Indies. . . .” (A statement to the same effect was made on 
15 October by Mr. Attlee, the Prime Minister, in the House of 
Commons.) . . We began, however, to advise that negotiations 
should be opened, and I do not propose to go into any controversy 
about personalities—of this individual or the other. The Nether¬ 
lands Government refused to negotiate with Dr. Soekarno. On 
the other hand, our generals met him and had a talk with 
him... 

This was a perfect example of the application of a hands-off policy 
to the advantage of rebels, armed by the Japanese, and to the detriment 
of the Netherlands. It is indeed unthinkable that the military 
commanders in the Far East were following a course wholly incon¬ 
sistent with that laid down by their Government. Yet, as I have said, 
the British Cabinet gave the impression of taking their cue from these 
military commanders, instead of themselves giving a lead. It was all 
too strange! On 23 January, 1946, Ernest Bevin said in the House 
of Commons, in reference to Christison’s refusal to permit Netherlands 
forces to land on 30 December, 1945, that “landings of large contingents 
of Netherlands troops might have led to a calamity”. This shows 
abundantly clearly the inability of Mr. Bevin’s advisers to measure 
a situation in relation to peoples and territories of which they had 
little or no understanding. 

It may be idle to pursue the possibility that far-reaching plans 
for the future of South-East Asia may have influenced the British 
authorities to the detriment of the Netherlands. I have no knowledge 
of any such plans, but something must have been in the wind, and it 
is probable that this influenced the British Government and stopped 
them from taking a positive line in regard to the delicate and difficult 
task which confronted them and ourselves. They seemed to be more 
concerned with appeasing the rebels than honouring their obligations 
to the Netherlands. They shirked a duty to avoid becoming involved 
in possible complications. 



Id alt' iliis tragic business the Netherlandll^itilt}l(»^^ -not 
entirely lilameless. 

Admiral Helfrich, who was in command of the Netherlands forces 
in the Far East, said again and again that the subversive ^kamo 
movement was not a mere question of “internal policy”, Imt a pre¬ 
arranged and cunning Japanese move which was a breach of the 
terms of surrender to the Allies, of whom the Netherlands was one— 
a fact which occasionally appears to be overlooked. In order to 
counteract this Japanese plan, Helfrich issued orders to our naval 
forces to maintain authority. Helfrich saw no reason to negotiate 
with Soekarno or any others who had collaborated with the Japanese 
and who were engaged in speaking their little piece for the edification 
of not a few who listened with childish wonder and belief. 

The two leading Netherlands civil personalities were Dr. van 
der Plas and Dr. van Mook. On 4 October, 1945, van der Plas, who 
was Netherlands representative on Lord Mountbatten’s staff at 
Batavia, invited the nationalists, including Soekarno, to a conference. 
Soekarno declined the honour, as van der Plas had said boldly on his 
arrival in Batavia on 16 September, 1945, that proceedings would 
not be taken against anyone in the Indies because of his political 
convictions or political activities during the occupation unless the 
person was a war criminaL To which he added the statement, “I shall 
not negotiate with Soekarno, who has used Fascist and terrorist 
methods and who, if not sentenced as a war criminal, would be able 
to form his own party at the coming elections”. Within six weeks 
van der Plas had made a volte face and was ready to invite Soekarno, 
and to confer with him. 

It is quite understandable in these circumstances that Soekarno 
declined the honour of meeting van der Plas. Equally understandable 
is General Christisoii’s refusal of van der Plas’ request to have Soekarno 
brought to the conference by force. Thus there was a difference of view 
between the Netherlands authorities and General Christison which 
was known to the extremists, who now believed that they had the 
British on their side. The Netherlands suffered a considerable humilia¬ 
tion because of this incident. Van der Plas’ statement was repudiated 
by the Netherlands Government at The Hague and by Dr. van Mook, 
but the harm had been done. On 7 October thereupon following 
Dr. van Mook himself, at a conference held in Singapore, pressed for 
the application of a firmer policy in Java. 

But Dr. van Mook did not maintain this stand for long. On 
15 October he said that he raised no objections to “negotiations with 
representatives of any group, not excluding Soekarno”. The Nether¬ 
lands Government at The Hague were startled by this and announced 
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kacvwii that ht sharm'thc Government's views and that tWngs were 
possibly different from what the cabled message indicated. 

Worse was to come. On i Novemter Dr. van Mook had a con¬ 
ference wMi Soekarno in apparent defiance of his instructions. Admiral 
Helfrich protested strongly, but was told by van Mook in the presence 
of van der Plas that Professor Logemann, the Minister for Overseas 
Territories, personally had given him leave to talk to Soekarno. 
Officially, the Netherlands Government were still opposed to any 
such talks, so that once again a dSmenti was issued and Dr. van Mook 
was repudiated. 

The most likely explanation of all this is that the British brought 
pressure to bear on van Mook to do that which the Netherlands 
Government had forbidden him to do. It is more than probable that 
the British authorities were not aware of the instructions of the 
Netherlands Government and believed that their own position would 
be eased if the Netherlands* unbending resolve not to enter into parleys 
with Soekarno and his associates were modified. The consequence 
was that the policy followed in the Indies became one of appeasement 
instigated by the British, who seemed anxious to render their task as 
light as possible and reduce to a minimum unfavourable reactions 
elsewhere in their own Empire. 

The Netherlands Government at The Hague had not yet turned 
tail. They had repudiated Dr. van der Plas and, although they had 
explained away Dr. van Mook’s first deviation from his instructions 
on 15 October, his second lapse on i November could not be allowed 
to pass without the issue of another contradiction by the Home 
Government. At this time the Government were still pursuing the 
policy of pressing the British to adopt a firmer line. They had expressly, 
on 16 October, referred to contacts with Soekarno as “unworthy and 
fruitless”. For a while they stuck to their guns. But on i December 
the Minister for Overseas Territories, Logemann, said that talks 
would take place with Sjahrir, Soekarno’s “Premier”, though not 
with Soekarno himself. Thus by gradual steps—since the consequences 
in all their forms and shapes have their roots in these happenings— 
the policy of the Netherlands became hitched to that of Britain, 
which was appeasement of the rebels. Because of this the call that 
law and order should be restored remained unanswered and tens 
of thousands of unhappy Netherlands subjects remained cooped up 
in internment camps. Furthermore, all this resulted in the “Indonesian 
Republic”, which was more notional than real and had no actual 
political existence save in the minds of its begetters, being enabled 
by the British to present itself to the world as an organized political 
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entity* And the world gave serious attention to this so-called Govern¬ 
ment, attention which was wholly exaggerated in relation to the 
facts. 

In the end the Netherlands Government elected to follow the 
lead of the British and certain Netherlanders in the Indies because 
of two fundamental weaknesses which undermined what was originally 
an apparent resolute policy. The first of these was acceptance of the 
view that negotiations with certain groups were possible, though 
excluding Soekarno because he was a “detestable’’ person. An attitude 
of this description was futile from the first. The great weakness lay 
in not resolutely adopting the view that any discussion with persons 
who rejected Netherlands authority was unthinkable, not because 
any of those persons may or may not have been persona grata^ in fact 
“detestable”, but because they were just plain rebels. 

The outcome is serious. The Kingdom of the Netherlands has 
been badly shaken, the labours of generations have been lost and 
the dangers of which Governor-General Tjarda van Starkenborgh 
Stachouwer gave warning unhappily have been and are being 
experienced to this very day. 

In all this we were being reproached by the British that things 
were not going well because we were disinclined to make concessions; 
our critics did not refer to the fact that the British were not carrying 
out the instructions which I have already detailed and that there was 
a lack of a firm policy. Then comedy was added to the tragedy by 
the ridiculous triangular situation caused by the appointment of 
first Sir A. Clark-Kerr and later Lord Killcarn as British intermediaries, 
whose task it was to do all in their power to bring about an under¬ 
standing between the Netherlands authorities in the Indies and the 
representatives of the so-called “Indonesian Republic” so that the 
Netherlanders would become “reasonable” and the rebels would 
not open their mouths too wide. Which, boiled down to the simple 
facts, meant that negotiations were to be guided in such wise that 
British interests in Asia would not be harmed, or, put more positively, 
that British interests would be served. 

The British, who strove to ignore the cunningly hidden Japanese 
booby trap, are to blame for the fact that their war-time allies, the 
Netherlanders, have suffered setbacks and immeasureable losses. 
The British Empire is bleeding from many wounds, but the Netherlands 
have been strangled. 

These activities on the part of Great Britain happened concurrently 
when Sarawak (which forms part of Borneo where the pro-Netherlands 
people in the Netherlands areas were gradually being forced into 
the “republican” orbit) was proclaimed a Crown Colony, and 
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when the British wcr«^ strongly reasserting their own sovereignty in 
neighbouring Malaya, 

A British informant said to me not so long ago that the rcassertion 
of British sovereignty in Malaya could not be viewed through political 
eyes: it was a necessity forced upon Great Britain because of the need 
to earn dollars. Would it be an impertinence to suggest that this 
argument, though only material, applies in equal measure to the 
Netherlands? No doubt my readers have heard of the British Colonial 
Development Corporation! 

I cannot think other than that the policy of the British in the 
Netherlands Indies, as part of a wider British IFar Eastern policy, was 
mainly designed to protect British interests, with Netherlands’ interests 
occupying a very secondary place. I readily concede that Britain’s 
own cup was full to overflowing, Britain had her difficulties in British 
India, Greece, Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, Burma and elsewhere, and 
these difficulties must have played an important part in determining 
British policy. They certainly constituted extenuating circumstances. I 
do not fail to recognize this. But British policy was the primary, if 
not the sole, cause of the collapse of the once stable kingdom of the 
Netherlands. That much is incontrovertible. A considerable measure 
of blame attaches to some of our people, but if the British had taken 
determined military measures throughout, their meddling in the 
political sphere would never have been called for. 

It is only fair to add that British policy, as well as that of the 
Netherlands, was evolved in a confused post-war atmosphere. In 
Great Britain a National Government, led by a great Empire- 
minded statesman, had been replaced by the Labour Government 
led by C. R. Attlee, whose views of the British Empire were of 
a very different quality from those of Winston Churchill. In the 
Netherlands the Government, led by a member of the Calvinist 
Party which, with the Netherlands Liberals, was attached to the 
historic development of the nation and believed intensely in its 
destinies overseas, was succeeded by an administration composed 
in the main of Socialists and Roman Catholics, whose attachments 
to and interest in our territories overseas were less sharply defined. 

Lord Mountbatten, to whom the main responsibility for the con¬ 
duct of affairs was entrusted, and the British Labour Government, later 
showed what they could do in the way of abolishing the old order by 
liquidating the British raj in India. Dr. van Mook carried the principal 
responsibility as representative of the Netherlands Government as 
Lieutenant Governor-General, Whatever van Mook’s qualities he was 
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not a traditionalist with a sense of the historic. As a man of the “Stuw” 
he stood for a “break with the Netherlands’^ policy.^ A man like 
Admiral Helfnch was doomed to powerlessness in the face of (i) a 
weak-kneed policy such as that of the Netherlands Cabinet, (it) a 
Lieutenant Governor-General the extent of whose powers was too 
wide and (m) a British High Command which appeared to show too 
little concern for the interests of the Netherlands. Despite all Helfrich’s 
protests and advice, the nation was rent in twain while he had to 
stand by powerless. 

During this critical and eventful period bright ideas grew on goose¬ 
berry bushes and many of the responsible personalities were swayed 
first in one direction then in another. The British in the Far East 
laboured under a further disadvantage: they knew nothing about the 
Indies. Even today this is fact. The Englishman who has lived in the 
country for twenty years often knows very little more than a little of 
the coastal Malay lingua franca. During these fateful days the little 
knowledge the British were able to pick up they had to get from 
Netherlanders, and some of those Netherlanders in charge had queer 
ideas. “If the blind lead the blind both shall fall into the ditch.” 

Many of the political and military leaders were doubly smitten 
with blindness in respect of the main issue, which was the in¬ 
tegrity of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. I can only picture a 
British Empire and a Kingdom of the Netherlands as part of their 
historic backgrounds, their historic build-up, as the products of 
their respective histories. It may be said that the urge to expand— 
accident, genius, commercial foresight, cruelty, brother-love, war and 
peace and even sheer idiocy and I know not how many other contribu¬ 
tory factors—have gone to make these nations. 

Nationhood, the product of historic energy, which has successfully 
endured the storms of centuries, is not a sudden eruption. It is an edifice 
in the construction of which many generations have toiled lovingly. 
It is bound by many ancient cements, some of great strength, others 
more vulnerable to the ravages of time. None can say that this nation¬ 
hood is the outcome of deliberate planning. It is the product of historic 
circumstance. But it must be admitted that nation-building has not always 
been actuated by the most laudable motives. Nor can it be explained 
to our entire satisfaction why some nations survive and others disinte¬ 
grate. In the final argument we are face to face with an unanswerable 
enigma. Complexities assail us from all sides when wc conunence to 
compare the internal structure of historic nations. While in one 

^ In an apologia for his administration van Mook has written that he had a talk with 
Professor Logemann in Brisbane in 1945 and that the latter then delivered himself of the 
dictum that “wc could not start again where we left off in March 1942**. Indonesia, Nederland 
en de wereld (Indonesia, the Netherlands and the world). 
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country liberty and the people’s welfare have been safeguarded, the 
opposite rules in a neighbouring State. There arc so many factors 
which make a nation, which weld a people together into a nation and 
generate a proper jealousy for and a proper though not exaggerated 
pride in their rights and territories, both metropolitan and overseas, 
but at bottom there is also an intangible, which cannot be expressed 
in words, which runs like a thread through generation on generation 
of a people’s existence and which governs their destiny and the forms 
of the political organization under which they choose to live. 

Why did Hitler bear the British Empire such a frenzied hatred? 
Not because of his deep-seated pity for the subject of another State 
who (in his misguided view) might be oppressed. Hitler’s hatred of the 
British Empire was rooted in different motives. The British Empire 
stood in the way of his lust for power. This was one reason why Hitler 
hated the British Empire, but there was at least one other, though it 
was based on contradictions. Hitler must have hated the thought, but 
he must have had to admit in his heart of hearts that the British 
Empire called for respect and admiration for the manner of its being 
and for its strength and energy. 

So that, having digressed a little, I say that the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands and the British Empire are more than mere attachments 
of geographical units which have consciously gravitated together for 
definite purposes. I am prepared to listen to all manner of criticism 
about both these political institutions, and even to accept much as 
being established and incontrovertible fact, but I cannot and will not 
forget the miracle of nationhood born of history which is represented 
by these two institutions and which, in my case, though I have not 
created it myself, has been handed down to me by successive genera¬ 
tions as a precious inheritance to be treasured and safeguarded. I 
will only listen to criticism of both these great edifices if the critic will 
admit ab initio that these great political creations have given the 
world something for which its peoples may be grateful, that they have 
moved from progress to progress and that their protection has given 
liberty and a measure of human content to untold millions of human 
souls. Those who may criticize and denounce black spots in the past, 
who may vilify and mouth loudly about “unsatisfied aspirations and 
sentiments” which justify reforms, should first of all learn something 
about the majestic, the proud achievements of these “Empires” which 
are the bulwarks of liberty and progress. 

A deeper cause of the weak-kneed attitude of both British and 
Netherlands authorities in respect of the Indies may be sought in a 
post-war idealism which sought to build a new world in a hurry and 
hardly realized that one generation can manage to destroy “the 
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mysterious whole’’ of individual nations, but that there is little time 
for that self-same generation to replace that which is destroyed. While, 
if history tells truth (and it does), a succeeding generation rarely 
refers to the blue-prints of its predecessors. Both British and Nether- 
landers were influenced, unwittingly perhaps, by the feeling that within 
the body of their peoples there was a call whereby all peoples should be 
enabled to move politically freely and wholly unrestricted, forgetful 
perhaps that, carried to excess, this can but lead to anarchy. 

These were unpropitious times for the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands. Many of those concerned were unwitting or uncaring of the 
great legacy come down through history which needed to be cherished 
as a great trust. The historic calling of a people was forgotten and in 
its place there were hopes which had the appearance of being based 
on noble intentions but which in purpose were only destructive. The 
destroyers and not the builders were at work. The post-war spirit of 
the British people was not tuned to promote great reconstruction. 

Disaster came to blind Netherlandcrs and blind British, even 
though the latter had more experience than the former how to be 
guided by a sense of touch. 

E. The Security Council call the tune—the Netherlands pay the piper 

U.N.O. first began to take an interest in Indonesian affairs in 
February 1946 when Moscow’s spokesman, Manuilsky, complained 
about the use of Japanese troops against Indonesians. This was more 
a sideblow at Britain than anything else and the debate ended with 
two resolutions which were on the order paper being lost. 

A very different state of affairs ruled, however, on 30 July, 1947, 
after the Netherlands had initiated the first police action. Australia 
and India invoked Articles 35 and 39 of the Statute and, without 
reference to whether U.N.O. was competent to discuss the subject, it 
was placed on the agenda of the Security Council “without prejudice”. 
From this moment U.N.O. trained its guns on the Netherlands. The 
preparatory consideration by the Security Council ended on i August 
with the adoption of a modified f orm of the Australian draft resolution 
which read: 

“The Security Council, noting with concern the hostilities in 
progress between the armed forces of the Netherlands and the 
Republic of Indonesia, calls upon the parties {a) to cease hos¬ 
tilities forthwith, and [b) to settle their disputes by arbitration or 
by other peaceful means and keep the Security Council informed 
about the progress of the settlement,” 
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The Netherlands Government accepted the terms of this Resolu¬ 
tion and instructed the Netherlands Indies Government accordingly. 
Following a series of discussions the Committee of Good Offices was 
set up. 

The Netherlands Indies’ crisis now became one of international 
moment and the Security Council was not inclined to forget it. 


On 28 January, 1949, after the second police action, the Security 
Council adopted a resolution which called for a cease-fire, the release 
and return to Djokjakarta of the republican leaders, the institution 
of a federal interim government before 15 March, 1949, elections 
before i October, 1949, transfer of sovereignty not later than i July, 
1950, and the conversion of the Committee of Good Offices into a 
United Nations Commission to represent the Council in Indonesia. 
The Netherlands made a show of mild resistance, but eventually 
swallowed the bolus. This resolution was followed by one of 23 March, 
1949, by which the Security Council approved a Canadian proposal 
to send a directive to the United Nations Committee for Indonesia 
inviting them to assist the parties to reach a settlement about the 
cease-fire in accordance with the terms of the Resolution of 28 January 
of that year, and agree on a date and the conditions on which a Round 
Table Conference could be held at The Hague. 

We, a smallish Power, were far too patient in trying to solve 
the problem of granting autonomy to the peoples of part of our realm 
in the conditions ruling at that moment. A terror was being exer¬ 
cised by extremists and, pressed by friendly nations, we were obliged 
to negotiate with these self-same extremists. They became bolder 
in consequence. In any case, they were not dependable and could not be 
relied upon to keep faith or agreements. We were urged to make 
peace with these people under whose aegis the most appalling crimes 
were being committed against innocents. We had at no time renounced 
sovereignty and now we were exercising our right as a sovereign 
power to restore order in our own territories and fulfil the paramount 
task of any government, the protection of the people. We were not 
only fully justified in doing this, but it was our obligation as a civilized 
people. We now also possessed a military force capable of undertaking 
this fundamental duty. We were acting in accordance with the highest 
standards of civilized government as set out in the preamble of U.N.O.’s 
Statute which reaffirms faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations, large and small. 
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This self-same U.N.O. directed the Netherlands, an ancient 
sovereign State, to refrain from taking police action against evildoers 
and, instead, save the ravishers of human rights from suffering the 
consequences of their misdeeds. 

I have quoted the first resolution in full with set purpose. The 
text itself is fairly innocuous, but the implication that the Netherlands 
were failing in their duty and should end the police action was a 
miscarriage of international justice. Regrettably, the Netherlands 
Government themselves were neglectful of their elementary duty in 
a manner unknown in our history. They had said that the time had 
come when the police action had to be taken in the interest of the 
peoples for whose welfare they were responsible. Dr. van Kleffens, the 
Netherlands representative on the Security Council, did admittedly 
deny the right of the Security Council to intervene and described the 
republic in suitable terms. But what he failed to do was to add a 
stern warning that the Council would have to accept responsibility 
for the consequences of their action, that the Netherlands Government 
were acting strictly in accordance with the Council’s own principles, 
and that they intended to continue on these lines. Instead, the Nether¬ 
lands Government gave way. 


The Security Council studiously avoided interference in the affairs 
of the greater and more powerful nations. Instead, they devoted their 
energies to hammering assiduously at a small Power, the Netherlands, 
whose government seemed to show an almost slavish desire to please 
and dance at the faintest crack of the whip. The Council’s competence 
to do this is debatable. The crisis was brought to their notice by 
Australia and India, who appealed to Articles 35 and 39 of the United 
Nations Charter.^ It was wholly erroneous to assume that a dispute 


^ Article 35 of Chapter VI, Pacific Settlement of Disputes, reads: 

I. Any member of the United Nations may bring any dispute, or any situation of the nature 
referred to in Article 34, to the attention of the Security Council or of the General 
Assembly. 

a. A State which is not a member of the United Nations may bring to the attention of the 
Security Council or of the General Assembly any dispute to which it is a party if it 
accepts in advance, for the purpose of the dispute, the obligations of pacific settle¬ 
ment provided in the present Charter, 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in respect of matters brought to its attention 
under this article will be subject to the provisions of Articles 11 and I2. 

Article 39 of Chapter VII, Action with Respect to Threats to the Peace, Breaches of 
the Peace, and Acts of Aggression, reads: 

The Security Council shall determine the existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression, and shall make recommendations, or decide what measures 
shall be taken in accordance with Articles 41 and 42 to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 
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had arisen between two sovereign States who could be summoned 
befOTC the Council by U.N.O. as their action threatened a breach 
of the peace and contained the seeds of aggression. The question was 
not tabled with an appeal to the provisions of Chapter XI of the 
Charter which concerns non-self-governing territories. Article 73 was 
not invoked. This action, if taken, would have removed the subject 
from the domestic to the international sphere. Had the Nether|anders 
been accused of not having observed the principles set out in Chapter 
XI (they themselves were signatories to the Charter), they could not 
have contested U.N.O.’s competence to intervene and could only 
have retorted that observing those principles was exactly what they 
had done. But Article 73 was not quoted. Instead, recourse was had to 
Chapters VI and VII in connection with which the Security Council 
now had to face the problem involved in Article 2, sub-paragraph 7 
of Chapter I, which reads: 

“Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any State or shall require the Members 
to submit such matters to settlement under the present Charter; 
but this principle shall not prejudice the application of enforce¬ 
ment measures under Chapter VII.” 

The appeal to these Chapters enabled the Netherlands not only to 
deny any charges of maladministration of the Netherlands Indies as 
a non-self-governing territory, but primarily to dispute U.N.O.’s 
authority to occupy itself with the matter at all as it was plainly 
“within the domestic jurisdiction” of the Netherlands Government. 

It can hardly be argued that the restrictive clause in the above- 
quoted article sufficiently undermined the principle of non-intervention 
by U.N.O. in domestic affairs to authorize this body to apply Chapter VII 
to the Indonesian question. Such a revolutionary interpretation would 
upset the very basic principle of international law, i.e. the inalienable 
right of every State to deal exclusively with its own affairs. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that this restriction, “twjr abnormale quod non est 
ducendum ad consequentias^\ does not provide for sanctions against the 
party within whose domestic jurisdiction an incident may occur unless 
it commits an international breach of the peace or act of aggression 
incidental to the settlement of its internal difficulties. The exceptional 
case might also be one in which a nation might intervene in the affairs 
of another by supplying arms and similar acts. 

It might possibly be argued that the relationship of the Nether¬ 
lands to the Indies had assumed an international complexion, since the 
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liberation of these portions of the Netherlands’ realm had been the work 
of the Allies and not of the Netherlands themselves. Such an argument 
would be neither valid nor accurate. The Netherlands did in fact share 
in the liberation, though, for obvious reasons, their contribution was 
limited. They were also parties to the armistice agreement signed in 
Tokyo Bay. This can hardly be denied. The task assigned to the British 
in South-East Asia (the South-East Asia Command), in so far as the 
Netherlands East Indies were concerned, was undertaken on behalf 
of the Netherlands. 

It might also be argued that the Netherlands Government had 
given the Indonesian republic de facto recognition. But this recognition 
was strictly limited and had also been accorded by the U.S.A. The 
Linggadjati agreement only recognized that 

“the republic exercised de facto authority in Java, Madura and 

Sumatra. The Government of the Netherlands shall remain 

sovereign during the transitional period”. 

The problem was, therefore, of a strictly domestic nature. 

Finally it might be argued that the Security Council themselves 
had to decide whether an “exceptional case” had been established 
under sub-paragraph 7 of Article 2, as, other than in accordance with 
the provisions of the unratified protocol of Geneva of 1924 or the later 
Pact of Bogota of May 1948, no other body had power to act. But 
even this argument will not hold water since the Charter refers to the 
International Court of Justice. For this very reason, and properly so, 
Belgium and France, as well as others, advanced the plea that the 
question should be referred to the Court as one which appeared to 
fall within its competence. 

Let it, however, be assumed that the view of the Netherlands 
Government was open to question, that the Security Council had to 
determine the extent of its competence. The fact remains that the 
Netherlands Government had to take a decision on a domestic affair 
of major importance which could not conscientiously and honourably 
be delegated to the Security Council. On the contrary, their duty to¬ 
wards a loyal people was to do their utmost to prevent the view of 
the Security Council, which could only have disastrous results, from 
prevailing. 

International law differs from the domestic laws of nations. A 
nation has elementary duties which, at a given moment when vital 
issues are at stake, may not be subordinated to artificial international 
regulation the validity of which may be open to question. If the 
Netherlands armed forces had not been interrupted in their task and 
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had been permitted to complete their mopping-up operation they 
would have acted four-squarcly in accordance with justice and with a 
clear conscience. I am convinced that had there been no hesitations 
and no stay in the military proceedings many of those who supported 
the resolution of the Security Council would have had a better under¬ 
standing of the situation and would have acknowledged the good 
right of the Netherlands to carry out their intentions. If the Netherlands 
had done that which the Indies’ Constitutional Law, the State Regu¬ 
lations, prescribed, and protected their own people, and then had 
notified the Security Council, they would have engaged in a proper 
duty inalienable from the modern State. They could then have assured 
the Security Council that they had acted in accordance with Article 73 
of the United Nations Charter. Had this been done neither in law nor 
in fact would the outcome ever have become as troubled as it is. 

This legal issue is of extreme importance, since an unfortunate 
precedent has been established. Application of the Charter’s provisions 
has become arbitrary. Terrorists everywhere now know that the revolt 
in the Netherlands Indies became the play of power politics and that 
international pressure was applied in favour of the malcontents. 

The handling of all manner of subjects by the Security Council, 
including the Netherlands Indies problem, shows that its decisions are 
coloured by the self-interest of the nations represented. There is not, as 
envisaged by the Charter, a collegiate body which has as its earnest 
purpose the settlement of dangerous problems and pronounces a con¬ 
sidered view. Instead, the Council consists of a collection of delegates 
who are frequently inclined to stress the interests of their own nation 
as viewed by themselves. I do not refer to questions such as the Cuban 
sugar interests or the tendency of the Australians to fish in troubled 
waters, to the practice of falsifying reports which certain interests wish 
to see biassed in a given direction and the like. I am thinking of wider 
political implications such as the necessity which has obliged the 
great Powers to act so that decisions may be reached which conform 
to their policy in regard to Soviet Russia. In these circumstances a 
nation which has to appear before the tribunal can no longer expect its 
case to be weighed and judged on its merits. This is emphasized by 
the fact that the Netherlands were placed on the penitent’s bench, 
while France, which was experiencing very similar difficulties in Indo- 
China, was not only left alone, but allowed to take whatever action 
she thought fit. We know that it has been shown on more than one 
occasion that other nations have defied the Security Council and 
though defiance may have been at their peril, they have pursued their 
own course. The small state of Israel is a good example, though I do 
not deny that in this case the Council tried earnestly to find a solution 
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in the interests of all the nations concerned. This, however, was not 
what happened in our case. 

Apart from national self-interest, which has such an important 
bearing on the Councirs decisions, the ignorance of its members in 
regard to the matters which come up for consideration cannot be 
overlooked. Understandably, it is rare to meet an outsider who is 
sufficiently well-versed to understand the structure and affairs of 
another nation, especially when so-called “colonial territories” are 
concerned. Few, if any, of the members of the Security Council had 
any knowledge or understanding of the peoples of the Netherlands 
Indies, nor indeed any real interest. At most there was an attachment 
to a complex of abstract and dogmatic postulates which the petitioning 
parties used to their own advantage. 

The worst feature of all this may be attributed to the fact that 
U.N.O., unlike the League of Nations (which was in the main a 
judicial body), was formed for the purpose of preventing war by 
practical intervention whenever this might be threatened. 

But even if U.N.O. is anxious to operate as a practical keeper of 
the peace it must give due weight to the question whether there is a 
justum bellum or an injustum bellum in respect of any case in respect of 
which intervention is requested. Attempts have been made to bring 
this difference in law into the realm of international law since the 
days of Saint Augustine. 

U.N.O. ignores this, as witness the fact that the U.S.S.R., a member 
State which is also represented on the Security Council, has been a 
constant menace to peace since 1945—as witness Mongolia, Manchuria, 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia and China. This self-same U.S.S.R. was 
one of the Powers which sat in judgment on the Netherlands. The 
U.S.S.R. do not use the Security Council as an instrument to secure 
peace, but for the purpose of conducting propaganda and carrying 
on their cold war against other nations. 

All this goes to show that U.N.O. with its imposing charter is really 
no more than a tenuous treaty between the great Powers who 
manoeuvre within its framework. Of course, something is gained 
from the fact that the world learns of some of the moves in the game 
and that discerning opinion is able to read the international political 
b2Lrometer, but as a representative organization of nations who attach 
some value to the principles of justice U.N.O. (with the exception of 
the International Court) is fast moving towards political bankruptcy. 

I cannot detach this realistic view from the Indonesian problem. 
How much longer will any nation consider itself reasonably bound 
by the decisions of a body such as this? Many distinguished political 
scholars hold the view that a people, if their rights are ground 
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underfoot by an overweening sovereign power, are entitled to resist to 
the utmost and that such resistance may be accounted legal* That which 
applies to peoples applies in equal measure to the sovereign state in 
relation to the totality of nations. 

When the Netherlands Government took the calamitous decision 
to conform with the resolution of i August, 1947, the consequences 
should have been measured. Van Kleffens, the Netherlands spokes¬ 
man, had an opportunity of revealing the true character of the 
Indonesian Republic to the Security Council. Having accepted the 
viewpoint that a dispute existed between the two parties, the Govern¬ 
ment failed to expound their point of view to the Council. The Nether¬ 
lands people were utterly confused. The Government had received 
loyal support from all quarters except the Communists when they 
commenced the police action. Now this action was to cease at the 
behest of outsiders who were engaged in trying out an international 
political experiment at the expense of the Netherlands. Truly the 
Government were humbled. 

The arbitrary nature of the Security CounciPs intervention had the 
effect on the Netherlands Government of a punitive rod being laid 
across their backs. They did everything in their power to minimize 
the confused situation which they had helped to create, and deferred 
humbly before their accusers. Failure to state their case properly and 
pitting bow and arrow methods against heavy artillery weakened the 
Netherlands’ position. They should have stood sturdily for that which 
was right. They should have shown by word and deed that honour 
and conscience called for the suppression of a criminal movement, for 
such is the duty of a sovereign authority. But they failed in this duty 
at the behest of the mighty and they were lost. Neither diplomacy 
nor statesmanship can avail once the sign of surrender has been 
made. 

Thus the rebel republic was given the status of a Government, 
though in fact it remained but a pretence of a state, a self-appointed 
directorate who were now enabled to assume the airs and graces of 
Government. Let there be no mincing of words, the solution of the 
Indies problem can only be sought in the exercise of authority and 
power. The Netherlands could have mastered the situation had the 
Government understood that a people’s loyalty can only be expected 
if they know to which authority that loyalty is to be shown. The 
people of the Indies were soon mindful of the fact that their rightful 
government had been chastised by U.N.O. The effects on their minds, 
the minds of an Eastern people, was overwhelming. They saw 
U.N.O. delegates busy-bodying around and their own legitimate 
Government reduced to playing second fiddle. 
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U.N.O/s intervention encroached on the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands and the Netherlands Indies Governments. It resulted 
in the honest Nationalists who had reasonable constitutional views 
being forced into the extremist Soekarno camp. The moral and political 
influence which the Home and the Netherlands Indies Government 
had on this group was weakened. The military position also deteriorated, 
since the disposition of the troops was now governed by political 
considerations instead of military strategy. Once again lines of demar¬ 
cation were agreed which played into the hands of Soekarno’s guerillas. 
The power of the republic was growing. The people by sheer force of 
circumstance were obliged to obey the de facto authority which con¬ 
trolled their destinies. They could do nothing else. The authority of the 
Netherlands was on the wane. 

Thus the intervention of the Security Council damaged the status 
of the Netherlands, both in its exercise of authority and as a Power, 
irreparably. With the exception of Belgium, which showed a complete 
understanding of the Netherlands point of view, members of the 
Security Council and of U.N.O. were not impartial. 

In August 1947 the Security Council made itself responsible for the 
greatest injury that can come to any people by removing the protecting 
shield of the Netherlands and, as an afterthought, believing that a more 
effective and untried shield would be able to fulfil similar functions. 
Did not the English Socialist Minister Herbert Morrison once refer 
to “giving a child often a latchkey, a bank account and a shotgun”? 


F, American Errors of Judgment 

At the turn of the century the balance of world power was vested 
in the Western and Central European powers. These nations made 
the wheels move in the more distant parts of the world. The First 
World War left things much as they were prior to 1914. The German 
colonies changed hands, but Portugal, the Netherlands, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium retained their colonial possessions intact. 

The Second World War, however, had profound effects. The 
balance of power passed to the United States. Let me recount a few 
elementary facts. Before the war. Great Britain’s navy was based on 
the two-Power standard. When the war ended the U.S. navy was 
three times the size of that of Great Britain. In the course of the war the 
U.S.A. became possessed of more than half the world’s gold, they 
built an exceedingly large merchant fleet and geared their industrial 
machine, both technically and in efficiency, so thoroughly that the 
country’s industrial output made that of the rest of the world look 
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insignificant beside it. The U.S.A. possessed the atom bomb and had 
demonstrated the potency of this new weapon. 

But the policy which they pursued during the war raised a for¬ 
midable rival in the shape of Communist Russia. It was inevitable that 
the U.S.A. should assume the guardianship of the Western European 
bloc. Soviet Russia issued a counterblast by forming an Eastern bloc. 

Thus world power passed from Western Europe to America. 

Professor Burnham has warned the Americans that obligations 
accompany responsibility. Among these obligations he mentions a 
careful choice of position in the Far East. Following the Yalta 
conference and especially since the collapse of the China adven¬ 
ture the Far Eastern policy which the United States have pursued 
have not been conspicuously successful. It has been said by way of 
extenuation that the Americans were inexperienced and that they 
lacked traditions in the conduct of wider diplomacy, while, moreover, 
responsibility was thrust on them with a suddenness which found them 
unprepared to cope with it. 

Even had the U.S.A. wished to refrain from active interference in 
Netherlands Indies affairs, the fact that they held the political balance 
would have drawn them into the dispute sooner or later. The American 
Government had to consider public opinion. Public opinion in America 
influences Government far more than is the case in Western European 
countries, where Parliamentary opinion is the sounding board of the 
nation. At some time or other American public opinion was bound to 
have taken sides. For this reason alone, if for none other, the American 
view could not be ignored. Nay, far from being ignored, it would at 
all times have had its repercussions in the Netherlands, even as the 
British India settlement was reached with Great Britain looking over 
her shoulder to fathom what Americans might be thinking. 

Both American public opinion and the State Department engaged 
in active interference in the affairs of the Netherlands Indies. It was 
unconstructive interference in esse. Netherlandcrs themselves are much 
to blame for this because they ignored the value of publicity. They 
failed to present their case to the world in an understandable form. 
None the less, while others must bear much of the blame for what 
has happened in these unhappy Indies, the United States cannot escape 
a share of the blame for having exerted pressure in favour of the 
Japanese-sponsored republic. 

A rational American approach should have been: 

There is a crisis in the Netherlands Indies; we wish the Western European 
bloc to be as powerful as possible. Therefore^ the Netherlands, as one of the 
Western nations, should be politically and economically as strong and healthy 
as possible, as we do not wish to see any weaklings in the Western bloc. If 
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there mast he constitutional changes of a far-breaching nature^ by all means let 
them be carefully considered. But let us wait a while. The times are too perilous. 
The first task is to see that the Kingdom of the Netherlands is reconstructed in 
its pre-war form. 

At first the United States were disinclined to back the republican 
horse, but they soon decided to put their shirt on it, as was shown by 
their attitude in the discussions in the Security Council regarding the 
first police action. They chose to side with the rebels, the non-co- 
operators, and to put pressure on those other Indonesians who wished 
to co-operate. In the circumstances the rebel republic took strength to 
itself and was able to build up a military force, though in its beginnings 
this was negligible. The Americans, both in the Security Council and 
beyond, played their cards in a manner which must have delighted 
the Kremlin. 

Public opinion in the United States took the view that the crisis 
was caused by a colonial-minded Netherlands obstinately refusing to 
understand that the time to exercise overlordship over other peoples 
was past. Doubt was even cast on the undertakings which the Nether¬ 
lands had given in the Queen’s message and subsequently. The 
American public refused to believe other than that the Netherlands 
wished to retain something of the colonial system. In their view the time 
had come when the Indies should be given full independence and the 
right to mess up things as they chose, similarly to what had been done 
in the Philippines. If the Netherlanders wished to protect their invest¬ 
ments, well then, let them get down to a business talk with their 
successors and negotiate business agreements. They might even nego¬ 
tiate for the retention of a naval base at Sourabaya. This, roughly, 
was the American train of thought. 

I find it necessary at this stage to expound certain term¬ 
inology which has been used far too loosely. In the first place, the 
term “Colonies”. “Colonies” are nothing new and, far from being 
stigmatic, colonial status is frequently an advantage to a weak people 
who are thereby protected by a stronger. The term has many meanings. 
The U.S.A. were English colonies which were colonized by the influx 
of English, Netherlands and French nationals. The indigenous people 
of the American continent were Indians. Consciously, or perhaps only 
subconsciously, therefore, the minds of many Americans reasoned, we 
were English colonics and were able to break away; the Netherlands 
have colonies in the Far East and these should be enabled to gain 
their freedom as we ourselves did. The comparison is absurd and 
most intelligent Americans realize this when the case is put to them 
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fairly and squarely, but the idea persists. The term ‘‘Colony” denotes 
an inferior status, and an inferior status should not exist in a world 
where all peoples are sovereign in their own right! 

The Indonesian republicans were not slow to play on this theme. 
They coined a useful slogan—‘Tt is 1776 in Indonesia now!” In fact, 
the revolution of the American colonists bears as little resemblance to 
the rebellion of the Soekarno-Hatta extremists as a thoroughbred 
horse to a ragged donkey. To hand over power to Soekarno, Hatta and 
their associates means—and it is one of the purposes of this book to 
make this abundantly clear—slavery for the unfortunate peoples of 
the Indies. 

Another expression which has crept into current political usage 
in America and, for that matter, even in Great Britain, is “The awaken¬ 
ing of Asia”. It is true that there has long been a movement in Asia 
to emerge from isolation and also to break away from the tutelage of 
Western peoples. We must face up to this and realize that a war releases 
forces which strengthen the hands of exponents of these doctrines. 
The policy pursued by the Netherlands in the past shows that they 
have not been unmindful of the forward surge. Again and again 
I refer in these pages to the Royal Message of December 1942. If I do 
so now it is to show that this Message was an expression of the Nether¬ 
lands’ understanding that the tempo of events should be accelerated. 
At worst it may be said of the “perfectionist” Nctherlanders that they 
made haste slowly. But it is needful to look at this so-called “awakening” 
a little more closely. The Americans know something about it to their 
cost. The Japanese emerged from their isolation! They were indeed 
thoroughly awakened and lost no time in equipping themselves tech¬ 
nically on European and American lines. Naively, almost all the 
secrets of industry were laid bare for their delectation, whereon the 
innocent Europeans and Americans themselves experienced an 
“awakening” and saw their own inventions and products of their 
technical skill turned against them and weapons which they had 
designed used against them which, if Pearl Harbour is still remembered, 
might have led to their utter defeat and destruction. For it was not the 
Japanese who invented the aeroplane, the battleship and the modern 
gun, nor did they think of machine tools and all the paraphernalia 
that goes to make up modern industry. They emerged from their 
isolation and copied European and American technical developments 
right and left, and then bit the hands that had handed out the gifts. 

There is an awakening in the Netherlands Indies, but it is early 
dawn and full awakening is still a long way off. There are also raucous 
cries of Merdekaly but although Merdeka! means “freedom” this is not 
a simple cry for freedom alone; it embodies hate, enmity and a 
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declaration of war against the white race and all that white Westerners 
stand for. 

My last point in connection with all this mistaken terminology 
relates to the false premiss that the Indonesian Republic is a democracy 
and that the loyalists and federalists who wished to work with the 
Netherlanders and seek a solution at the conference table were mere 
puppets. The simple truth of the matter is that the loyalists and 
federalists who were anxious to seek a solution of the many complex 
problems were seized with a full appreciation of what was at stake. 
These men understood that an honest administration and the honest 
exercise of authority form the only foundation on which a social 
structure can rest. They differed from the republicans on two funda¬ 
mentals ; they bore the Netherlands friendly feelings and they refused 
to countenance criminal activities. 

American policy drove these loyalists and federalists into the 
republican camp, for they feared that the increasing power of the 
republicans might imperil their liberties. Let it be clearly understood, 
there is no liberty in this so-called republic which “rules” by the 
exercise of armed force. The republic does not allow free opposition 
to operate. All the so-called representative bodies within the republic 
are nominated. Elections,, which all free Americans associate with 
democracy, have never been held. And even should they be held, let 
Americans not think of the free and secret ballot of their own country, 
but let their minds wander instead to elections East of the Iron Curtain. 

Public opinion in the U.S.A. has been confused by other cliches and 
headlines. The suggestion that the Netherlands made “a cowardly 
attack on the republic and resorted to violence” in December 1948 
has much in common with the somewhat simple and astonishingly 
unjust Australian statement that the Netherlands, when they were 
making their first attempt to bring the republican menace under 
control in July 1947, were engaged in an operation to be likened to 
Hitler’s treacherous attack on the Netherlands. Was ever such nonsense 
written! 

Public opinion in the U.S.A. had a considerable influence on the 
course of events, but there is a measure of satisfaction that enlighten¬ 
ment has come in the end, though perhaps too late. This is due in large 
measure to a visit which a group of prominent American journalists 
made to the Indies at the invitation of the Netherlands Government. 
Many of these distinguished persons lost their lives in the unexplained 
calamity which overtook their aircraft in British India. But among 
those who were spared and enabled to report on their findings was 
Mr. Matthews, the Editor and publisher of the Arizona Daily Star^ 
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from whose address on “Indonesia and the American taxpayer’’, 
given at a luncheon in the Town Hall at Los Angeles on 22 August, 
1949, I quote: 

“From what I saw of Indonesia, the great archipelago stretch¬ 
ing 3,000 miles along the equator can be restored and become an 
asset, rather than a liability, if we abandon our past political 
infantilism and slippery diplomatic intrigue, I do not believe that 
good international relations can be built by betraying friends, or 
making unnecessary trouble for them. 

The Dutch were our loyal friends during those trying years of 
1940 and 1941. They denied, at our request, oil and other supplies 
to the Japanese. I met some of the men who, as officials of the 
Dutch Government in Indonesia, gave us that help. They went to 
prison camps, while many of their associates died or were killed. 

Imagine their surprise when they came out of those prison 
camps in August 1945 dinA found a Jap puppet^ in close association with 
Communists^ claiming to be the government of Indonesia, I talked with 
that puppet in June. He admitted that he had collaborated with the 
Japanese, and that he had been closely allied with the Communists. 
His excuse was that he was working for Indonesian independence. 

The Dutch, after playing ball with us as they had, were 
naturally surprised that they should be treated coldly by our 
government. They were even more surprised to see our govern¬ 
ment, at Australian insistence, allow the United Nations to be 
used as a front to discredit them and increase the prestige of the 
Jap puppet by recognizing him as a belligerent! 

I know why we did it. Wc thought we were playing smart 
politics, just as we did in Eastern Europe and China, by assuming 
the Communists expressed the will of the people and would be 
democratic. We adopted a cold-blooded policy of assuming that the 
Dutch were through; that we were going to become the friendly 
sponsors of a native government, which we imagined would become 
a stable and friendly one. 

I am not going to recount the detailed events that took 
place between 1945 and as recently as this year, except to say 
that our American record is a questionable one and a costly one. 
By supporting the Dutch in restoring order^ by avoiding interference in 
internal politics^ we could have saved ourselves uncounted millions. We 
could have allowed a naturally prosperous region to be restored 
with comparatively little help. By now it could have been a great 
wealth-producing area, not needing one cent from us. 

We have messed things up, all right, and the prospects are that 
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it is going to cost us much money, if not lives. Our policy has been 
anti-Dutch. The members of our party saw it and heard it. Our 
diplomatic officials treated us coldly. They resented the coming 
of our party. 

All of our group were shocked by the use of the power of the 
United Nations of the World to be unfair in the destinies of the 
people. For our government to be a party to such abuse made 
most of us ashamed and angry. 

We saw much of Indonesia. We travelled more than 4,000 
miles by air from Macassar and Celebes and Bali on the east to 
Palembang and Medan on Sumatra. We grilled the Soekarno in 
his place of temporary exile on the Island of Banka near Singapore. 
Wherever we asked to go, the Dutch government took us by 
’plane. Every person we wanted to see of every faction, we saw and 
talked with. No kind of censorship was imposed at any time. 
Besides Soekarno, we talked with the Republican partisan, the 
Sultan of Jogjakarta at Jogjakarta. Wc talked with Sjahrir, a 
former Republican prime minister; with Hatta, the present prime 
minister of the Republic. We talked with the Sultan of Borneo, who 
governs that great island, and we were agreeably surprised to see 
that one of the poorer islands, the island of Celebes,had made remark¬ 
able progress in developing a democratic government, restoring law 
and order, and building up the productivity that comes with such 
security. We talked with numerous Federalists, Indonesians. They 
are the ones who appreciate the wisdom of making progress slowly, 
rather than by a sudden attempt. We talked with practically all 
of the top Dutch officials. 

The Dutch were kind enough to take us to Singapore for a 
stay of two days. There we saw how a highly competent British 
colonial government had been able to restore relative law and 
order throughout the great Malayan peninsula by using firm 
methods. We, through the United Nations, prevented the Dutch 
from doing this in Indonesia. During this trip I saw such men 
of proven integrity as Charles Gratke of the Christian Science Monitor, 
and Nat Barrows of the Chicago Daily News, both of whom had been 
covering the United Nations at Lake Success, change from Republic 
partisans to Dutch sympathizers. I mention these two men because 
of my talks with them. 

However, I know from personal talks with Knickerbocker, Bill 
Newton, Burt Heath, who was my room-mate, and a Pulitzer 
prize-winning reporter, George Moorad of the Portland Oregonian, 
and Elsie Dick of the Mutual Broadcasting Company, that they 
thought that, while the Indonesians were ready for a programme 
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of self government, they would need a period of years to become 
a successful independent nation. How these men felt before they 
went to Indonesia I do not know, except that Knickerbocker and 
Moorad were constantly emphasizing how the Republican govern¬ 
ment, until one year ago, when the Communist government tried 
to seize power, had been a Communist partner. 

The Dutch were frank in confessing their mistakes. They admitted 
that th^ had moved too slowly in satisfying native aspirations. 

Qpite correctly and honestly they saw the danger and possible 
futility of granting immediate independence. But they had formulated 
a wise plan of gradual independence^ which we discredited by our indirect 
support of the violence of Soekarno and his Communist allies. 

This appreciation is balm to our souls. Netherlanders can only 
tender their heartfelt appreciation to Mr. Mathews and his colleagues 
and deplore the untimely end of those of their number who lost their 
lives in the pursuit of Truth, the sacred mission of pressmen in all free 
democracies. 

Mr. Mathews indicated with great clarity what the policy of the 
State Department was and how this had led the weak post-war Nether¬ 
lands Governments ever deeper into the morass of defeatism. The 
Netherlands, having lost the first round, should therefore throw' in the 
towel! There would be an Indonesian State with which the U.S.A. 
would have friendly relations and which—representing the will {sic!) 
of the Indonesian peoples—would be a stabilizing influence in the 
Far East, It was akin to Roosevelt’s policy of appeasing Stalin. 

The Americans did not consciously support the so-called republic 
from the outset. American support was a gradual growth. A few 
facts may be cited. 

The first indication that the State Department did not intend 
to remain neutral was given on 19 December, 1945, when that Depart¬ 
ment made a declaration of the increasing concern of the U.S.A. 
Government about developments in Indonesia. The hope was ex¬ 
pressed that a peaceful settlement would be reached whereby national 
aspirations and the lawful rights and interests of the Netherlands 
would be satisfied. This statement held the balance nicely. 

On 17 August, 1946, a spokesman of the State Department declared 
that the Government of the United States did not recognize the 
“Indonesian Republic”. 

Complications arose on 6 February, 1947, when the Netherlands 
authorities, who were engaged in blockading territory controlled by 
the rebels, intercepted the U.S. ship Martin Behrman. The consequen¬ 
tial difficulties were resolved on 22 August, 1947, when the State 
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Department declared that the Netherlands Indies Grovernment had 
acted within its legal rights. 

Recognition of the Republic by the U.S.A. on i6 April, 1947, was 
in line with the Netherlands formula. (The Netherlands Government 
on that day informed foreign consuls: “The Linggadjati agreement 
merely recognizes that the Republic has de facto executive power over 
Java, Sumatra and Madoera. The Netherlands Indies Government 
remains sovereign during the period of transition.”) 

On 10 May, 1947, the first spurt of heat was applied. A new 
consul-general was sent to Java. Now then, you two! the implied 
instruction went out, Get down to it and settle your economic and 
financial affairs without further delay. 

The republicans were able to get busy and made appeals to 
the U.S.A. On 5 July, 1947, Sjarifoeddin, the then “premier” of 
the “republic”, made a first appeal; on the 24th of the same 
month “President” Soekarno made a further appeal to his colleague 
Truman. 

From this moment the U.S.A. became active. On 22 August, 1947, 
after the Netherlands, following heavy pressure, had suspended their 
first police action, the U.S.A. submitted a resolution in the Security 
Council proposing a Committee of Good Offices consisting of three 
members, one to be chosen by each party and the third to be nominated 
by these two appointees. The resolution was duly adopted three days 
later. From this time forward the U.S.A. exerted pressure, even after 
the Committee of Good Offices was transformed into a United Nations 
Committee for Indonesia. Merle Cochran^ became the leader after a 
while and the republicans were in a position to adopt a firmer attitude, 
realizing that they had American support. American policy moved 
towards the conclusion that not only was the Netherlands administra¬ 
tion on the verge of decrepitude, but that extinction was desirable so 
that there should be an Indonesia with which the U.S.A. would be 
on a footing of friendly relationship, an Indonesia which would 
represent “the will of the Indonesian peoples” {sic!) which would be a 
stabilizing factor in East Asia. The Netherlands would have to make 
the best of a bad bargain: the republic was necessary and would be a 
potential factor of great consequence, a bulwark against Communism ! 

It is open to question whether some people do not indeed enjoy 
having the wool pulled over their eyes. Lest some may forget happen¬ 
ings elsewhere in not entirely dissimilar circumstances I point, without 
further comment, to China and Burma, which should have been a lesson 
to those of simple faith. 

^ President of the Committee of Good Offices, said to be an expert on oriental affairs, dele¬ 
gated by the State Department to carry out special missions, nowU.S. Ambassador at Djakarta. 
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One point which calls for special mention is the American view 
that an independent Indonesia would be a bulwark against Com¬ 
munism. At first sight this may in a sense seem to be justifiable. On 
18 September, 1948, a certain Moeso led a Communist rising at 
Madioen in Java. This Moeso had said a fortnight earlier that in the 
event of a conflict between the U.S.A. and Russia, Indonesia should 
not remain neutral. Again, the republican “Minister”, Hadji Agoes 
Salim, told the working committee of the K{omitee) N{asional) l{ndonesia) 
P{oesat) (the so-called Parliament of the Republic) that if the Soviet 
Union could break the Netherlands blockade by sending merchant 
vessels to ports held by the republicans this would be welcomed. The 
Madioen rising was a serious attempt by the Communists to seize 
power, but Soekarno saw a menace to his own position and on 30 
September his forces occupied the town. Alimin, a Communist, was 
captured by the republicans. 

Now it may be reasoned from this that the republicans are able 
to cope with the Communists. A little jelly best fits a little belly, wrote 
the English poet Herrick. 

On 26 May, 1948, Radio Moscow announced the recognition of 
the Soekarno Republic by the U.S.S.R. The Republic was asked by the 
Netherlands to explain and the Russian Ambassador at The Hague 
was asked for a copy of the text and an explanation, but the facts 
stood out starkly clear. It is true that at a meeting of the Security 
Council in March 1948 the representative of the U.S.S.R. did not 
support the motion sponsored by the United States in favour of the 
Indonesian Republic, but it is equally manifest that had the U.S.S.R. 
openly supported this motion they would have aroused the greatest 
suspicion in the U.S.A. and thereby would have damaged their own 
covert cause. The quelling of the Moeso rising certainly did not 
banish the emblem of the hammer and the sickle from the Indies. 
On the other hand, Communism is a growing cancer within the very 
body of the republic. It is not necessary to venture far to explain this 
apparent contradiction. Communists are never idle and are never 
stupid. There are a considerable number of Communist cells in the 
Indies. Alimin’s group and that of Moeso were only two of many. 
A larger and more powerful body of Communists are nominally 
republicans and control armed Communist bands which were not asso¬ 
ciated with those of Alimin and Moeso. One characteristic, common to 
all revolutionary movements, is discernable in that power rests in a 
few hands. Soekarno and his associates “rule” a precarious roost and, 
seeing their position menaced by Comrade Moeso (who not so long 
before they had welcomed back from Moscow as a long-lost brother 
when his aeroplane landed in republican-controlled territory), claimed 
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a great success when they sent him to join his fathers. It was a great 
success, a succes fou! Moeso’s putsch will not be the last. 

Even had the Moeso affair been more than a local rising, and 
assuming that all the Communists had risen against Soekarno and 
his associates, who shall have the audacity to say that all the heads of 
the Hydra were severed? Communists work in devious ways. They 
change their tactics with the tides, but the central control and the 
goal remain unaltered. All that is changed is the approach, so that 
there is constant adjustment to altered conditions. We have seen it so 
often before and we shall see it again. 

The Moeso-Madioen affair was not a revolt against Soekarno and 
his associates: the republic was riddled with Communism from the first. 
The story of this spurious republic from its earliest days is splashed 
with the names of Communists. Sjarifoeddin and Setiadyit are but two 
of their number. It could hardly be otherwise. Extreme nationalism, 
non-co-operative nationalism, nationalism based on racial antagonism, 
have all been prompted by the Kremlin. None can believe that 
Soekarno’s minor success in quelling the Madioen rising converted 
the non-convertible. 

The eight Communists in the Netherlands Second Chamber of the 
States-General have cut their cloth according to this measure, and 
on the two occasions when the “republic’’ was debated, and a vote 
was taken, their votes were in favour of the republic. 

World Communism has many manifestations. Radio communi¬ 
cation between Moscow and Djokjakarta has not been severed because 
of the setback administered to Alimin and Moeso. 

When in January and March 1949 the U.S. raised their mighty 
shield in the Security Council to protect the dethroned leaders of the 
republic—who had been interned by the Netherlands Government 
and whose release was clamoured for by the Security Council—who 
had broken every promise and had shown complete faithlessness, they 
certainly played into the hands of their Communist opponents. 

A great power such as the U.S.A. should not overlook the fact 
that her own population is only 150 millions, that her Western Euro¬ 
pean and other associates are possessed of limited resources, but that 
there are a milliard souls in Asia and that superhuman efforts should 
be made to prevent the growth of Communism in their midst. The 
risks which the U.S.A. have taken are considerable. They allowed 
themselves to be sidetracked. They did not consider the problems of the 
Netherlands Indies on the merits of the case. They abandoned prin¬ 
ciples in favour of temporization, and they may well have to pay dearly 
for this. The post-war Netherlands Cabinets in their turn fashioned their 
policy so that it might tie-up with home problems, and instead of 
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flying their colours at the mast-head flew them at half-mast throughout. 
The United States may believe that they have done the right thing 
and that by backing the so-called ‘‘republic’^ they have secured the 
friendship of Pandit Nehru. But if they continue to back wrong horses 
whose jockeys wear red blouses none can foresee what the end may be. 

They have failed to support the Netherlands in their endeavours 
to re-establish a sound Free State. I can only repeat that they have 
temporized and sacrificed principle. The East does not respect weak¬ 
ness of this kind, but it does in truth respect high-mindedness and 
strength of purpose. And both these qualities, who shall gainsay 
it, are fundamental if right and justice are to be preserved. 
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THE AVALANCHE 

A. Lieutenant Governor-General van Mook 

T he Netherlands Government intended to restore Netherlands 
authority in the Indies when the war in the Pacific ended in 
August 1945. Not even Dr. van Mook gave any indication of 
opposition in the months prior to the resignation of the Cabinet over 
which I presided. Far from this being even remotely dreamed of, 
active steps were taken prior to and immediately after 15 August, 
1945? train our men and secure ships to transport them to the 
East, together with civilian personnel, unmistakable evidence that 
the new Government intended initially to follow the course laid 
down in the Royal Message of 6 December, 1942—to restore law and 
order and rebuild the administrative machine, albeit in a transitional 
manner, until the community could express its views in a free and 
unfettered manner. The shape of the reforms to come could not be 
determined at that moment. 

These excellent intentions were soon abandoned. Apart from 
the overriding determining factors, two considerations swayed the 
Government. The difficulties ahead were believed to be so consider¬ 
able, e.g. shortage of trained military personnel, revolt and confusion 
in Java as a result of the proclamation of the Indonesian Republic and 
the unfortunate view taken by the British that restoration of authority 
in the greater part of the archipelago did not seem to be a practical 
possibility. The other consideration, already mentioned, was that 
the Government were anxious to introduce reforms. The first post-war 
Cabinet described itself as a Cabinet of Recovery and Reconstruction. 
They wished to make a virtue of necessity; consultations about pros¬ 
pective reforms with representative personages were to be bargaining 
counters as a means to restoring order. 

It is difficult to determine whether by acting in a resolute manner 
with the means available the Government could have brought the 
situation under control in August-September 1945. One of Dr, van 
Mook’s closest associates has assured me that firm measures would 
have had reasonably satisfactory results, even in Java, and that plans 
to this end were drafted. Admiral Helfrich was of opinion that a 
speedy restoration of authority and order could have been achieved 
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had the will been there. An English eye-witness/ writing in 1945 
ibout the attitude of the British forces in Java towards their opponents, 
said that this could be summed up in the words, “We could finish 
^them off in a week”, but that this was apparently deliberately avoided. 
I have quoted the Governor-General as saying, after his release from 
captivity, that authority should be restored before all else. Similar 
views were expressed in the report of the Commission of members of 
the two Houses of Parliament which visited the Indies in the early 
part of 1946. It is a serious reflection that the services of the group of 
officials who, despite their harsh experiences in internment camps, 
were available to take up the reins, were not utilized. 

Be all this as it may, the decision was taken to parley with the 
rebels and the avalanche was let loose with all its disastrous conse¬ 
quences. 

We need not follow its descent inch by inch. It gained impetus 
as it progi'cssed. 

It may be helpful if I limit myself to four main periods, that from 
15 August, 1945, to the signature of the Linggadjati agreement on 
25 March, 1947; the period which followed to the date of the signature 
of the Renville agreement on 17 January, 1948 (during this period 
an endeavour was made to stop the descent of the avalanche by the 
first police action of July-August 1947) and, lastly, the period which 
followed the signature of the Renville agreement to the van Royen- 
Roem Statements on 7 May, 1949, and the consequential arrangements 
which were interrupted by the second police action of December 1948- 
January 1949. Finally, wc have the period of the Round Table 
Conference from 20 August, 1949, down to the transfer of sovereignty. 

Every world crisis which has a political complexion involves not 
only principles and their standard-bearers, but also personalities. 
I must, therefore, once again throw the spotlight on one of the 
principal instruments of the Netherlands Government during the 
enactment of this tragedy, Lieutenant Governor-General Hubertus 
Johannes van Mook. 

Before the war van Mook was Director of the Department of 
Economic Affairs at Batavia during the Governor-Generalship of 
Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer. In October 1941, when the 
office of Minister of the Colonies in the London Cabinet had to be 
filled, consultation with the Governor-General led to the post being 
offered to van Mook, who had been his right-hand man during the 
difficult negotiations with the Japanese about deliveries of oil, tin 
and rubber. When at the outbreak of war with Japan on 7 December, 
1941, there were further consultations with the Governor-General, 

^ Richard Collier in The Phoenix, Calcutta, sheet 4, No. 5, December 1945. 
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van Mook’s resignation as Minister was accepted and his request to 
be permitted to serve as Lieutenant Governor^General was granted 
since it was believed that his presence in the Indies would be helpful. 
The office of Lieutenant Governor-General enabled its holder, by 
virtue of the Indies State Regulations, to function outside the 
Netherlands Indies, whereas the Governor-General was not permitted 
to leave the territory. 

When, in March 1942 Java was in danger of being overrun earnest 
consideration had to be given to the immediate future of the Netherlands 
Indies officials. As I have said in an earlier chapter, a decision was 
taken that our officials should remain with the people and share their 
perils on the principle that the Netherlands and the Indies were one 
and indivisible. We also decided that a handful of picked men should 
come to London to strengthen the Government machine there. I 
have already mentioned that the Governor-General was permitted 
to decide for himself whether to remain or to leave the country. He 
decided to send Dr. van Mook and a number of competent personali¬ 
ties to London and elected to remain behind himself. 

Dr. van Mook took office in the Cabinet as Minister for the 
Colonies, the intention being that he should return to Batavia as 
Lieutenant Governor-General when the war ended. In the autumn 
of 1944 the Netherlands Government decided that the time had come 
when van Mook should return to the Far East to assume personally 
the leadership of the preparatory organization for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Indies administration which had been set up in Australia. 
At the outset he held both offices, Minister of Colonies and 
Lieutenant Governor-General, which, though an association of 
functions, was not unduly criticized at the time, as the liberation 
of the Netherlands in Europe was then thought to be imminent. 
When in the early days of 1945 it was seen that full liberation was 
likely to be deferred a decision was taken to terminate this duality of 
office. 

The Lieutenant Governor-General was given ‘‘extraordinary’* 
powers. It was decided that these were necessary in view of the 
situation in the Far East. These powers were laid down in a decree, 
one of the provisions of which was that it should lapse when the 
effective head of affairs, the Governor-General, was released from 
confinement in Korea. 

The blue print envisaged that Governor-General Tjarda van 
Starkenborgh Stachouwer should resume his functions at the head 
of an administrative machine which would, as far as possible, resemble 
that which operated when the territories were overrun by the 
Japanese. Dr. van Mook had been appointed Lieutenant Governor- 
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General on van Starkenborgh^s nomination. He would therefore 
be in office as such on his return. His appointment, therefore, 
was subject to two limitations: the appointment would only be 
temporary and a new Government would not be limited in its choice 
of a Governor-General because a Lieutenant Governor-General was 
in office. 

Van Mook accepted the appointment on these conditions. As 
evidence I quote from a speech which he delivered over the wireless 
from London before his departure for the Far East by way of America 
on 17 October, 1944: 

“It has pleased Her Majesty the Queen to charge me to take 
office as Lieutenant Governor-General, As, when the Netherlands 
are liberated, the present Cabinet intends to resign, it has not 
appeared necessary to attach to this decision the usual condition 
that I should resign as Minister of the Colonies. Moreover, the 
assignment has been given to me in such wise that the new Minister 
who will function in the liberated Netherlands will not be tied 
to any individual when submitting his nomination. I have a 
picture in my mind that whoever may be appointed Lieutenant 
Governor-General by the new Netherlands Government. . . . Her 
Majesty’s Viceroy, Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer, who, 
released from his exile, will be reinstated in his authority. It will 
be the priceless privilege of any Lieutenant Governor-General to 
transfer authority to him as completely as lies within his powers.” 

The purpose of this arrangement, which envisaged the return 
of the Governor-General van Starkenborgh Stachouwer, was obvious. 
The question whether or no Dr. van Mook would be confirmed in his 
appointment as Lieutenant Governor-General or otherwise was left 
in abeyance. This appears to have been done with set purpose. We 
knew where we stood with Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer 
as Governor-General, who had earned the respect of both friend and 
foe. The deep respect in which he was held was shown after the 
surrender of Bandoeng when a Japanese eye-witness wrote that it was 
as if he, the vanquished, approached the victors in the role of victor. 
In 1945 the Netherlands press welcomed his return to the Netherlands 
as that of a hero. And rightly so. 

Van Starkenborgh Stachouwer was respected not only because 
of his courageous conduct when facing the Japanese both in the 
course of peace-time negotiations and during the war. He had won 
admiration because of his outstanding personality. We held the 
opinion that the authority which he had exercised over the peoples 
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of the Netherlands Indies, and the respect in which he was held 
by the Grovernments of all civilized nations, would enable him 
the more easily to restore the centuries-old relationship between the 
Netherlands and the Indies after the liberation, a course of action 
which had the moral support of the foremost statesman of our times, 
Winston Churchill. 

With the purpose of promoting this a decree was promulgated 
with the object of restoring the historic democratic institutions over 
which the Governor-General had presided at the earliest possible 
moment. The reorganized community should be able to express its 
will at the earliest opportunity after liberation. In order that this 
should be consummated the decree provided for the restoration of 
the Council of the Indies and the People’s Council. The People’s 
Council, it will be recalled, was the Indies Parliament, while the 
Council of the Indies was a small body which assisted the Governor- 
General in an advisory capacity and was specifically charged to 
this end in relation to certain matters. Both bodies could not have 
exercise^d their full powers immediately, but they certainly could have 
functioned with limitations. 

This then was the War Cabinet’s policy. But, even as in London 
Winston Churchill’s administration was replaced by a Government 
of a different complexion, so, too, in the Netherlands a new Cabinet, 
which had entirely different political intentions, took over. The new 
Cabinet did not retain Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer, but 
permitted Dr. van Mook to carry on. The new Cabinet failed to 
implement the decree signed by the Queen and her Ministers which 
was intended, both in form and matter, to restore democratic 
institutions. On the contrary, it created an authoritarian regime to 
the detriment of the organized expression of the will of the people. 
The background to this has been shown elsewhere in this book. 

Thus Dr. van Mook reached the apex, not, it is true, as Governor- 
General, but insofar as the small part of the reoccupied territories 
went, wielding in fact power greater than any Governor-General 
had ever exercised, even in times of crisis, always excepting the 1941- 
1942 war years. 

As Lieutenant Governor-General, Dr. van Mook lacked the official 
and personal prestige of the former viceroys. He had no ambitions in 
this respect. Van Mook was a man of unbounded energy, but inclined 
to meet the enemies of his country in an atmosphere of sweet charity 
and understanding, while rarely giving his subordinates his complete 
confidence. He was a man of the highest personal integrity, but unfortu¬ 
nately corruption and other weaknesses were displayed by some of 
his subordinates. Moreover, until August 1948, Dr. van Mook had 
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as his superiors Ministers who by and large shared his “Stuw’’ ideals 
and were ready to follow his lead. He frequently found it difficult 
to work with subordinates who did not share his personal views. 
This did not make things easier and, in fact, had a considerable 
influence on the course of events. 

Under the old constitutional regime, subject to the overriding 
Constitutional Law, the State Regulations and the official code of 
conduct, lex non scripta^ the Indies civil service, following the 
lead of the Governor-General, was of good heart. It was a service 
which could compare favourably with any other and consisted of 
picked men. Under the van Mook dispensation leading personalities 
resigned or were removed from office time and again as Dr. van Mook 
‘‘had no further use for their services’’. In that part of the Indies 
which we occupied van Mook exercised personal government. As an 
illustration, practically the entire Netherlands press as w^ell as the 
Netherlanders in the Indies were opposed to his policy. Only 
one paper, De Nieuwsgier^ directed by one of van Mook’s friends, 
gave the administration any support. The owner-editor of this paper 
was arrested together with two other journalists and accused of 
alleged collaboration with the Japanese. One of their number was 
sentenced: the trial of the other two was pending. The editor of 
the paper was released and proceedings against him discontinued. 
He continued to issue his paper. The two other journalists were 
released and were able to return to Europe. At a later date the editor 
of De Nieuwsgier was appointed van Mook’s public relations officer. 

Van Mook induced the Cabinet to parley with the rebels. He 
was the directing force at all the talks, including the tri-partite 
discussions held under the auspices of Sir A. Clark-Kerr and Lord 
Killearn. The heads of the associate East Indonesian State were 
virtually his nominees. He personally knew the republican leaders. He 
was Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces; his words boomed over 
the wireless. He was the font of all activity on our side and he 
apparently led the Netherlands ministers, whose mentor he was, by 
the nose. 

Inaction at a critical moment in this Indonesian story confirms 
all too surely the accuracy of this view. When, in July 1947, the 
Netherlands Cabinet decided on the first police action, their decision 
was taken with van Mook’s complete approval. Even he was wearied 
of the breaches of understandings, the terror and the corruption which 
was commonplace in Indonesian republican circles. But, as will be 
recalled, the Cabinet weakened under pressure exercised by the 
Security Council. Effective power resided in van Mook’s hands. He 
was Commander-in-Chief of the Netherlands forces in the Indies 
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and he could have rejused to call a halt to the police action. He would 
have been withini his legal rights^had he done so, since the police 
action had as its purpose the protection of the Indies peoples against 
oppression, in accordance with the operative laws. Dr. van Mook 
had every opportunity of seeing the results of this oppression on the 
spot. Hundreds of thousands, indeed millions, of humble folk had 
perished miserably. If then the Netherlands Government proposed 
abandoning the highest principles of protecting the oppressed peoples, 
the Lieutenant Governor-General could have said that he refused to 
carry out their instructions and could have tendered his resigna¬ 
tion, This great responsibility, the protection of the people against 
oppression, was vested in van Mook as Lieutenant Governor-General, 
and it was primarily a local responsibility. Admittedly, the Crown 
could instruct him in a contrary sense, but, according to those best 
qualified to judge, the Crown, i.e. the Netherlands Cabinet, could 
not have intervened. 

If van Mook had persisted and had destroyed the pirate’s lair 
at Djokjakarta there might have been resultant difficulties for his 
ministerial “masters” in the Netherlands, but the Netherlands 
Government could have maintained in the Security Council that that 
body was not authorized to intervene in a dispute of a wholly domestic 
nature. The case of the Netherlands in the Security Council would 
have been strengthened immeasureably if Dr. van Mook had carried 
on the police action, for the Netherlands representative at Lake 
Success could have said simply that the Constitutions of the Netherlands 
and the Netherlands Indies entrust the protection of the peoples of 
the Indies to the Governor-General, for which reason the Security 
Council should recognize this solely as a domestic question and should 
credit us with the good sense, when a highly-placed responsible official 
was acting in accordance with good legal right to carry out his task, 
not to deflect him from doing his duty at the Security Council’s 
request. Only he was competent to judge whether or no action 
should be continued in the interest of the peoples for whose well¬ 
being he was responsible. 

Dr. van Mook could hardly have been ignorant of all the cheating 
and trickery of the republic. He knew of all the misery which had 
been suffered by Javanese, Sundanese, Madurese, Malays and others. 
He knew of all the breaches of faith and failure to observe solemn 
undertakings by the Soekarno clique far better than van Kleffens, who 
was our spokesman at Lake Success. In association with General Spoor, 
who was available and willing, he could, had he wished, have pushed 
ahead until complete public order and safety were assured. He would 
have had to take a chance that, having ignored a direction from 
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the Crown, even with the best of intentions, he might have been 
recalled. But that recall could only have become effective when the 
task was completed, as it could have been. In my opinion the risk 
would have been infinitesimally small, but van ^ook did not take it. 
He carried out his instructions: they were to the republic’s advantage. 

Tbis energetic Lieutenant Governor-General was a respected 
figure, but he was utterly misguided. The responsibility cannot be 
measured of those who adopted his policy, whereby the Netherlands 
Indies were turned into a morass of despair. They were given many 
warnings of the danger which the Government’s policy of which he 
was the instrument spelled for the well-being of the Netherlands 
and Indies people. But they chose not to hearken. 


5 . The Linggadjati Agreement 
(15 August, 1945—23 March, 1947) 

The Sockarno-Hatta republic which was declared on 17 August, 
1945, was only a form of words. It had neither de facto nor de jure 
status, neither body nor being, authority or power. Banditry, encouraged 
by the Japanese, but which had always been suppressed by the 
Netherlands authorities, was deliberately used as a means of terrorizing 
the villagers. Gangs led by men who believed they had a mystic 
mission set out on foraging expeditions, rampokken, as it is known, to 
plunder and steal and threaten armed force. There was much 
(unco-ordinated) activity on the part of the pemudas (the youth organi¬ 
zations) who, as already mentioned, even held Soekarno and Hatta 
as hostages for a brief spell. These freebooters were not in any sense 
an army, but there was plenty of material in their midst from which, 
given the central organization, an army could be created, especially 
if it had a rallying cry such as Merdeka! Moreover, there was no sign 
of government based on popular representation. The first K{omitee) 
Nifisional) I{ndonesia) P{oesat), which posed as a Parliament, was only 
an extension of the Commission set up by the Japanese to prepare 
for independence, the members of which were Soekarno’s nominees. 
Whenever it was thought desirable additional members were co-opted. 
An administrative machine only existed in Soekarno’s oriental 
dream-world. There was no ordered system of taxation; rice was 
confiscated from the peasantry. There was a “Cabinet” and a 
“Premier”. The cast was changed so often that few could follow 
its movements, and there was a complete absence of the ability to 
govern. In less than no time the state of the public services was 
appalling. The republic had no following among the population. 
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The people recalled the security in which they had lived before the 
occupation under the Netherlands flag. There was no judicial system, 
no police, no communications, none of those institutions which go 
to make a State. The Indonesian Republic was a mere group of 
individuals, some of whom were indeed animated by honest enthusiasm, 
but most of whom were rebels, terrorists, enemies of any Western 
tutelage, and fundamentally opposed to everything which savoured 
of Western influence. 

But the Indonesian Republic possessed one asset—an idea, a clarion 
call, even if a bit cracked, Merdeka! And in one respect the leaders of 
the republic excelled the Netherlanders. They were demagogues. 
Their propaganda in Java, the U.S.A., Great Britain, and even the 
Netherlands itself, outvied that of the Netherlands. Soekarno not 
only collaborated with the Japanese but has no qualities which fit 
him to administer great affairs of State. But none will deny him the 
ability to play on the emotions of the people. 

The republicans were constant in their faith. From the very first 
until this very day they have been constant in the belief that they 
are a sovereign and independent State. They presented themselves 
to the world as a State and have since in the years which have passed 
mystified almost everyone (even though their pose has often been 
painfully ridiculous) into believing that they are a State of sorts. The 
army, despite the armed gangs, which initially had no existence and 
over which the “republic’s” authority was very vague, began to take 
shape when, as a result of Anglo-Netherlands policy, the republic 
was able to secure arms and make some attempt at organization. But 
the effective weapon was the “idea” and the constancy of the 
propaganda based on this. 

The personalities on the Netherlands side with whom, at least 
in the early days, the republicans had to treat, held the view that 
Soekarno and his republican associates were rebels. This, of course, 
was their proper duty as Ministers of the Grown. But they soon changed 
their view as, in their heart of hearts, they believed that, what¬ 
ever Soekarno might be, he was right! The Indonesians, such was 
their childish faith, had a right to sovereignty! If we ourselves enjoy 
freedom, why should they not have the same right? 

Taken by and large, there appeared to be no personalities among 
the Netherlands negotiators who were prepared to act resolutely, 
mindful of their weighty responsibility for the future of seventy 
million Netherlands subjects in the Netherlands Indies, or who 
appreciated the terrible lot which the people would have to suffer 
in the event of Soekarno’s racial-State becoming reality. There 
was none who said sternly that autonomy would be granted, but 
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not the independence desired by Soekarno and not on lines of his 
choice. This spirit seemingly did not animate the first post-war Prime 
Minister, Professor Schermerhorn, nor his successor Dr. Beel. Both 
apparently failed to realize that a free States had existed in the 
Indies. Neither has this spirit animated the present Prime Minister, 
Dr. Drees, who participated in the formation of the first Cabinet, 
and, as a Socialist, favoured complete independence for the Indies. 
Almost all these politicians were in a measure attracted by the idea 
that the rebellion or revolt, whichever you will, contained the germ 
of a struggle for liberty, however unacceptable the leaders might be 
and despite the material despoliation and spiritual destruction which 
they had helped to bring about. 

The path which led to the Linggadjati agreement was chosen 
because the Netherlands people took a party line and there was little 
opposition to the rebellion. In 1948 when, in debate in the Second 
Chamber, I referred to the misery w^hich large areas of the Indies 
had suffered as a result of the post-war policy of Netherlands politicians, 
the Chairman of the Socialist Party commented, ‘‘Do not forget 
that we are giving the peoples the most valuable gift that a people 
can crave, liberty.” His mind seemed closed to the fact that his idea 
of liberty was in fact slavery for the unhappy people. The precious 
word “liberty” can be a much abused nostrum. 

In the late evening of 1945 and in the early days of 1946 a talk 
was held at Chequers, the country house of the British Prime Minister, 
Attlee, at which the Netherlands were represented by their Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James’s, Michiels van Verduynen, the Netherlands 
Prime Minister Schermerhorn, the Minister of Overseas Territories 
Logemann and the Lieutenant Governor-General, van Mook. In his 
book, which I have already mentioned, Dr. van Mook wrote: “We 
reached the joint view that we should indeed acknowledge the right 
of Indonesia to independence.” In this one sentence may be found 
confirmation of the fact that the avalanche had started its precipitate 
descent. Discussing van Mook’s book an Indies journalist commented : 
“Without consulting the Queen, without consulting the States-General, 
without even informing the Netherlands people, a decision was taken 
in the course of a friendly talk on an afternoon at the turn of the year 
to wind-up the Kingdom, to give the Indies independence of the 
Netherlands.” 

The avalanche was now well on its way, though it was occasionally 
halted, especially after Linggadjati. But it was soon to start on its last 
headlong descent. 

It was halted for a while before the signature of the agreement in 
March 1947. The agreement was initialled in December 1946. Much 
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happened after the Chequers conference. Government declarations 
followed one another in swift succession. The most important was 
one of 10 February, during the assembly of U.N.O. Dr. van Mook, Sir 
Archibald Clark-Kerr and a republican delegation had already 
had a fruitless talk in the Netherlands with Netherlands Ministers. 
In the Indies a fourth “Cabinet” was formed. The third “Cabinet”, 
that of Sjahrir (who had been kidnapped by the Tan Malakka group 
at the end of June 1946) was functioning after its own fashion. The 
condition of the people and the interned in republican territory was 
incredibly deplorable. But one or two things happened which seemed 
to give a spark of hope that there might be an improvement: (z) the 
Eastern parts of the archipelago had been brought under direct 
Netherlands control and (ii) the East Indonesian State was formed 
(later to become the States of Borneo) with a provisional ruler at its 
head. However arbitrarily and unconstitutionally this may have 
been done, it seemed to be a beginning of federation. But other 
influences were at work. In the Netherlands a new Cabinet, headed by 
Dr. Beel, a Catholic, was formed. Militarily, though not politically 
(Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr was succeeded by Lord Killearn), the 
British had evacuated the Indies and transferred military power to 
us. We now had a good modern army at our disposal under the 
command of General Spoor, a soldier of outstanding talents. 

This was the background against which the provisional agreement 
of Linggadjati was laid before the Second Chamber. The first 
Schermerhorn Cabinet received a Vote of Confidence from the 
Chamber to deal with the Indies crisis. The understanding was that 
they should have preliminary talks about the future shaping of the 
State with those nationalists who wanted national independence 
within the framework of the Kingdom, to the deliberate exclusion of 
the Indonesian Republic with which negotiations were considered 
“unworthy and unfruitful”. 

I agree with Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer (the former 
Governor-General) and my colleagues that this was wrong in principle 
and that in practice it was fraught with many dangers and pit- 
falls. In any case, it could not become operative. It might then 
have been possible, while maintaining Netherlands sovereignty, to 
have concluded agreements with the non-revolutionary outer terri¬ 
tories (i.e. those territories other than Java), which had their own 
dynastic rulers and where the return of Netherlands administration 
was, in the main, received with every sign of welcome. Action such as 
this would have been similar to that taken by the British in Malaya. 
Reorganization of the structure of the Kingdom on a federal basis 
would have been possible had this been done. The republican area 
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could have joined voluntarily at a later date and if the republicans 
had remained adamant the occupation of the ports and coastal areas, 
as soon as the military position permitted and the federal organization 
was in being, would have obliged them to join. 

The Schermerhorn Cabinet had retraced their footsteps and, 
as has been said on several occasions in these pages, not only did 
they negotiate with the Indonesian republic but they restricted their 
negotiations to the Indonesian republic. Sjahrir comported himself, 
without any dhnenti being forthcoming from our authorities in the 
Netherlands Indies, as “Minister of Foreign Affairs”, and treated with 
the Netherlanders in that capacity. The loyalists were left out in 
the cold. 

Schermerhorn’s Cabinet were responsible to a Parliament which 
consisted for the most part of members who had been elected before 
the war, but to whose number, as a result of a post-war arrange¬ 
ment, certain new members had been added to complete a quorum. 
For technical reasons it was not possible to hold a general election for 
some time after the armistice in Europe. 

New elections were held in May 1946. Dr. Reel, a Catholic, headed 
a coalition of Catholics and Socialists. The Catholics, as already 
mentioned, had a great deal in common with the Opposition, so that 
the Netherlands people had reason to expect that there would be a 
turn of the tide. 

This Coalition should have adopted a strictly constitutional policy. 
It may well be that this was their aim, but it was never realized. The 
line taken was that negotiations with the Indonesian Republic, whose 
power and authority had been given de facto recognition by Dr. van 
Mook and the Schermerhorn Cabinet, had gone too far for the hands 
of the clock to be put back. Nevertheless, an attempt was made to 
return to constitutional ways by subjecting talks with the republic 
to the condition that it would become an associated State in a federation 
under the sovereignty of the Kingdom. 

This could only have succeeded if the republic had become part 
of the Indies Federation and simultaneously this federation had 
become part of the Kingdom. The two ideas were inseparable. It 
could then have been argued that recognition bore the character of 
an acceptance of the new political structure within the boundaries 
and sovereignty of the Kingdom. 

The head of the Cabinet made an important initial mistake by 
appointing Mr. Jonkman, an ex-member of the “Stuw”, Minister of 
Overseas Territories. By so doing he delivered himself, a personality 
who had little understanding of Indies affairs, into the hands of 
those who wished to promote a sovereign Indonesian national state. 
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The real master of the situation was the Lieutenant Governor- 
General. 

But matters did not rest there. It was decided to send a “Commission- 
General” to the Indies. By doing this the Prime Minister showed his 
good intentions. The Commission-General, delegated by the Nether¬ 
lands Government, was looked upon as a body which could curb 
the Lieutenant Governor-General. It apparently never entered 
anyone’s mind that it might have been better to have called for 
Dr. van Mook’s resignation. Apart from this, if such a Commission- 
General had to have any chance of success two points should have 
been borne in mind. Its members should have been empire-minded 
persons and their instructions should have been clean-cut and 
incisive. In neither respect was this done. Party political considera¬ 
tions were mainly responsible for the appointment of the former 
Prime Minister Schermerhorn as Chairman of the Commission of 
three, to whose number Dr. van Mook was added. The other two 
members were a respected member of the Chamber, Mr. van Poll, 
a journalist, who had been Chairman of the Parliamentary Commission 
which had investigated van Mook’s political conduct in the Indies, 
and a company director named de Boer. As many suspected would be 
the case, the contrary happened to what was expected. The higher 
authorities in the Netherlands lost control of the situation and the 
balance of power was transferred to the Indies. The first instructions 
issued certainly made provision for the last word to rest with the 
Cabinet at The Hague, but when the Commission reached Java and 
commenced work on their delicate task it soon appeared that they 
were running into heavy weather in connection with the main point 
at issue—the return of the republic to the status of a constituent 
within the sovereignty of the Kingdom. Instead of sticking to their 
guns, the Minister, Jonkman, authorized the Commission to make 
the best bargain possible. The result of this was the draft agreement 
of Linggadjati which is annexed. 

The initialled draft agreement consisted of seventeen paragraphs. 

Paragraph i acknowledged that the republic exercised de facto 
authority in Java, Madura and Sumatra. The remaining paragraphs 
contained a number of obligations and promises entered into by the 
republic to which the parties jointly and severally subscribed. 

Included in these obligations and promises was an undertaking 
to co-operate in the establishment of a sovereign democratic State 
on a federal basis and a recognition of the right of self-determination. 
The new State would be called the United States of Indonesia. There 
would be a Union to consist of the Netherlands and the West Indies 
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territories on the one hand, and the United States of Indonesia on the 
other. The republic would be a constituent part of the latter and the 
whole, having their own organs of government, would be united under 
the Crown of the Netherlands. 

The draft agreement, therefore, gave de facto recognition to the 
republic. The remainder of the agreement consisted of vague and 
rosy hopes for the future, including the assimilation of the republic 
as a constituent part of the proposed federation. 

De facto is not the same as de jure recognition, but although textually 
only a factual state of affairs was recorded it was risky and dangerous, 
as this was recognition of the existence of a separate state within our 
own frontiers. The danger was aggravated as recognition did not 
coincide with but preceded the republic subjecting itself to the United 
States of Indonesia and, in turn, to the Union. This danger was further 
aggravated by the possibility, envisaged in paragraph 17, of some form 
of arbitration which would enable an appeal to be made to the 
International Court of Justice, to secure a Chairman of different 
nationality who would preside over a joint commission and have a 
casting vote. Over all this there hovered vague thoughts of the 
sovereignty of the Kingdom and the future sovereignty of the Union, 
but the drafting of the cryptic paragraph 8—“The Sovereign of the 
Netherlands will preside as the head of the Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union”—made it necessary to seek an answer to the question what 
the character of the Union was to be. Clearly, there was to be no 
reorganized Kingdom, but a division of the Kingdom into two 
separate states, though none had any definite views on how the two 
should be linked. 

The draft agreement contained a few satisfactory features. 
Paragraphs 3 and 4 allowed territories the democratic right to refuse 
to join the Federation, and to choose their own form of association 
with the Kingdom, the so-called right of self-determination. There 
was also a provision that military establishments on both sides would 
be reduced, so that the way to pacification seemed clear. 

A more confused draft than this effort could hardly be imagined, 
[ts begetters envisaged a nationalist State with a soupgon of federalism 
idded. It should not be overlooked in this connection that of the 
three member States—the Indonesian Republic, Borneo and the 
Great Eastern—^thc Indonesian Republic was the most densely 
populated, some five-sixths of the total. The draft certainly provided 
for “self-determination”, but there was no indication or guarantee 
that this would in fact be realized. An attempt was made to give all 
this an appearance of being true reform within the framework of 
the Netherlands Constitution by recognizing the rebels as having only 
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a factual existence, coupled wth their future possible subjection to 
the whole and the subjection of that whole to an undefined Union. 
Professor Aalberse, former leader of the Catholic Party and a member 
of the Council of State, exploded this view and declared openly that 
those Netherlandcrs who had initialled the agreement were guilty 
of “punishable violation of the Constitution’*. 

All this was the worst kind of political folly. The men who put 
their initials to this draft agreement endeavoured to produce some¬ 
thing which would satisfy their insatiable opposite, the rebel republic. 
Even assuming that they did their best to avoid violating the Constitu¬ 
tional Law, none the less they omitted to stress the material interests 
of the Netherlands. 

The Netherlands, like other nations, had untold sums invested in 
the Indies which, as I have explained earlier, were an extension 
of the economic field of the Netherlands in Europe. The economic 
existence of the Netherlands people in Europe was tightly knotted 
with that of the Indies. If then it had been desired to conclude a 
political agreement and no more, with the unspoken thought that 
the indigenous peoples had the right “to make a mess of their own 
lives”, at least consideration should have been given to specific Nether¬ 
lands’ interests as a condition precedent. Netherlands economists 
were dumbfounded at the omission, and even the outside world 
was amazed at this omission on the part of the Netherlanders who were 
responsible. They did not appear to give this aspect of the situation 
a single thought. When some members of the Cabinet recognized the 
true character of the document which they had to consider they were 
deeply disappointed. Other political leaders who studied the document 
were shocked. The people were reduced to a state of complete perplexity. 
This document was something very different from a reshaping of 
the Kingdom which was held in prospect in the Royal Message of 
6 December, 1942. The question on many a tongue was whether the 
Government would really swallow as unpalatable a dose as this. 

On 24 November, 1946, the Commission General reached home. 
The Netherlands Cabinet, headed by Dr. Bcel, conferred with ex- 
Premier Schermerhorn (the Commission’s Chairman) and his 
colleagues who, with Dr. van Mook and the British representative, 
were responsible for this juridical and political error. As a result of 
this conference Dr. Beel gave way and on 10 December the Cabinet 
announced that it had swallowed the pill. They adopted the miserable 
mongrel, though with a few reservations. The Commission General 
defended themselves by asserting that the seventeen paragraphs should 
be read in conjunction with the secret notes of the discussions, 
which were partially binding on the parties. These supplementary 
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anrang^cnts were assembled by the Commission General at the 
behest of the Government, 

Three of these supplementary arrangements greatly influenced 
the subsequent course of events. The first was the assurance 
that the Union would be effective and not a mere pious expression 
of hope and that the Crown would be more than a mere symbol. The 
second was that the sovereignty of the Kingdom Would remain intact 
during the transition period and that during that period the Indonesian 
Republic would have no international status. The third consideration, 
arising from the foregoing, was that the right and obligation of the 
Kingdom to act for all the territories of the State, including the 
republic, should remain inviolable. 

The draft was presented to Parliament against this background. In 
the course of debate the first of these supplemcntaries was watered 
down to a “possibility” that the Union would be a live sovereign State. 
The Opposition gave stern warnings in respect of the two other 
points. Professor Romme, the Chairman of one of the Government 
Parties, the Catholic People’s Party, declared roundly that he would 
not vote for the acceptance of the draft agreement if there was any 
possibility of the recognition of the republic, as defined in the first 
paragraph, having international consequences. 

The Government gave soothing assurances and in the end secured 
authority by an adequate majority to sign the agreement, but this was 
not forthcoming until, on the motion of Professor Romme, the 
Chamber emphasized by resolution that the agreement, in accordance 
with Government statements, should fit into the framework of the 
Constitution. The agreement was described by Professor Romme as 
“Linggadjati in Sunday clothes” {het aangeklede Linggadjati)^ which 
meant that the agreement had been amplified by the Government 
assurances. Professor Romme’s intervention had a decisive effect. The 
Catholic Party, which occupies a dominant position in Netherlands’ 
political life, since no Government is imaginable without its collabora¬ 
tion, was confused into thinking that events in the Indies could not 
take an unsatisfactory turn and that the idea that this would be so 
only existed in the minds of a few reactionaries. The majority of the 
Netherlands people were reassured. The avalanche was again in 
motion, though they were unaware of it. None the less doubts soon 
arose whether the decisions recorded in official “notes” of meetings, 
which had amplified the draft agreement, were in fact amplifying 
decisions, especially when, as the result of a leakage, extracts of the 
so-called secret “notes” were published by Mr. Lunshof, editor of a 
well-known weekly, Elsevier^s Weekblad, The republicans were not 
prepared to listen to any talk about amplifying decisions. The dilemma 
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which now confronted the Netherlands Government was—t#sign 
not to sign. To sign would cause conflict between the Cabinet and 
Parliament. In due course they signed, but immediately after signing 
they were obliged to seek a solution which would satisfy everyone and 
save face. 

The basic question whether or not to sign, with or without the 
amplifying decisions, reflected the fundamental differences which 
divided the Netherlands people on this issue. 

There was no difference of opinion between the Opposition and 
the Government about the terror and maladministration. Both 
were agreed that these must cease. But the Government believed 
that the revolution could be ended by negotiations which would 
attract a “recognized” republic back to the fold. The Opposition 
believed that in principle this was incompatible with right and 
indefensible; they continued to maintain, and this was at one time 
the Government’s own view, that negotiations such as those which 
had taken place were unworthy and could only be harmful. With 
this consciousness they had pressed for swift action as soon as sufficient 
troops were available, even if it only resulted in partial liberation of 
the territories controlled by the republicans. The question was, would 
the Government act on these lines. 

It may be confidently assumed that one of the Government parties, 
the Catholic People’s Party, whose political principles were not so 
very far removed from those of the Christian Protestant parties, 
would have concurred in such action. The other Government party, 
the Labour Party, however, adopted a different view. This party 
looked upon the then “Prime Minister” of the republic, Sutan Sjahrir, 
as a respectable Socialist with whom it would be a simple matter to 
create a State in the Indies which would satisfy the aspirations of the 
indigenous peoples and fit in with the policy of the Socialists in the 
Netherlands. 

An apparent solution was found. The republic was presented with 
an ultimatum which, after more months of talk, demanded signature 
of the agreement in the sense attached to the agreement by the 
Netherlands. The ultimatum was ignored. It was left to the Chairman 
of the Commission-General, the former Prime Minister Schermerhorn, 
to find a solution. He induced his opposite number Sjahrir to sign a 
private letter meeting the demands of the Netherlands Government. 
On the face of things there was therefore no reason why the Nether¬ 
lands Government should not sign. But even now signature did not 
take place until the Netherlands Government had been obliged to 
suffer the deepest form of humiliation. In a letter dated 24 March, 
1947 (which was demanded by the republic), the Netherlands Govern- 
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ment virtually nullified any value which could be attached to Sjahrir’s 
letter, which was dated 19 March. Thus on 25 March, 1947, the 
Government of the Kingdom of the Netherlands issued directions 
that the Linggadjati agreement might be signed on their behalf. It 
was to become known in the Netherlands as het naakte Linggadjati 
(the ‘‘stripped” Linggadjati). 

How wretched a performance this was will only be known fully 
when all the relevant documents are published. The majority in 
Parliament let the Government do what they willed. It had been 
assumed, though without conclusive proof, that the Catholic People’s 
Party were swayed by the argument that as a police action would be 
inevitable the Netherlands right to engage in this would be strengthened 
by the existence of a signed agreement. 

Towards the end of 1946 opinion in the Netherlands hardened. 
The Commission-General was under moral pressure. A decision was 
taken to extend its size. Schermerhorn and van Mook were the two 
leading figures. Two distinguished men were invited to assist, 
Professor S. Posthuma and Professor J. N. W. Verzijl, both of whom 
were held in general esteem. Both went to the Indies and were present 
at the talks which preceded the signature of the agreement on 25 
March, but they did not function as members of the Commission. 
They resolutely refused to take any part in lending their aid towards 
securing the signature of the agreement when they realized that the 
republican representatives had no intention of ever honouring their 
signatures and that signature on behalf of the Netherlands would be 
shameful beyond measure. These two watchdogs warned the Nether¬ 
lands Cabinet in a documented report which, though unpublished, 
was couched, to my certain knowledge, in terms which left no doubt 
about the game which was being played out in Batavia. To safeguard 
their own reputations they not only resigned, but expedited their 
departure from Batavia, so that Dr. van Mook was only aware that 
they had gone after they had left Karachi. He therefore had no 
opportunity of influencing their communication to the Netherlands 
Cabinet. These two refused to lend their assistance in these months 
of crisis to finalizing an agreement which, it was evident, would never 
be put into operation and which was anathema to a majority of the 
Netherlands people. Mr. de Boer, the “neutral” member of the 
Commission, also resigned. Thus three of the six whom the Government 
had nominated to serve on this important Commission dropped out 
at the critical moment. 


K 
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C. The Road to the Renville Agreement 
(25 March, 1947—17-19 January, 1948) 

Sjahrir’s signature of the letter drafted by Mr. Schermerhorn 
created confidence that the republic was anxious to co-operate. The 
word ‘‘confidence” was to be used again and again, especially on the 
occasion of the van Royen-Roem Statements in May 1949. This 
kind of loose thinking characterized the Government’s unrealistic 
policy. The facts concerning the character of the republic and 
conditions within the territories which it controlled were not revealed 
to the Netherlands and the world at large. Not so long previously the 
head of Dr. van Mook’s secretariat, Dr, Koets, had reported that 
conditions were moving in the direction of democracy and order, 
though those in authority should have known only too well that this 
was not so. In Dr. Koets’ view there were few signs of Communism. 
He diagnosed a quite innocuous ailment, very different from the 
febrile disease encountered elsewhere. Now that an understanding 
had been reached everything would be different! There would be 
no more breaches of faith, no bad faith. There must be confidence^ 
complete confidence^ on both sides. Then the world might smile and 
relax. 

It was soon evident that the deliciously innocent attachment to 
“confidence” was will-o’-the-wispish and evanescent. The rebels 
only bothered about Article i of the agreement, which not only gave 
them power in Java, Madura, and Sumatra but also the expectation 
that the remaining territories would gravitate towards them. They 
at least were constant in their aims. Soedirman, the so-called com¬ 
mander of the republican army, lost no time and delivered a bellicose 
wireless address in which he declared that the struggle would have 
to be continued until all the aims for independence were achieved. 
Heavy fighting broke out on the demarcation lines in Sumatra in the 
areas surrounding Medan and Padang. There was also fighting in 
Palembang. This led to the adoption of a more determined attitude 
by the Netherlands commands, who were obliged to fix their own 
demarcation lines and mop up the rear areas. In the event, except in 
the Sourabaya area, the number of breaches of the cease-fire was 
somewhat reduced. Meanwhile, the republicans were continuing to 
import arms and munitions. 

Politically the picture was not very different. As soon as the 
agreement had been signed, and in complete breach of its provisions, 
Sjahrir went to New Delhi to enter into direct relations with the 
Government of India and negotiate a treaty. On 15 March, 1947, the 
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Arab States gave the republic de facto recognition. On 31 March) 
Great Britain followed suit. On ii April the Minister for Overseas 
Territories declared in the Second Chamber that it was agreed at 
linggadjati that the republic should not maintain a Foreign Service, 
but the republic continued to oppose this view. Thus another point 
of acute difference had to be resolved. Talks affecting the execution 
of the Linggadjati agreement were now taking a bad turn. The 
avalanche was again in movement. 

Shortly after 25 March, 1947, the Netherlands Government 
realized that the republic, having Article i “in the bag”, was playing 
for time in every other respect. A further period of fruitless negotiation 
seemed to be in prospect. The position of the Cabinet, though their 
majority in the Chamber sustained them, was weakened. A powerful 
popular movement sprang into being. Some of the Cabinet Ministers 
lost their faith in the Lieutenant Governor-General whose leadership 
had so largely contributed to the impasse. The obvious course, now that 
sterner measures were being considered, would have been to have 
retired Dr. van Mook and appoint in his stead someone who was 
not attached to the idea of peaceful accommodation with the republic 
at any price. 

The Prime Minister seemed to be anxious to do this. Van Mook 
could have been removed from office by the simple means of 
the appointment of a Governor-General in accordance with the 
Government’s constitutional obligation. Such an appointment would 
undoubtedly have led to van Mook’s resignation. But this course was 
not pursued. Instead, it was decided that the Prime Minister, Dr. Beel, 
accompanied by Mr. Jonkman, should proceed to the Indies and 
inform van Mook that, as his policy to treat with the rebels had 
failed and firmer measures had become necessary, a change was 
necessary. In the Indies themselves many, even those who worked 
with van Mook, now doubted the further usefulness of his leadership. 

The Prime Minister undoubtedly w^as anxious to take the only 
proper course and remove the man who was primarily responsible 
for failure. But the Minister for Overseas Territories who accompanied 
him (according to the rules of Party politics it was apparently thought 
proper that a Catholic and a Socialist should travel together) was a 
“Stuw” friend of van Mook. None the less, political observers expected 
van Mook’s speedy departure from the scene. 

We reckoned without the host. Affairs took a different turn from 
what was anticipated. Van Mook himself, who did not lack a political 
sense, showed signs of having been converted when the Ministers 
arrived on the scene. By this time constant sabotage by the re¬ 
publicans had wearied even him. I am satisfied that this was so. It was 
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said that the Prime Minister carried the “honourable dismissaP* 
signed by the Queen in his dispatch case: ministers therefore would 
only have had to add their signatures to end van Mook’s tenure of 
office. Be that as it may, van Mook was not dismissed. The ministers 
apparently now seemed to think that it would be easier to defend 
their attitude internationally if the conduct of affairs remained in the 
hands of van Mook, who was known to be attached to peaceable 
action. Things must be pretty bad, so it would be argued, if this 
man of all persons was convinced that only firm measures could help! 
Instead of the Lieutenant Governor-General being extinguished 
politically, he was allowed to carry on. His usefulness to the Govern¬ 
ment was greater than before and he was not unaware of this. 
Nevertheless, the visit of the Prime Minister to the Indies was not 
entirely wasted. Dr. Beel’s attitude showed clearly that he himself 
wished to end the fruitless toying with grave matters. Following his 
return to the Netherlands his public statement on 23 May, 1947, left 
little to be desired. It was clear and unequivocal. “We are convinced,” 
he said, “that we are moving in the right direction in forming the 
Malino States.^ We deplore that we encountered an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in relation to the republicans’ discharge of their 
obligations under the Linggadjati agreement.” The Prime Minister 
admitted by implication that where the authority of the Netherlands 
was effective and a proper administrative machine was functioning 
a satisfactory state of affairs was to be found, but that the republicans 
presented a picture of dismal and woeful failure. 

But these excellent sentiments were not followed by action. The 
old Adam again came into his own. This should have been followed 
up by an unequivocal ultimatum drafted so as to have precluded the 
possibility of a procrastinating answer, demanding that there be an 
end to the many breaches of this and that by a certain date, and that 
the untold thousands in captivity should be released: alternatively, 
that all further negotiation would be futile. This would have revealed 
conclusively that the republic, the de facto central authority, lacked 
the power (and the will) to carry out treaty obligations. But the 
government refused to relinquish entirely the idea of a peaceful 
settlement and did not issue an unequivocal ultimatum. Instead 
they sent a “warning Note”; they did not take effective steps to put 
an end to all the nonsense and misdeeds. They did no more than 
issue vain threats to take steps. 

The Netherlands Government based their stand on the Linggadjati 
agreement and expected a like attitude to be taken by the republic. 

^ A conference held at Malino on 16-22 July, 1946, laid the foundations of a federal 
state. 
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But they now added a thing or two to the agreement. They offered 
the prospect of an interim Government, a federal council, presided 
over by the High Commissioner of the Crown and representatives of 
political organizations in the Indies. During the transition period 
Indonesians would be given posts in the Netherlands diplomatic 
service and would represent Indonesia as a whole, not the republic 
qud republic. There were other bits and pieces in the Note, but the 
foregoing were the main points. 

This ‘‘warning Note’* underlined the idea that the Netherlands 
Government was animated by most excellent intentions. Surely, 
this was evidenced by the proposed concessions! These concessions, 
intended to show good-will, however, were made ultra vires. They 
were “authoritarian” in form; they conflicted with paragraph 15 
of the Linggadjati agreement and they ran counter to the precepts 
of the laws of the Netherlands. The States-General were not consulted. 
Whether the Prime Minister, entangled in this unconstitutional activity, 
fully appreciated all that lay behind it is not certain. But it can be 
said with emphasis that these activities were animated by the “Stuw” 
motif and they gave van Mook firm ground under his feet and an 
assurance of the continuance of his personal policy. 

It was clear at the very moment when the note of 27 May was 
handed over that all the concessions in the world would never bring 
about satisfactory co-operation between the Djokja and Batavia Govern¬ 
ments. During this phase of affairs a Commission, headed by Dr. P. J, 
Idenburg, son of the former Governor-General, A. W. F. Idenburg, 
returned from Djokja and in an outstandingly frank report confirmed 
what everyone, including the Netherlands authorities, recognized, 
that the republic had neither the desire nor the ability to co-operate. 

Under pressure of the Labour Party, the Government in the 
Netherlands were so scared of the prospect of armed intervention to 
restore law and order that they indulged in the extremely risky 
expedient of inviting foreign intervention in what was solely a domestic 
affair. The U.S.A. and Great Britain were both asked to bring influence 
to bear on the republicans. The Prime Minister may have failed to 
understand what was brewing, but the republic were under no illusions 
at all. In their reply they stressed the promised concessions (they 
demanded half the number of seats in the interim administration 
on condition that a majority vote should be the determinant) and 
diplomatic representation, but they failed to address themselves 
effectively to the question of carrying out the provisions of the treaty 
and ending the breaches of agreement. 

On 27 June, the position was sufficiently clarified for a majority 
of the Commission-General to decide that the last Note received from 
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the republic was ‘‘sufficiently negative^’ for Dr. van Mook to be able 
to take steps independently without further consultation with the 
Netherlands Grovernment. The instruction to proceed in accordance 
with the decision taken on i July could now be issued. 

The hybrid character of the Note of 27 May was to lead to an 
unfortunate and surprising incident. On 28 June, an American 
aide mimoire was received which promised financial aid to an interim 
Government when formed. This stultified the plans to commence a 
police action. 

But realization of the hope which the U.S. held in prospect 
vanished, as Sjahrir resigned on 3 July, and the policy on which Dr. 
van Mook had relied collapsed. 

A fresh period of confused negotiation followed. On 7 July, Dr. 
Schermerhorn proposed the unilateral formation of an interim 
Government, with Sjahrir as member for Java and Hatta for Sumatra, 
without stipulating that the republicans should comply with the 
cease-fire demand. 

On 20 July, a stage was reached which should have been foreseen 
from the first had a clear-headed understanding of the position 
prevailed. At long last an ultimatum was issued. This had been 
awaited anxiously by the large majority of the Netherlands people who, 
knowing of their sons being ambushed and murdered, were wholly 
at a loss to understand why such a step had been so long delayed. 

The purpose should now have been the clearance of the pirates’ 
nest at Djokja and the occupation of the whole of Java in the interest 
of the native peoples, not overlooking the Chinese. A child could 
have foreseen that the Netherlands’ advance would be avenged on 
innocents in non-liberated territory. A scorched earth policy had 
been planned by Djokja weeks before. Moreover, in the interest of 
the Netherlands armed forces, if swift, incisive and decisive action was 
not taken the danger of guerilla warfare inspired by Djokja would 
be intensified. Moreover, from the financial point of' view the time 
was approaching when effective action with the means at our disposal 
would become impossible while, internationally, the assembly of the 
Security Council was imminent and it was evident that, unless the 
Council was faced by a fait accompli, intervention would be certain. 

But the Government were caught between the opposing ideologies 
of the heterogeneous political parties of which it was composed. The 
Labour Party were still opposed to armed action and feared the 
liquidation of the republic, while the Catholic People’s Party were 
anxious to see order restored. Dr. van Mook for his part was unable 
to abandon his idie fixe, to wit, agreement with the republic. 

The result of these opposing views was again reflected by the 
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adoption of half measures. This was evidenced more sharply in the 
military than in the political field, since as a compromise it was decided 
to initiate a limited action which would spare Djokja temporarily, 
in the hope that it would bring about the fall of the new Djokja 
Cabinet, and that this would be succeeded by a Cabinet of moderates. 

But all this was illusory. Only a few days were needed before 
it became clear that the political results of the limited action were 
exactly the contrary of what had been expected. Instead of the Djokja 
Cabinet being obliged to resign, the Opposition joined forces with 
them! 

By this time even the patience of the Lieutenant Governor-General 
was exhausted. He now wished to forge ahead and adopt an alternative 
which Grcneral Spoor had prepared in his strategic plan—not a limited 
action, but a complete drive which would liquidate the entire 
Indonesian Republic. We were militarily able to undertake this since, 
with one solitary setback, the operation proceeded smoothly. The 
liberated peoples cheered our troops! 

The world knows what followed. The Security Council intervened. 
For our Labour Party this was a blessing in disguise. The Netherlands 
people, filled with a healthy regard for tradition, demanded that the 
Government should resolutely stand by the traditional and historical 
Je Maintiendrai^ but party politics caused the Beel Cabinet to crawl 
on hands and knees before the Security Council (and the $!) in contrast 
with the robust views of that able soldier, General Spoor, and in 
defiance of the wishes of almost the entire population of the Indies, 
who had breathed a sigh of relief when at last the manifest duty to 
protect the innocent millions seemed about to be undertaken and 
huckstering with rebels and terrorists appeared to have ended. 


While the police action halted the progress of the avalanche for 
a moment after the Beel Cabinet’s capitulation its progress was swift. 
The imminence of a new deadlock was to lead to yet another agreement, 
the Renville agreement, which was to come into operation on 17-19 
January. 

Having swallowed the bitter pill administered by the Security 
Council—a Committee of Good Offices - British intervention (which 
latterly had been entrusted to Lord Killearn) ceased. An American 
Professor, Frank Peter Graham, was appointed Chairman of the 
Committee: other members were Paul van Zeeland, the Belgian 
statesman, and an Australian, Mr. Justice Kirby. Belgium’s inclusion 
was on the recommendation of the Netherlands. Two or three 
months elapsed before the Committee was able to function in 
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accordance with the Resolution of the Security Council of 3 October. 
Meanwhile a report by a Consular Commission, the appointment 
of which had been agreed to by the Netherlands, recorded the fact 
that despite the intervention of the Security Council the terrorists 
were not observing a cease-fire. This Commission was hardly biassed 
in our favour! Yet, in honesty, they had to report as they did. Day in, 
day out, reports were received of Netherlands soldiers being kidnapped 
or killed. 

All this while the Indonesian problem remained the plat du jour 
on the international table. (It was easier to handle gullible Nether- 
landers than the Israelis or the Arabs!) The search for a solution 
was no longer a matter of prestige of the parties concerned and a 
distinguished British diplomatist; it had become the concern of an 
international organization which was in dire straits to register at least 
one “success”. Apart from this, the conflict had become a battleground 
for diplomatic position, wth Professor Graham as American standard- 
bearer, for the U.S.S.R. had registered the view that the steps contem¬ 
plated were undesirable. The fact that Australia assumed the role 
of advocate for the Indonesian Republic was of greater moment. 

There were changes in the Netherlands camp. The Commission- 
General disappeared: its members’ functions were terminated on 
15 November, 1947. Mr. de Boer, as has been said, resigned before 
the signature of the Linggadjati agreement. Dc Boer preferred not to 
participate in a farce. Again there were many comings and goings. 
Van Mook visited the Netherlands. Before the Renville agreement 
was concluded four ministers, some of them on two occasions, visited 
the Indies. A diplomatist of great experience, van Vredenburgh, was 
sent out, since the whole affair by this time had become highly 
charged internationally and it was necessary that an experienced 
diplomatist should join the orchestra. 

Dr. van Mook’s visit to the Netherlands in September 1947 almost 
precipitated a crisis. The pressure on the Government to maintain 
Netherlands authority was insistent and several of the Catholic 
ministers were not unmindful of this. It was expected that van Mook 
would recommend opposition to the Security Council so as to ensure 
the maintenance of the integrity of the Kingdom. Had he advised 
in this sense the Cabinet would have been split from top to bottom. 
Van Mook, however, merely recommended that the Government 
should bow to the inevitable. The Cabinet remained intact and the 
Lieutenant Governor-General remained in office. Unconstitutional 
conduct continued without hindrance. 

The problem was perplexing, since it was far from clear what the 
next move should be. The Linggadjati agreement was no longer 
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its place. That ‘‘something” was a surge of affection for what were 
known as the “principles” of linggadjati. What these were no one 
seemed to know precisely, though it was evident that at least self- 
determination of the many minorities was in mind. The Government 
sensed that to continue to negotiate about the very being and organiza¬ 
tion of the Kingdom, in conflict with the established laws of the Nether¬ 
lands and the Netherlands Indies, would not be suffered interminably 
by the nation. Accordingly, the periculous path was chosen of 
“legalizing” the action which had been taken by deciding to review the 
Constitution in the manner prescribed by law, and subject future 
discussions on Constitutional reform to normal criteria. On i6 October, 
1947, a Commission was appointed to draft proposals for the reform 
of the Constitution. 

In the Indies there were further shiftings. The formation of the 
East Indonesian State has already been mentioned. This was agreed 
in December of 1946, following two preliminary conferences at Malino 
and Pangkal Pinang and a final conference at den Pasar in Bali. The 
formation of the East Indonesian State might have been the forerunner 
of a series of arrangements to form associate States on which the 
future United States of Indonesia could be built. These associate 
States, subject to acknowledgement of Netherlands authority during 
the transitional period, by forming the United States of Indonesia 
and simultaneously entering into a Union with the Netherlands, might 
have been able to induce the republic to join in. There was, however, 
an “if”, a most important “if”. If such a plan was to be founded on 
reality the Union between the Netherlands and the United States 
of Indonesia would have to be founded on something rather more 
solid than pious hopes and aspirations. 

Unfortunately, the “Union” concept became the toss-ball of 
politics. Never was a word misused as was this simple word “Union”. 
It meant this, and it meant that, and it meant exactly nothing at all. 
In Parliamentary debates, discussion in the Press, at public meetings, 
the word and the concept were mauled and mutilated to an extent 
when the mind almost reeled and it seemed that the honesty of 
politicians and publicists was of such a strange quality as to merit 
the coining of a new word. 

The public were told that a real Union was the object, and the 
public was unable to see behind the veil. A real Union which “within 
the agreed framework will promote mutual interests”; a “real Crown” 
was what the Socialists and Catholics advocated. The people naturally 
associated this with the name of their beloved Queen. But all this was 
confused thinking and confused and confusing terminology. Even the 
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Catholic Party were not clear about a *‘Grown” which would effectively 
exercise authority and power. This was understandable since an 
effective Union (based on equal status) and an effective Crown (which 
would in fact possess authority) were contradictory terms. 

I am ready to admit that there were some politicians who thought 
that the concept of Crown and Union could be translated into reality. 
But they forgot that the predisposition to do this was lacking. 


I must now pass over many interesting happenings and concentrate 
on the ‘‘Renville” agreement, since this was the natural sequel to the 
occurrences and considerations to which I have referred in the earlier 
pages of this chapter. The name derives from that of the United 
States ship which the Americans placed at the disposal of the parties 
so that they could negotiate on neutral ground (my readers should 
take note of the ridiculous situation which had arisen: as if the entire 
Netherlands Indies were no longer subject to our authority!) under 
the auspices of the Committee of Good Offices which had been in 
being for two months or thereabouts. 

On 21 November, 1947, the Renville was placed at the disposal 
of the negotiators under the direction of the Committee. M. Paul van 
Zeeland had by this time returned to Belgium and had been succeeded 
by M. Herremans. The first meeting was held on 6 December. At 
this moment four Netherlands ministers were in the Indies. On the 
19th of the month Minister Bed made a “last appeal” to the republicans 
and on the 30th of the same month the Netherlands Government 
publicly announced their intentions: an interim government to be 
set up during the transition period under the sovereignty of the 
Kingdom and the transfer of its functions by this interim government 
to the United States of Indonesia on the day on which the U.S.I. 
would be formed. 

Yet another cease-fire agreement was signed on 17 January, 
1948, on board the Renville, On the same day twelve heads of agreement 
were signed. These were to form the basis for further political talks. 
They were freedom of speech; reduction of the armed forces and the 
signature of a political agreement; restoration of economic activity; 
free elections after a period of at least six and not later than twelve 
months after the signature of the agreement. The further heads of 
agreement were: Netherlands sovereignty to be maintained during 
the transitional period; the status of the republic to be that of an 
associate state in the United States of Indonesia; the United States 
of Indonesia to have equal place as a sovereign state in the Kingdom 
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of the Netherlands as part of one Union, at the head of which would 
be the sovereign of the Netherlands. 

The Renville agreement therefore consisted of three parts, the first 
the truce agreement (to which an annex expounding the Netherlands 
delegation’s views was attached); the second, the principles laid down 
in the twelve heads as basis for the political talks and the third, six 
additional principles proposed by the Committee of Good Offices 
governing negotiations between the parties. The whole was both in 
fact and politically a basis for further talks and created a breathing 
space during which the Committee of Good Offices could continue 
to lend their assistance. 

It may be thought that this was a major agreement. But it 
should be remembered that it was entered into by two parties 
of whom one, the Indonesian Republic, had never honoured any 
agreement either because of inability or contumaciousness. In the 
circumstances discussion of the truce agreement was futile. It was 
to be foreseen that the republic would not respect the truce. 
The agreement was of good worth only in so far as it bound the 
Netherlands. This applied in particular to the political and juridical 
sections, of which the main points were lifted from the Linggadjati 
agreement, to wit, the independence of the peoples of Indonesia, the 
formation of a sovereign state on a federal basis with a democratic 
Constitution, a Union between the United States of Indonesia and other 
parts of the Kingdom under the Sovereignty of the sovereign of the 
Netherlands. There were also guarantees of freedom of speech and 
political organization and for the change of the form of Government 
in an atmosphere of peace and security. Finally there were the six 
additional paragraphs, of which the first read: 

“Sovereignty throughout the Netherlands Indies is and shall 
remain vested in the Kingdom of the Netherlands until, after a 
stated interval, the Kingdom of the Netherlands transfers its 
sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia. Prior to the termina¬ 
tion of this stated interval, the Kingdom of the Netherlands may 
confer appropriate rights, duties and responsibilities on a 
provisional federal government of the territories of the future United 
States of Indonesia. The United States of Indonesia, when created, 
will be a sovereign and independent State in equal partnership 
with the Kingdom of the Netherlands in a Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union at the head of which shall be the sovereign of the Netherlands. 
The status of the Republic of Indonesia will be that of a state 
within the United States of Indonesia.” 
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The second paragraph stated that: 

‘Tn any provisional federal government created prior to the 
ratification of the constitution of the future United States of 
Indonesia all states will be offered fair representation.*^ 

If these paragraphs are examined out of their context the 
intentions are clear. There was to be an interim period until the 
transfer of sovereignty to a federal government, in which all associate 
States, one of which would be the republic, would be reasonably 
represented; a federation would be formed, the constituents of which 
would be associate states already formed (or to be formed), and this 
federation would become a sovereign and independent state; there 
would be an “umbrella” over this sovereign state and the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands in the form of a Union, at the head of which would 
be the sovereign of the Netherlands. 

The attractive feature of this arrangement appears to have been 
the creation of a collection of associated states. The Prime Minister, Dr. 
Beel, was a strong supporter of this idea. Another attractive feature 
must have been the possibility of roping in the republic as an associate 
state, though subject to territorial and other limitations. 

I must stress the “must have been** of all this, since accomplish¬ 
ment depended on two factors, the first of which was the super¬ 
structure. This superstructure, the Union, which so to speak w'ould 
have to guarantee that the skeleton ideal of federation would assume 
flesh, and that law and order would follow, could only be a political 
anomaly, as has already been indicated, since the federation would 
be as independent and sovereign as the Netherlands, possessed of equal 
rights. The Union would have neither power nor authority. The 
second factor was the relationship of the republic to the other 
associate states, the problem whether or not the republic would accept 
de facto and de jure status as an associate state on a footing with 
the others. 

The republic soon split the melon wide open and spilled the seeds. 
It was ridiculous to think of the republic as an associate state like 
the others! On ii January, 1948, the Committee of Good Offices 
at the request of the republicans travelled to Kalieoerang in the 
Vorstenlanden district of Java to discuss matters with the republicans. 
A secret note of these talks was taken, and according to this the American 
member of the Committee, Professor Graham, said, “You are what 
you are,** thereby indicating that the signature of the Renville 
agreement would not affect the status of the republic. To which the 
republican spokesman retorted (21 January), “In the conception and 
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explanations given at Kalieoerang it was expressly agreed that 
acceptance of the six points of the Committee did not mean that the 
republic would not control its own armed forces, finances and foreign 
relations/’ There were other dangerous reservations resulting from 
the Committee’s procedure of conducting talks separately with each 
party, but I have said enough to show how precarious it all was. 

On his return to Europe M. Paul van Zeeland disowned Professor 
Graham’s declaration as representing the views of the Committee. 
On 20 January, 1948, the State Department welcomed the agreement 
as ‘‘a healthy basis for the political and economic development of 
Indonesia” and added that the American Government were considering 
ways and means of giving financial assistance. In reality the axe had 
already been applied to the roots of this miracle tree. 

On his return to the Netherlands the Prime Minister, Dr. Beel, 
expressed himself in moderately optimistic vein. I do not doubt his 
good faith, but he either underestimated or failed to recognize the 
strength of the revolution and the power of destructive ideologies. He 
failed to understand that he had only returned with a ghost agreement. 
The avalanche continued its fatal progress by way of a revision of the 
Constitutional Law of the Netherlands, a new Cabinet which pursued 
the old policy, halted for an instant by the second police action, but 
with fresh impetus following the intervention of the Security Council, 
further concessions by the Netherlands Cabinet down to the van 
Royen-Roem Statements and their annexes right down to the Round 
Table Conference, at which the principles of complete capitulation 
were to be accepted and the republicans were to receive that which 
they asserted they already possessed—absolute sovereignty and 
complete independence. 


Z). The Final Slide towards the Round Table Conference 
(19 January, 1948—20 August, 1949) 

The Renville agreement did not lessen the tension in the Nether¬ 
lands. A General Election was in prospect. This was necessitated by 
the proposed revision of the Constitutional Law. In the Indies “horse 
trading” with the republicans continued despite republican intransi¬ 
gence and bad faith. Sterner measures were seen to be unavoidable. 
The second police action was undertaken at the end of 1948. But the 
Security Council, on whose agenda the Indonesian question had now 
become a standing dish, again intervened and demanded that action 
should cease. And again the Netherlands gave way. 

In the Indies the formation and organization of the federal States 
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was making some headway. This was of great importance since, as I 
have said before, these federalists attached considerable value to their 
association with the Netherlands and also to the strict maintenance 
of law and order. Every effort was continued to get the country’s 
economy moving freely once again. Dr. van Mook resigned. This 
occurred immediately prior to the second police action. On 5 October, 
1948, the Prime Minister, Dr. Drees, somewhat unceremoniously re¬ 
quested van Mook’s resignation as from 15 November. The Cabinet 
had reached the conclusion that a change was called for. 

Overall, there was much irritation that events had made the police 
action necessary and that confusion in the Indies continued. In 1949 
an agreement^ had been negotiated by the third post-war Cabinet 
which violated the Constitution and which, stripped of its verbiage, 
meant neither more nor less than the complete abandonment of our 
heritage in the Indies. 

The Drees Cabinet had decided to renounce sovereignty. The 
avalanche had swept almost everything away. All that remained to 
be done was to see whether anything at all could be salvaged. 


I have already mentioned that the draft Linggadjati agreement 
of November 1946 dumbfounded the Netherlands people. Nevertheless, 
it received Parliamentary approval. The General Election of 1946, 
the first to be held after the liberation, gave the Catholics and Socialists 
together a working majority. The Socialists did not hold a sufficient 
number of seats to be able to form an administration, so that it fell 
to the Catholics to take the initiative. One of their number, Dr. Bcel, 
headed the Cabinet. It was this Parliament which approved the 
Linggadjati agreement. There was grave anxiety throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. A popular movement sprang into 
being which had the support of several Parliamentary groups. Local 
committees were formed throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, all of which adopted the programme of a central committee 
which stood for the maintenance of the Empire, a return to Constitu¬ 
tional methods and reorganization of the Kingdom on a basis of 
autonomy for a federal Indies within the framework of the State. 
This Central Committee demanded that a National Conference should 
be convened in accordance with the terms of the Royal Message of 
6 December, 1942, to which representatives of the several parts of the 
Kingdom should be invited. It also stressed the restoration of law and 
order in the Indies. This upwelling of popular feeling influenced the 
Government into taking the first police action of July 1947. At the 

^ The van Roycn-Rocm Statements {see pages 165 et seq.). 
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moment when the first of our troops moved forward a petition had 
been signed by hundreds of thousands, but as the Government appeared 
to be about to do exactly what the Opposition >vcre demanding the 
collection of signatures was called off. The suspension of this police 
action caused great disappointment and frustration. 

Public opinion was again bewildered in September and October, 
1947, when the Government, saved from collapse by Dr. van Mook, 
again engaged in talks with the rebels. The people began to realize 
that their views could not prevail and became apathetic. The 
preponderance of public opinion was that if the majority parties 
in Parliament continued to pursue their policy for party reasons there 
was little that the people could do except continue to suffer humiliation 
and despair. They knew that the Government were acting unconsti¬ 
tutionally, and that revision of the Constitutional Law was inevitable. 
To achieve this a commission was appointed on 18 October, 1947, 
so that proposals might be drafted. These proposals were laid before 
the Queen on 122 March, 1948. Unhappily, two groups, the Christian- 
Historical Union and the People’s Party for Liberty and Democracy, 
followed the lead of the majority in the belief that too much water 
had flowed under the bridges. There, therefore, remained in opposition 
only the small Opposition group of resolute Calvinists and a few dissi¬ 
dents who constituted a very small minority. 

The Chamber was invited to approve the measures already taken 
and to vote powers which would enable a new Constitutional 
relationship to be established on the basis of (i) independence in 
respect of their domestic interests for the three constituents of the 
old Kingdom, namely the Netherlands, Surinam and the Netherlands 
Antilles, and Indonesia; (u) association for the promotion of common 
interests of these constituents on a basis of equality, under a guarantee 
of legal security, the fundamental rights of man and a stable govern¬ 
ment ; (m) a Union between the United States of Indonesia and the 
Netherlands in Europe, i.e. a Union of equal partners; (zz;) the “Crown” 
of the Union to be vested in Queen Wilhelmina and her legal successors; 
{v) the Union to be responsible for foreign affairs, defence, and, insofar 
as needful, finance and economic and cultural questions; {vi) legal 
security, the fundamental rights of man, freedom and proper govern¬ 
ment to be guaranteed by the Union which, as such, would have 
international status; {vii) the United States of Indonesia to have a 
federal construction; {viii) the right of areas of Indonesia which wished 
to contract out of the United States of Indonesia and maintain direct 
relations with the Kingdom to be recognized; (ix) in the event of it 
being revealed in the course of further talks that additional departures 
from the old Constitutional Law were unavoidable no dissolution of 
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the two Houses of Parliament to be required but approval of a majority 
of two-thirds of the numbers of both houses to suffice. 

Thus the splitting of the Kingdom into two was on the road to 
completion. The hybrid existence of a Union to which authority 
might be entrusted and of a ‘‘Crown’^ which could lend itself to so 
many interpretations sounded grandiose. Nobody explained, however, 
how authority would be exercised. A guarantee that the rule of law 
should operate in the Indies was made a condition, but none could say 
how such a guarantee could be made effective. The only‘‘solid” remain¬ 
ing was that certain Indonesian districts might choose of their own free 
will either to join the Federation or remain directly associated with 
the old Netherlands. 

The General Election which was held to enable the electorate to 
express themselves on these proposals (which the Second Chamber 
had accepted) was conducted in a tense atmosphere. This Election 
was required so that Parliament would have the necessary two-thirds 
majority with which to carry the Governments’ proposals. The voters 
may have differed from the party leaders on the Indies question, but 
they voted on strict party lines. Proportional representation affected 
the result. The Opposition was weakened by the defection of two 
groups, and any remaining hopes that the two-thirds majority would 
not be obtained were shattered. A few may still have hoped that some 
of the members of the People’s Party for Liberty and Democracy and 
the Christian-Historical Union would oppose the proposals, but again 
they were disappointed. These groups were each given a seat in the 
new Cabinet and helped to form the requisite qualifying majority for 
the proposals which the new Cabinet now fathered, justifying themselves 
throughout with an almost ridiculous use of the concept of the “Crown”. 

The former powerful constitutional brakes were now officially 
replaced by pieces of frayed string. To the astonishment of the 
disillusioned electorate, who had been told from every platform 
during the election campaign of the impossibility of co-operating 
with the republic, the new Cabinet swallowed the old policy holiis 
bolus. Every means of reaching a reasonable settlement with the 
republic was to be taken. The Liberal group who, more than most, 
had indicated to the electorate that they had had enough of the 
republic, appeared to be among the most anxious to embrace Mohamed 
Hatta and his republic now that Mr. Stikker had become Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

There were many comings and goings in the Indies. Both the 
Linggadjati and the Renville agreements provided for the right of 
self-determination for individual communities. Self-determination 
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now proved to have a reverse as well as an obverse. On the one hand 
any territory could declare its willingness to join the United States of 
Indonesia. Two such were Amboyna and New Guinea. On the other 
hand, a territory could decide that it would join the United States 
of Indonesia subject to guarantees for human rights and being enabled 
to exist as a member State, and possessed of similar rights to the 
republic. One such member State was formed in den Pasar in 
December 1946, the East Indonesian State. This embraced (a) Celebes, 
(i) the Eastern group of islands and (r) the small Sunda islands—Bali, 
Lombok, Flores, etc. Amboyna was added without being consulted. 
Sukawati, a Balinese, who was President of East Indonesia, declared 
on the occasion of a visit to the Netherlands on 28 January, 1947, that 
he wished to see the entire Indies integrated with the Netherlands as 
.closely as possible. Borneo likewise was not controlled by the republicans 
and three separate regimes were set up there. 


Concurrently, regimes came into being which fell within the 
definition of Section i of the Linggadjati agreement as being de facto 
within the orbit of the Indonesian Republic, though in reality the 
republic enforced authority in these areas by military means and the 
use of armed bands. Several of the regions managed to free themselves 
from this control. In Java member States were formed in Pasoendan 
and East Java. Mid-Java, the heart of the republic, was organized 
as a “political unit the status of which will be determined later”. 
Madura became a separate State. In Sumatra two member States 
{negara-s) i.e. territories, were formed: Sumatra-Timoer and Sumatra 
Selatan, 

The formation of these negara-s depended in a measure on the views 
of the population. They were openly recognized by the Linggadjati 
agreement and were not expressly prohibited by the agreement 
reached on board the Renville. 

The result of all this was that the republic was reduced to small 
dimensions, the central area of Java, although it continued to exercise 
a measure of nominal authority over a considerable part of Sumatra. 
The “republic” protested when these negara-s were formed and fell 
back on an interpretation of the Renville agreement that this would 
only be permitted under republican authority and that the Renville 
agreement envisaged three or, at most, four States, i.e. the Indonesian 
Republic which exercised de facto authority in Java, Sumatra and 
Madura; Borneo; East Indonesia and the East Coast of Sumatra. 

The concept of constituent States within a federation based on 

L 
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ethnological-political conceptions was not viewed unfavourably by 
the Opposition, especially the anti-revolutionary Calvinist group* 
It was consonant with their principles and was urged by their leaders, 
though they had a different setting in mind. This policy also squared 
with the principle that each people must be catered for in accordance 
with their own customs and social structure. We therefore had the 
unusual situation that while one of the Government parties, the 
Socialists, was perturbed at the turn of events, the Opposition were 
moderately content. 

The Opposition, however, were fully conscious of the considerable 
departure from their earlier ideals. These could only be maintained 
while the powers of the Netherlands were intact and able to promote 
the free development of self-government. But now the power of the 
Netherlands had withered. Government had been conducted in too 
authoritarian a manner: much of the old order had disintegrated. 

The main protests of the Opposition were directed at the long-term 
higher-level organization of the Indies themselves and of the Union. 
The Union was conceived in far too loose terms. 

At first van Mook governed with the assistance of the heads of 
the departments. These were officials appointed by himself, the 
Directors of Finance, Justice, Economic Affairs and others, who were 
selected because they were expected to be able to co-operate with 
him. Legally, the powers of this personal regime embraced the entire 
Indies, since Netherlands sovereignty had never been renounced. 
There followed an endeavour to transform this Government into an 
authority which, as a natural political development, would become a 
federal government, a collegiate Viceroyalty, which could act as an 
interim government until the transfer of sovereignty to the United 
States of Indonesia was made. In practice little happened beyond a 
change of name and personnel: some departments were placed in 
charge of Indonesians instead of Netherlanders. The idea of an interim 
government based on political units which was promoted by a 
committee known as Verenigd Indonesie (United Indonesia) took root. 
This was sound enough in itself. As the revised Netherlands Constitu¬ 
tional Law provided for the independence of Indonesia, a well-organized 
provisional government could promote the transfer of sovereignty 
to the United States of Indonesia so that the shock which would 
be entailed by the transfer would be less severe. It seemed possible 
that revolutionary preachings might be succeeded by constitutional 
practice. 

The situation lent itself to such a course. The crux lay with the 
power of the republic and the extent to which it could be induced to 
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co-operate during the period of interim government. Agreement 
with the republic was not reached, though at a conference of Heads 
of State, at which the republic was not represented, agreement was 
reached between the non-republican States and the Netherlands 
Government. This led to the promulgation of a Royal Decree^ made 
under the authority of emergency powers which the Government had 
obtained. The two Chambers of the States-General had been informed 
confidentially of the Decree in advance. 

The Decree, though promulgated, and was welcomed by at 
least some of the non-republican areas, did not become operative. It 
should have come into force on 18 December, 1948, the day when the 
second police action was started. But the police action changed the 
course of events so completely that there was not the remotest chance 
of an interim government functioning. 

The reasons which led the Netherlands Government to take the 
second police action on the evening of 17 December, 1948, have 
been admirably set out in a publication of the Netherlands Informa¬ 
tion Service issued in December of 1948 entitled, “Why political 
negotiations between the Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic 
failed.” This short pamphlet describes in restrained language the 
deliberate sabotage of the armistice by the republican gangs, the 
tedious breaches of understandings, the destruction of the Western 
economic potential, the influence of the Communists and, last but 
not least, the republican purpose to commence a bersiap on 
I January, 1949, with all its bloody consequences. It was not surprising 
that the Netherlands Parliament (with the exception of the Communists) 
approved the steps taken by the Netherlands Government. 

But it is difficult to understand what followed. Within next to no 
time General Spoor occupied Djokja, detained Soekarno and Hatta 
and placed them under residential surveillance, in fact removed the 
heads of the republic, encouraged loyalists and occupied strategic 
points necessary to nip the expected guerilla campaign in the bud. 
There was, therefore, every reason to feel satisfied with the result of 
the military action. But this was the second occasion on which a police 
action had had to be taken. 

The Cabinet, having initiated a second police action, should 
have foreseen certain consequences. The first was that it was certain 
that the Security Council would intervene, since the prestige of that 
body was involved. The authority of the U.S.A. and world opinion 
could also not be left out of account. In the second place, it was certain 
that if the police action was called off, members of the Federal 


1 Decree for the Government of Indonesia during the period of transition. 
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Consultative Council, those who were friendly among the representa¬ 
tives of the associated States, would not continue to have confidence 
in us. Thirdly, it was known that if the operations were not completed, 
as was the case in 1947, the confidence of the people would be lost 
irrevocably after what they had experienced in 1947. Fourthly, 
there was little doubt that nations such as India, though they had no 
legal right, would take steps to prevent aircraft landing on their 
territory, and that they would strengthen the embargo on the trans¬ 
port of arms destined for the Netherlands forces. (The British and 
Americans continued their embargo.) Fifthly, it was known that 
Marshall Aid for the Netherlands could be suspended. It could not 
be doubted that even if military operations were brilliantly successful 
any concession could convert the most brilliant victory into an abject 
defeat. The Cabinet should have foreseen all this. They held one 
trump card—their good right to act as they were doing. This was 
“good right” in the fullest and truest sense of the words. This right 
had been violated by a series of deliberate misdeeds by the republic. 
No better expression could be found to express this right than the 
words on the Netherlands arms —Je Maintiendrau The future of the 
Kingdom, the legal security and welfare of the peoples of the Indies, 
security against grp wing Communism in the Far East, all were thrown 
into the scale. A second police action was only justifiable if the respon¬ 
sible authorities were confident that this was essential to assert the 
inviolable and inalienable right, let it cost what it may, to do that 
which conscience demanded. 

But this high-minded resolve was not carried through to the end. 
Admittedly, on 22 December, 1948, Dr. van Royen, the Nether¬ 
lands representative on the Security Council, declared that nothing 
would cause the Netherlands to change their intentions. But on the 
same day the Americans decided to suspend approvals of further 
European Recovery Programme goods for the Indies, and a modified 
American resolution which ordered the cease-fire was adopted. India 
and Pakistan closed their airfields to aircraft of the Netherlands 
Airways Company, the K.L.M.; and the Security Council demanded 
that the political leaders who had been detained should be 
released. The tune then changed: the Netherlands permitted them¬ 
selves to be placed on the penitent’s bench and Dr. van Royen’s 
plaint was that the accused had had the best of intentions! 
Thereupon, on 29 December, 1948, a declaration followed that 
hostilities in Java would cease on the 31st of the month and a few 
days later that they would also be suspended in Sumatra. It was 
announced that Dr. Drees, the Prime Minister, would himself visit 
the Indies, This he did, and when, in Batavia, he referred to the 
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republicans as more or less equal opposite numbers, a most painful im¬ 
pression was created throughout the Netherlands. On 6 January, 1949, 
Queen Juliana, on the advice of the Cabinet, broadcast and intimated 
that the sovereign States of Indonesia would soon become reality, but 
no reference was made to the outrageous conduct of the republicans. 

A queer game was being played. The Netherlands Government 
appeared to enjoy wearing those uncomfortable habiliments, sackcloth 
and ashes, and telling the Security Council and the world at large 
how excellent their intentions were, even towards the republic. 

The prestige of the Netherlands as an international Power, the moral 
status of the Netherlands, the confidence of the federalists, the faith 
of the Indies peoples, of the minorities, the trust of the Netherlanders 
and Indies Netherlanders, the confidence of the Netherlands troops 
in their own Government, the hopes and faith of the Netherlands 
people, all were shattered in January 1949, when the lights were 
dimmed. From that day onward the policy of the Cabinet drifted 
slowly but surely on its course. The free State was delivered, bound 
hand and foot, to the hungry maws of the armed nationalists, to the 
jackals lurching on the outskirts hungry for whatever they might be 
able to pick up. 

The decline was gradual. On 28 January, 1949, an amended 
draft resolution, submitted a week earlier by the U.S.A., China, Cuba 
and Norway, was adopted by the Security Council. This demanded 
that there should be a cease-fire, the release and return to Djokja of 
the republican leaders, the institution of an interim federal govern¬ 
ment before 15 March, 1949, elections before i October, 1949, and 
transfer of sovereignty not later than i July, 1950. The attitude 
adopted by Mr. van Royen in the Security Council was not, so far as 
the main issues went, a plain negative, but (“the Netherlands have 
fundamental objections to certain points”) a qualified acceptance. 
This attitude had at least one satisfactory outcome. The Minister for 
Overseas Territories, the most youthful of the team, a Catholic, ten¬ 
dered his resignation, which was accepted on ii February, 1949. The 
attitude of this Minister has been criticized. He is said to have toyed 
with the idea of proposing to the Americans in the final resort the 
abandonment of the Indies. This is of minor consequence. What is 
clear is that at least one member of the Cabinet showed that he could 
wear the robes of statesmanship. The High Commissioner of the Crown, 
Dr. Beel, returned to the Netherlands for discussions. His resignation 
was expected, but agreement was not reached and he did not resign 
until II May, 1949, when the van Royen-Roem agreement, which was 
wrapped in mystery, was apparently more than he could stomach. 
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At the end of March 1949, the Netherlands Government had 
advanced so far along the wrong road that they were ready to accept 
a ruling of the Security Council, proposed by Canada on 23 March, 
that the U.N.C.I. should be invited to assist the parties to reach agree¬ 
ment on the execution of the resolution of 28 January, 1949, and to fix 
the date and the conditions on which a round table conference should 
be held at The Hague. It was not yet clear whether this spelled 
complete dissolution. But from this moment Mr. van Royen, who was 
also our Ambassador at Ottawa and who, as our spokesman, had 
declared on 22 January, 1949, that ‘‘nothing will cause us to deviate 
from our course”, took charge of affairs. Van Royen was met in the 
Indies by the U.N.C.I., of which Mr. Cochran was the leader. From 
the first Cochran adopted a painfully biassed attitude against the 
Netherlands. On 9 May, 1949, the agreement, the van Royen-Roem 
Statements, was ready. 

Meanwhile much had been happening. The republican leaders, 
Soekarno, Hatta and the rest, had been freed and awaited their 
reinstallation in Djokja, the T(enterd) N{asional) I{ndonesia) bands 
resumed their activities, the police action was brought to an end. 
Dr. Beel, who was now High Commissioner of the Crown in the 
Indies, produced a proposal for the speedy transfer of sovereignty 
without this having to be preceded by an interim government, and 
expressed the hope that this transfer could be made to a government 
in which the federalists would be strongly represented. The result 
was unfortunate. The federalists, sensing that this concession arose 
from weakness, believed that their bread was best buttered on the 
side of the republic. These federalists, who were friendly disposed 
towards the Netherlands, were forced by Dr. Beefs approach to join 
the republicans. The cry Merdeka! now became stentorian. The 
Netherlanders and other groups who felt that they had been sold down 
the river were desperate. The troops were bewildered. Sickness and 
demoralization played havoc with the army. General Spoor, who 
had led them in such a brilliant manner, now a victim of the pacifism 
of the Netherlands Cabinet, was dead. The Cabinet, which was primarily 
responsible for all this, by way of extenuation posed the question— 
what would you have done? 

This was the atmosphere in which van Royen negotiated. The 
left wing Press in the Netherlands praised him as a rare diplomatist. 
He opened negotiations by stating that he would transfer real and 
complete sovereignty unconditionally and followed this up by giving 
way on all fronts. The guiding motive was that something might be 
saved from the wreck if friendship with the Indonesian Republic could 
be bought, since, anyway, the republic would soon be in control not 
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only in Java but also in other parts of the archipelago. It would be 
possible to talk business with them later. Only the attenuated Opposition 
in the Netherlands publicly gave a thought to the sacrifice of our 
friends, our unnamed friends, who had endured so much for their 
steadfast loyalty to the Netherlands. 

It is only necessary to study the new agreement to get an idea 
of the accuracy of this diagnosis. This will be found as an annex. 
It is a queer document in all truth. It forms part of a report prepared 
by U.N.C.I. which recalled that the parties were brought together 
as a result of the ruling of 23 March, 1949, that they had met under 
the auspices of U.N.C.I. to consult and that at the fifth meeting, on 
7 May, 1949, statements had been made by the Chairman of the 
republican and Netherlands delegations. These statements are quoted 
and the report concludes by recording that the parties had reached 
agreement, that two sub-committees would be formed to work out 
details, and that U.N.C.I. would continue to lend its good offices. 

The statement of the Chairman of the republican delegation was 
brief; indeed, it consisted of saying exactly nothing. It placed on 
record that he was empowered to give the personal declarations of 
President Soekarno and Vice-President Hatta that they would use 
their best endeavours^ in conformity with the rulings of the Security 
Council of 28 January, 1949, and 23 March, 1949, to urge a cease-fire, 
co-operate in restoring peace, maintaining law and order and partici¬ 
pate in a round table conference to expedite the unconditional transfer 
of real and complete sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia. 

Van Royen succeeded in extracting nothing from his opposite 
number beyond airy promises of the vaguest possible kind. On the 
other hand, his own statement, which was more than four times as 
long as that of the republicans, bound the Netherlands in several 
important respects. We agreed that the republican leaders should be 
permitted to return to Djokjakarta; we approved the appointment 
of mixed commissions to arrange for their return and to consider 
ways and means to end hostilities. There followed an acknowledgement 
that the republican government should be enabled to function in 
Djokja (which amounted to de facto recognition of and financial support 
for the republic). We also agreed to suspend all military action and 
release all political prisoners detained after 17 December, 1948. We 
also agreed, without prejudice to self-determination, to suspend the 
formation of negara-s and daerah-s (territories) in territory controlled 
by the republicans before 18 December, 1949. The status of the 
republic in the Indonesian constellation was acknowledged. We 
also undertook to convene the Round Table Conference and to 
expedite the unconditional transfer of real and complete sovereignty 
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to the United States of Indonesia in accordance with the provisions 
of the Renville agreement. Finally, we agreed that republican 
officials and police should remain in office and guaranteed that 
communications would be at the disposal of the republicans. 

Even in fomd there was complete capitulation. No attempt was 
even made to camouflage the surrender. The suspension of the forma¬ 
tion of negara-Sy i.e. associate States, which was very close to Dr. BeeFs 
heart, had much to do with his resignation. This was understandable, 
since this was in conflict not only with the most definite undertaking! 
given by the Netherlands CJovernment, but also with the basic principles 
not only of the Linggadjati agreement, but also of the highest interna¬ 
tional principle of self-determination and the determination to create 
a political ^structure of the territories on a federal basis. The van 
Royen-Roem treaty created a lively possibility that the revolution 
might spread throughout the entire Indies. 

Thus Dr. Beel, the man who was principally responsible for the 
direction of affairs from 1946 to 1948, departed from the scene. 

As soon as Dr. Beel had resigned, the Government got busy making 
liberal concessions. The republicans were not only given control of 
more territory than they had demanded, but were also given financial 
aid and arms. 

The Netherlands Parliament was shocked, but the Catholics, who 
held the key position, nevertheless failed to support the Opposition, and 
preferred to wait and see what the promised sub-committees would 
achieve, since these were integral to the agreement. 

Formal arguments may be advanced in support of this attitude, but 
there was no juridical point at issue. The issue was military and on the 
information available everything pointed to complete capitulation. 
The only conclusion to be drawn is that the politicians, for reasons 
associated with Netherlands internal policy, wished to keep the Cabinet 
in office. 

The sequel should have been a complete cease-fire, but in practice, 
while the Netherlands forces observed the terms of the cease-fire, this 
did not apply to the republicans. The Netherlands army and virtually 
the entire administrative machine became targets for republican 
bullets. Moreover, the republic reversed the respective roles and adopted 
an attitude of “concede to our demands or hostilities cannot be ended’\ 
It was plain “blackmail”. All this happened under the very eyes of 
U.N.C.I., whose neutrality was openly challenged by American 
journalists such as Newton and Burton Heath. In other respects the 
republic also maintained its original stand. There was no question 
of a real federal organization. Only one of the associated States, the 
original republic, was permitted to maintain an army. The entire 
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pop^atbit Indfes could sec that this was capitulation complete 
and irrcyo<iablC. 

Overshadowed by these happenings the prospects for a round 
table confer^cc were not bright. This round table conference would 
have tto more in common with what Dr. Beel had in mind and which 
the I^etherlands had agreed to in the Security Council than its name. 
What was envisaged previously was a conference which would also 
be attended by those Indonesians who wished to co-operate with 
the Netherlands. But, under pressure exercised by U.N.C.I., the 
conference demanded by the republic was to be no more than a 
discussion on the complete transfer of sovereignty to the republic. 


E. The Round Table Conference 
(23 August, 1949—2 November, 1949) 

In August, September and October of 1949 the Netherlands 
and the Indonesian delegations met at The Hague to determine the 
manner in which Indonesia could secede from the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands and what the future relationship of the two individual 
sovereign States should be. In November and December 1949 both 
Chambers of the States-General debated and passed the Bill to give 
effect to the agreement which was reached by the conference. The 
so-called delegations of the Indonesian (Djokja) Republic and the 
associate States did not disdain the gift. 

Voting in the Second Chamber of the Netherlands Parliament was 
71 in favour of acceptance and 29 against. In the Upper House voting 
was 35 in favour and 14 against acceptance. There was, therefore, a 
two-thirds (i.e. 67 and 33-34 respectively) majority in both houses. Every 
member of the Second Chamber was present when the vote was taken, 
an unprecedented event. In the Upper House only one member of 
the Opposition was absent because of ill-health. The Government 
had a narrow escape as the majority of the Christian-Historical group 
(the smaller of the Calvinist groups) voted against them. Five votes 
were lost to them in each House, despite the fact that a member of this 
Party was in the Cabinet. 

Sovereignty was formally transferred by Her Majesty Queen 
Juliana on 27 December, 1949. Dr. Mohamed Hatta, who was present 
as representative of the United States of Indonesia (the Republik 
Indonesia Serikat)^ said he accepted the transfer '‘with gratification’’. 
To show their deep concern almost all the members of the States- 
General who had voted against the Bill begged leave to absent them¬ 
selves. From this moment the Netherlands realm was officially dissolved. 
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Simultaneously the Qucen*s representative in Indonesia handed over 
his powers to a representative of the President of the Republic. 


To understand this agreement it is necessary to consider the main 
issues: (i) the status of the parties; (u) the main heads of agreement; 
(t*«) whether the content in general conformed with the Netherlands 
Constitution as amended in 1948 for the special purpose of promoting 
this particular agreement; (iv) the determining considerations which 
led to the Netherlands Parliament to approve its provisions. 

Those parts of the agreement incorporated in the Charter of 
Transfer of Sovereignty and the constitution of the so-called Union 
may be found annexed. 

The parties to the agreement were a strange set-up. There was no 
United States of Indonesia nor a Republik Indonesia Serikat during the 
Round Table Conference. Indonesia was represented by the Indonesian 
Republic (i.e. the Djokja Group) and representatives of the associate 
States (the delegations of the Federal Consultative Assembly). 

The status of the Netherlands, an ancient, stable and legally 
established European nation, which was represented by two Ministers 
and nine associates (most of them members of Parliament), was crystal 
clear. (The United Nations Committee for Indonesia was present to 
lend assistance as intermediaries.) The Indonesian party to the 
agreement was an inchoate State. It was more a question of two 
groups of individuals participating, of which the more vocal was the 
group of the Republik Indonesia (Djokja) of self-appointed dictators. 
A situation was reached that, contrary to the original intention, the 
group of associate States which was friendly disposed to the Nether¬ 
lands transferred their allegiance to the republicans before and during 
the Conference. This transfer resulted from the relationships which 
had been formed particularly in the Netherlands. It seemed clear 
that the republicans would obtain full power and that these republicans 
would be the only parties in Indonesia who would command an armed 
force. It may be argued that one way and another the Indonesians 
who were present at the Conference represented the future Republik 
Indonesia Serikat. This may be admitted, subject to it not being over¬ 
looked that the Netherlanders were thinking in terms of a federal 
State which would guarantee the maintenance of justice, while the 
representatives of the Djokja Republic were thinking of a Unitarian 
State supported by military power which could dominate the situation. 
One might speak of a State “in process of being”, subject to it being 
clearly understood that that State, as revealed by the terminology of 
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the CbnstitDtl^xiy was created by Netherlanders, and that events 
mov^d in a direction which was not the intention of Netherlanders 
and was in conflict with the wording of the Gons^titution. 

It is difficult to understand why steps were not taken prior to the 
negotiations to establish a secure federal basis in Indonesia, to ensure 
that the Indonesian negotiators would have full representative powers. 
This, no doubt, would have run counter to the policy of some of the 
politicians in the Government. Their purpose was to consult only with 
the secessionists who had been thrown up by the revolution and who, 
as a result of the Government’s shilly-shallying, had obtained possession 
of large quantities of arms and resultant power, and because of all 
this had gained some prestige in the eyes of the world. The Conference 
was held with persons whose political credentials were highly suspect 
and of doubtful validity. This was solely due to the confused and 
tortuous policy which has been outlined in these pages. 


The Constitution of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia, 
which is of a provisional nature and is to be superseded by a permanent 
instrument {cf. Chapter V, articles 186, et seq.)^ was not an agreed 
document. It was flourished as a spontaneous act of the Indonesian 
representatives, but it bears the hallmark of having been drafted 
by Netherlanders. It would be idle to discuss it in detail. I am certain 
that the written word will have no determining effect on the factual 
state of affairs in the Indies. At most, it may be said that those who 
drafted it made an effort to find acceptable formulae. The deter¬ 
mining factor in Indonesia will be the balance of power between 
the several States. Those who are most strongly armed will wield 
the greatest authority. 


The agreement forms the charter whereby sovereignty has been 
transferred absolutely and irrevocably by the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands to the Republic of the United States of Indonesia, and the latter 
accepts the transfer on the basis of the provisions of a Constitution of 
which the Kingdom of the Netherlands has been made acquainted. 

The transfer of sovereignty applies to the entire territory of the 
former Netherlands East Indies with the exception of New Guinea and 
neighbouring islands (Article 2 of the Charter). Within a year the 
future political status of this territory is to be determined by negotiation. 
For the time being the territory bears the same relationship to the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands as in 1940. 
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The Other main issue mentioned in the agreement is the “Union^^ 
The Union is a contractual concept agreed by the parties. In accordance 
with general legal principles the agreement may be determined. 
Nothing has remained of the concept of the Crown as the fount of 
power and authority. 

Article 6 reads, “The Head of the Union embodies the concept of 
voluntary and endurable co-operation between the partners.” But, 
should either of the parties no longer wish to co-operate, little remains 
of the “endurable”. Should the Head of the Union on behalf of the 
Netherlands endeavour to enforce “endurability” it would be argued 
that such an attitude was in conflict with the “voluntary” provision. 

The appendix to the Union Statute which deals with fundamental 
human rights and freedom contains the following provisions: ^'Each 
partner shall maintain within his jurisdiction the free exercise of the 
fundamental rights and freedoms set forth in this appendix, and shall 
observe the international treaties and internationally acknowledged 
principles of law which apply.” This is short and “snappy”, but all 
that it represents is an international treaty with a veneer which gives 
it the superficial appearance of being something of far greater import. 
The entire future relationship must now depend solely and exclusively on the 
deep-rooted factual relationship between Netherlanders and Indonesians. I do 
not propose, therefore, to subject the further clauses of the agreement, 
not even those concerning financial and economic questions, to close 
analysis. The practical value of the agreement will depend entirely 
on the manner in which effect is given to its provisions. 


I find it necessary to refer to the Round Table agreement in relation 
to the Netherlands Constitution. This, as I have mentioned, was 
amended after the 1948 General Election. The specific purpose of the 
amended 1948 Constitution was to transfer sovereignty after consulta¬ 
tion to a United States of Indonesia. The Constitution prescribed 
certain conditions which limited the degree of sovereignty to be granted. 
There was no mention in the 1948 Constitution of transferring absolute 
sovereignty. Let me, therefore, restate the principal conditions and 
limitations. These were (i) the future United States of Indonesia to 
have a federal basis; there would be a federal and not a Unitarian 
State and this was to be created in a democratic manner; (ii) there 
would be a Union between the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the 
United States of Indonesia, the “Crown” of which would be vested 
in Queen Wilhelmina and her legal successors. The Union was, 
therefore, to be effective, to have power and authority; (m) the Union 
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to have the task of guaranteeing impartial justice, the rights of man, 
the liberty of the subject and a stable administration, so that, as 
promised in the Royal Message of 1942, the needs of the several groups 
of the population would determine the Government’s policy. It was the 
intention that the rights of minorities should be safeguarded whether 
they were living in their own or in other territories; {iv) the several 
groups of the population to have the right to say whether or no they 
wished to join the United States of Indonesia or maintain a separate 
relationship of their own with the Netherlands; (v) the several groups 
to have the right to decide what their relationship would be to the 
United States of Indonesia. 

For the purpose of clarification I repeat what I have said elsewhere 
in a different connection, that at the General Election in the Nether¬ 
lands in 1948, when the relations with Indonesia were an electoral 
issue, the Netherlands people were told that the Government were 
moving in the direction of transferring sovereignty, but that this did 
not mean that the destinies of the Indonesian peoples would be handed 
over lock, stock and barrel. The electorate was led to understand 
that a healthy federation would be established comprising properly 
constituted autonomous associate States similarly to what was done 
in the early history of the U.S.A. They were also told that there would 
be a new umbrella authority, the Union between the Netherlands 
and Indonesia, which would be far more than mere nomenclature, 
and that this authority would be vested in the sovereign of the 
Netherlands. They were informed that the formation of a Federation 
and a Union would ensure a healthy polity in which there would be 
liberty and order. Again and again it was said that there need be no 
anxiety that the several groups of the population would be absorbed 
against their will, or incorporated unwillingly in a Unitarian State. 
The Netherlands electorate were told that the peoples of Indonesia 
would be given the fullest opportunity of expressing themselves before¬ 
hand whether they wished to attach themselves to the Netherlands 
or the Indonesian partner in the Union and themselves determine 
their relationship to the individual partners. 


But sovereignty was not transferred in this manner. The so-called 
minorities, not only the Indies Netherlanders, but especially those 
in Amboyna, the Minahassa and parts of Sumatra, declared by mouth 
of their delegates in the Netherlands, who made solemn protests to the 
Netherlands people over the wireless and at meetings, that they wished 
to remain loyal to the Netherlands. The people of the Netherlands 
felt that these loyal friends had been deserted, but their protests were 
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no longer supported by hope. The heart to do more than protest had 
left them. All that they could do was stand by and listen to the swan¬ 
song of the Kingdom of the Netherlands which they had known in its 
existing form for so long. Only the rags and tatters of self-determination 
remained. 

It may be asked how a law-abiding people like that of the Nether¬ 
lands could swallow such a feckless agreement, and how the Nether¬ 
lands Cabinet obtained its qualified majority in both Chambers. I 
took part in the debates in the Second Chamber and I have refreshed 
my memory by re-reading the Parliamentary Proceedings. The 
Opposition stated their case forcefully. Welter, former Minister for the 
Colonies, the sole representative of the independent Catholic Party, 
held the House for three hours expounding the Opposition’s viewpoint. 
The unconstitutional character of the agreement was clearly exposed, 
the danger of handing over authority to the Indonesian Republic 
was once again stressed with the utmost clarity, all supported by 
irrefutable evidence, which of course was known to the Cabinet. 

The Government were unable to explain unequivocally what 
guarantees of judicial security and proper administration were 
available, what authority the Union would have and how the peoples 
of the Indies would be able to exercise self-determination. Two 
instances will suffice. To secure that the Head of the Union (in the 
Union Statute there is no mention of the “Crown”, but of the “Head”) 
would be sovereign in perpetuity it was agreed that this “Sovereignty” 
of the Union would be vested in Queen Wilhelmina and her legal 
heirs. This is an exceedingly strange sovereignty in perpetuity. I can 
only repeat that it savours of being no more than an international 
agreement which may be determined in accordance with general 
legal principles. Dr. Hatta has not failed to mention that this possibility 
might become reality! 

The Government majority had reason to feel embarrassed about 
the manner in which self-determination had been indecently interred. 
They could not stand in a white sheet in view of the trenchant manner 
in which the Amboynese, Menadonesc and certain Sumatrans had 
said that this kind of self-determination was similar to that practiced 
in the Baltic States by the U.S.S.R. A via media had to be found. In 
the course of the debate the Government tabled an amplification to 
the decisions of the Round Table Conference: 

“We shall take steps to ensure that steps shall be taken though 

not without prior consultation with the United States of Indonesia 

which, in our view, will promote the complete fulfilment of self- 
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dtetermiiiiition, cither by approaching the C 3 omnuttee of the 
United Nations for Indonesia or some other organ of United 
Nations as is intended by Article 2 of the Transitional Agreement 
and prescribed by Article i of the Blanket Resolution referred to 
in this Act/* 

Not a little finger was raised to enable the unfortunate peoples, 
who feared, hated and were contemptuous of the republic, to exercise 
their right of self-determination as laid down in the Charter of the 
United Nations and in the Constitution of the former Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, to which they wished to remain attached/ All of 
this had been promised by successive Netherlands Governments and 
even latterly in a declaration in the Chamber. At the Round Table 
Conference, bowing to the pressure exercised by the Indonesian 
delegates, this right of self-determination was thrust aside, but now, so 
as to give an appearance of righteousness, the comedy was enacted 
of promising consultation with the republicans and reference to the 
United Nations Committee of Indonesia, the voices of whose members 
were hardly echoed in the Conference room. 

These examples of ineptitude and capitulation could be multiplied 
time and again. It is almost unnecessary to refer to issues such as the 
naval base at Sourabaya; the painful capitulation of the army, which 
in fact had to transfer its arms to the victors, without any undertaking 
that the rights would be safeguarded of all those who remained loyal 
to the Netherlands to the ultimate moment; the national flag; neglect¬ 
fulness in protecting the interests of Netherlanders and Indonesians 
who had been in Netherlands service and of Netherlands commercial 
interests, apart from throwing away a sum of two milliards of guilders! 
The two Chambers swallowed the bitter pill by large majorities. 

It may be asked how on earth all this came about? I do not refer 
now to the background of this tragedy. I am thinking in limited terms 
of how the Government both in the Second and the Upper House 
could obtain the necessary majorities, while not a few members of 
Parliament, by voting as they did, must have had deep twinges of 
conscience. 

What determined these people’s course of action was the belief 
that rejection of the agreement would have more serious consequences 
than its acceptance, and that the talks had now reached a stage when 
Mohamed Hatta and his associates, having been allowed to return to 
Batavia with transfer of sovereignty in their pockets and this agreement 
having been presented to the entire world as a/ait accompli^ the position 

' Recent ocoirrences in Amboyna testify to the accuracy of this view. The loyal 
Amboynese object to being dragooned by the Republik Indonesia and have resisted forcible 
incorporation. 
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of the Kingdom and reactions in Java and elsewhere would be serious 
if the agreement were rejected. 

It was of the greatest importance, therefore, that the republic 
for all practical purposes had gradually been enabled to secure power 
and that the republican troops had exercised a terror and threatened 
more of the same medicine. The plain truth is that this Round Table 
agreement, so highly praised in many circles, was the result of ‘*black- 
mair* at a time when terrorism was rife. 

The liberties and future of the indigenous peoples of the Indies 
were handed over to untried hands. It is not in the tradition of our 
nation to throw in the towel and leave the helpless and inert to their 
fate. But this is what happened. 

Stripping the argument to the bare bones, resistance to the Round 
Table agreement was a final and hopeless gesture against blackmail 
by terrorism and the policy in which the Cabinet had become entangled. 
Their feeble hands no longer had control of events. The ship of state 
was delivered to the mercies of the storms of revolt and international 
power politics. The Cabinet conceded every possible point to their 
opponents. A majority in both Houses held the view that nothing 
could be saved from the wreckage. 

Thus the old Kingdom of the Netherlands passed from the scene 
and a cleavage was created between the West and the East by the 
folly of man. Thus perished the authority of the Motherland to extend 
her protecting hand over the peoples of the Indonesian islands, who 
were now about to enter into a stygian era of political insecurity. 

On Tuesday, 27 December, 1949, in the Palace on the Dam Square 
at Amsterdam, Queen Juliana abdicated, not to the advantage of a 
people but for that of a handful of individuals, of whom the majority 
were quite unskilled in the art of administering the most rudimentary 
form of Government. 

Dies ater^ dies ilia. 



Part Four 


BITTER FRUIT 

T his vast area in Asia, raised by generations of our people from 
primitive conditions to the pinnacle of development among 
tropical countries, has been politically abandoned. We are modestly 
proud of the fact that we were responsible for creating the political 
organization and the material prosperity of this country. We built 
the roads, the railways, the factories, the refineries. We built the ports, 
the airfields, the wireless stations, the ships. We operated the great 
steamship lines. We organized public works so that they were the 
envy of the world and a man could look about him and say, “Here is 
peace, content and ordered progress.” The political authority which 
has now been lost was coupled with an economic and social status 
among the nations which gave every Netherlander the satisfaction, 
even if he never ventured as far as the Straits of Malacca, of feeling 
that he was a member of a nation which had a place among the world 
Powers. The Netherlands Indies were attached to the Netherlands. 
Both were integral parts of one composite whole. 

All this is now ended. 

Now that political power in the East has been lost, the Netherlands 
has been reduced to the status of a small and thickly populated Western 
European country. Superficially, it may seem that an effort was made 
to retain certain bonds of attachment, but in practice all political 
authority has been abandoned. There is a danger that just those groups 
which formerly approved of Netherlands Government and have now 
been deserted will feel bitter towards the Netherlands. Only if this view is 
proved wrong can there be any close co-operation resting on the historic 
association between Nether landers, Javanese, Sundanese, Bataks, 
Amboynese and all the rest. 

All that apparently remains is the historic bond of attachment 
between all those peoples who lived and worked together, generation on 
generation, for a quadrumvirate of centuries. The Netherlanders were 
prepared to suffer the tropical heat, the loneliness of the jungle, the test 
of hard work—as evidenced by their performance—and much personal 
sacrifice in the great cause of nation-building on sound economic and 
political foundations. They learned to understand the indigenous 
peoples and they were trusted by them. They understood their character 
and their needs and they knew how best to safeguard their human 
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rights. They maintained an administration which the people re¬ 
spected. 

In the direct line of continuity therefore, the Netherlanders, above 
all other Europeans, would appear to be the only nation who may be 
able to contribute actively towards securing constructive progress in 
the years to come, subject always to political calm. 

But the old Netherlands empire has passed. There is no longer a 
Kingdom of the Netherlands in the former sense of the word as a 
Euro-Asiatic Power. For good or for ill, and I am convinced that it 
is for ill, our influence has been weakened, as a result of which public 
and private initiative must suffer and the social order adversely 
affected. 

The view may be advanced that some time or other a split would 
have become inevitable, that nations no longer can continue, as in 
the past, to carry large dependencies in Asia. I deny the truth of this. 
This book is dedicated to the concept that it is not so and that complete 
autonomy could have been given to the peoples of the Indies without 
destroying both the Netherlands and Indonesia, and that this could 
have happened in complete harmony with post-war aims and aspira¬ 
tions. Our generation and Netherlands post-war Governments failed 
to understand the unique manner in which the whites and the coloured 
peoples lived in double harness in complete harmony. The outside 
world was totally unable to comprehend this amazing achievement. 

Economists in the Netherlands, both of the right wing and the 
left, have said that if the Netherlands in Europe finds no compensating 
factors for the loss of Indonesia the standard of living will fall by some 
16 per cent. There may be a measure of private enterprise which 
may still succeed, but this will depend wholly on political developments. 
Indonesia has now become the happy hunting-ground for men of all 
nations. Even though the Netherlands have an initial advantage 
rooted in history, the position is very different from what it was when 
our development policy was that of the open door. Moreover, the 
revolution and its resultant evil, hatred of the whites, manifestly 
must affect Netherlands enterprise adversely. An angry tree yields 
acid fruit. 

The bonds between the Netherlands and Indonesia have been 
weakened. Our history shows that political emancipation leads to 
cleavage, as witness the Gape of Good Hope. People in the Netherlands 
who have never had any associations with the Indies are now of a 
sudden given to talk of a cultural call, and are even putting forward 
a plea that the Malay language should be taught in our schools. They 
fail to understand that they are the very persons for whom Indonesians 
have little sympathy left. 
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A bad consckticc may be stilled in part by such devices, but they 
cannot heal breaches. There remains the possibility of a spiritual 
bond, which appeals to persons whatever their rate, colour or speech, 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, but even the work of Missions can only 
succeed in an atmosphere of political peace and order. 

In future the Netherlands will be no more than a part of Western 
Europe, a country of limited possibilities such as Denmark and 
Switzerland, but one with a dislocated economy lacking spiritual and 
political balance. Our people wish to labour, that lies in their character. 
They are ready to swarm out into the world. But the world is small 
and the virgin and empty spaces are few. Immigrants are not welcome 
in many countries. In view of the economy of Western Europe the 
Netherlands will have to develop its industries, but the financial- 
economic predetermining factors are weak. My country faces 
overwhelming difficulties. 

Is then Bismarck’s prophecy that the Netherlands of her own 
volition will incorporate herself with Germany likely to be realized? 
It all depends on whether, everything notwithstanding, the Netherlands 
wishes to remain true to herself. It also depends on the sacrifices which 
the people are willing to make to expand their energies and apply 
them to the purpose of remaining a nation with an ultramarine 
destiny. Great destruction has been caused. Not one of the old founda¬ 
tions of the realm, expressed in the terms Crown and Constitution, 
Flag and Nationhood, has survived intact. Ancient principles such as 
upholding truth, uprightness, freedom of conscience for officials and 
even the elements of the parliamentary system, have suffered debase¬ 
ment. Solemn promises have been broken. 

All this savours of the totalitarian. 

This politically and economically mature nation, this intrinsically 
sound people, where large families arc still an honourable tradition, 
can do much to promote its own recovery and revive its national 
consciousness. The fact that this cannot be lost to a united Europe 
will contribute towards restoring stability. The cultural gulf between 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the direct lineal descendant of the 
small but mighty Republic of the Seven Provinces (Motley’s “Dutch 
Republic”), and stark Prussia, from which the German nation has 
evolved, is unbridgeable. The Netherlands are fast moving towards the 
political-economic melting-pot, together with possibly the whole of 
Western Europe. Whether, in these circumstances, the Netherlands 
will retain its identity will depend on the spirit of the coming genera¬ 
tion. The present generation certainly has provided an acid test of 
terrific severity which the next will have to face as a result of the 
unholy Indonesian policy of its predecessor. There is therefore still 
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a possibility of the small Netherlands with its population of more 
than ten millions being able to keep its head above water materially 
and, by bracing itself, being able to make its worth felt in the world. 
The outlook for Indonesia is less certain. 

By transferring sovereignty to an inchoate State an error of the 
first magnitude was committed. Soekarno, Hatta and their associates 
still have to establish their authority in many areas and build up an 
administration. If they succeed in strengthening their central authority 
the Government will move towards becoming a Unitarian, totalitarian 
State. If they fail, the outcome will be a recrudescence of civil wars 
and revolutionary movements which were suppressed by the Nether¬ 
lands. This state of affairs will hinder the peaceful labours of the 
people and set back the productivity of these islands, which, with 
an ordered society, can be developed to a very high peak. In any 
case, there is no immediate sign of a sound Government which will be 
able to protect this vulnerable society adequately. In whichever 
direction things move it is certain that it will be difficult for commercial, 
agricultural and industrial enterprise to function. How things will 
work out now that Indonesia has become the happy hunting-ground 
for people of all nations is difficult to foresee. Those who hold the 
reins of power will not at present be able to carry on without European 
enterprise and it is, therefore, not entirely inconceivable that the 
position may improve. Whether Americans, British and others will 
be able to overcome the difficulties which await them with the aid of 
the native peoples, and whether they do not underestimate these 
difficulties, remains a moot question. 

Following this line of reasoning I made enquiries of an authority 
whose forebears laboured in the Indies for more than a century. I 
asked whether Western enterprise could continue to succeed in a 
country governed, for good or for ill, by its new rulers served by 
Netherlanders. After some hesitation the answer which I received was 
that the men now in power know that they need Western assistance, 
and that they will endeavour to work out the most profitable form of 
co-operation, that there are even possibilities for Netherlanders 
themselves. My second question was what would happen to the 
overwhelming majority of the population, to which the reply, given 
after earnest thought, was that, having lived in a Paradise, Purgatory 
now would be their lot. He referred particularly to Java, where fifty 
millions need to labour and be fed. In truth, if the soil is no longer 
conserved scientifically and skilfully cultivated as was done under 
Netherlands guidance, if a corrupt and badly run administration 
causes stagnation in the development of public works, if tropical 
diseases become increasingly endemic and the terrorization of the 
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villages and towns is not brought effectively under control, social 
decay must set in. This is exactly what is already happening. The 
general complaint heard is that administrative efficiency has declined 
markedly. The public interest continues to suffer from neglect caused 
by the uprising. This emphasizes in exceptional measure the fact 
that sovereignty was transferred to a group of persons who do not 
measure up to the task required of them. The Netherlands adminis¬ 
tration has occasionally been criticized because it aimed to achieve 
perfection and of having introduced a top-heavy bureaucracy. But 
granted that this statement contains a kernel of truth the administra¬ 
tion was highly efficient. At the moment of writing an entirely different 
state of affairs rules: complete lack of efficiency characterizes every 
aspect of public administration. Netherlands officials who are willing 
to co-operate loyally with the new regime can only remove in part the 
evils which hang over the territories like heavy clouds. Taking the 
most optimistic view, therefore, Indonesia must pass through a period 
in which the population will suffer the severest hardships and poverty, a 
period in which there will be a weak, inefficient and corrupt adminis¬ 
tration and in which only Western influence can prevent complete 
disruption and collapse. 


But there are other dangers of a political-social nature which may 
darken even this unattractive picture. Many of those in the Netherlands 
who were urged by an almost febrile anxiety to hand over sovereignty 
were aware that this transfer to a group of individuals and not to a 
choate State had its inherent risks. The Republic Indonesia Serikat was 
recognized on every hand and the new authorities were congratulated 
as if they had rescued the people from the direst form of oppression. 
Many in the ranks of the Government Parties who had personal 
knowledge of the Indies were far from happy about the turn of events, 
and rightly so, since the poisons which infect the country will continue 
to do their destructive work largely because of the neglect to restore 
peace and order before creating a new polity. 

I am not thinking in this connection of the T{entara) N{(isional) 
I{ndonesia)y which as the instrument of power of the new adminis¬ 
tration has not shown itself capable of maintaining order, nor of 
the differences between the many different ethnological groups and 
the continuance of disorder. These are bad enough. What will 
determine the future of Indonesia to a far greater degree are the 
ideological differences which are asserting themselves in ever-increasing 
measure. In Asia there arc two of paramount importance, Islam and 
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Communism. This also applies to Indonesia. Darod Islam is the 
Moslem movement; Communism is organized from without. 

Large numbers of the population are Moslems, The social structure 
in many parts is of a communal character. A fanatical Islamic move¬ 
ment in association with Russian Communism, both fundamentally 
demonic in their destructive power, could appear in the eyes of the 
Eastern peoples as an angel of light. 

There are many signs that these movements, whose fires are 
stoked from without as well as internally, are becoming increasingly 
powerful. Even a dilapidated administration can suppress an 
occasional riot, however weak its police system. But ideological 
movements can only be stemmed and held within bounds by a 
strong sovereign government, cloaked with authority attuned to the 
public conscience, and armed with the knowledge and power which 
enables the fulfilment of the task of government. Indonesia has been 
deprived of this. 


The peoples of the world are divided into two camps, Soviet 
Russia and its satellites on the one hand with the United States, their 
allies and supporters on the other. Authority in the U.S.S.R. is 
exercised and concentrated in the hands of the men of the Kremlin 
who control all the technical and scientific power of the U.S.S.R. The 
path along which this power moves is through the thicket of poverty 
into the land of chaos. Wherever there is confusion, political unrest, 
racial differences or weak government, the evil power which emanates 
from the Kremlin moves in. Even where there is neither poverty nor 
chaos, this power attempts to insinuate itself into the body politic. 
Direct suzerainty from Moscow is always the object, and if there is 
dislocation in internal affairs Moscow’s victory is half won. 

The Republik Indonesia Serikat was recognized by the U.S.S.R. 
notwithstanding negative attitude in the Security Council and the 
Moeso incident in 1948. This is not surprising. Russia naturally 
avoided siding openly with the Indonesian Republic in the Security 
Council as this would have stiffened the attitude of the Western 
powers against Indonesia. It is needful in this connection to bear 
in mind that the Indonesian Republic which now exists and which 
will remain in being is the same Republic which the Communist 
group in the Second Chamber desired when the Linggadjati agree¬ 
ment was under consideration. It is no wonder that Soviet Russia 
recognized the new State with a minimum of delay. The Soviet’s 
Embassy, consuls, agents of every description, by penetration into 
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the admimstration itself^ in the Teniara Nasimd Indmusia^ in the Daml 
IsUm movement and in the workers* organizations, can carry on their 
labours for Moscow. The road is open. ? 

The road is open, for Indonesia is no longer the Netherlands 
Indies, no longer a soberly administered State, where despite short¬ 
comings and an occasional narrow superiority complex on the part 
of some Ncthcrlanders, liberty, justice and prosperity flourished. A 
blood-guilt rests on the Mother Country, which in the years before the 
Second World War neglected to spare some of its wealth for the defence 
of these magnificent and glorious territories. A blood-guilt rests on 
the post-war politicians in the Netherlands, Great Britain, the U.S.A. 
A heavy guilt must be borne by the Security Council, whose manner 
of handling the problem created a state of affairs which must have 
far-reaching consequences. Not only was the Security Council far from 
neutral in its approach, but it sanctioned crime and terror with its 
eyes wide open. In the relationship between Asia and the Western world 
what has happened in Indonesia will have dire results. The Netherlands 
were obliged and permitted themselves to be forced into a position of 
having to sacrifice those Indonesian friends who had always supported 
Western civilization and Western thought. 

The Netherlands which in many respects has suffered most must 
foot the bill, but the world at large is the loser. We all fought for 
liberty and human rights in a Titanic struggle such as the world had 
never known before. In the Indonesian crisis Communism has been 
the victor, that self-same Communism to oppose which was the object 
of the Indonesian policy of the Western powers. The undying tradition 
of the best elements in the human race is to cherish and encourage 
that form of liberty which is not licence. In this case licence and 
excess have been given free rein by men of good intention and bad 
judgment. Liberty, for the time being, lies crushed and bleeding 
beneath the Waringin trees of a tropical garden. The branches arc 
bare, the leaves are fallen, the fruits lie rotting on the ground. 
And the Kremlin looks on. The door is wide open to admit its disciples. 

Which will win? The Japanese time-bomb or the doctrines of the 
red flag? We may hope that it will be neither, but we cannot close 
our eyes to both perils. 



POST SCRIPTUM 


The policy pursued by successive post-war administrations in 
the Netherlands, which opened the road to the intervention of unin¬ 
formed foreign opinion whereby Indonesia was removed from the 
constitutional orbit of the Netherlands, is no reason why we should 
now wash our hands of the whole business and act as if no bonds have 
ever existed. For weal or for woe, the destinies of the millions whose 
future is at issue must continue to be of primary concern to Nether- 
landers. 

We who are now aliens in what was part of our homeland have 
an interest in the Indies which transcends that of any other European 
people. Ours is a “family”, a priority, interest. We have an exceptional 
mission to assist, and to share in Indonesia’s future. 

We cannot dismiss all that has gone before as something that 
just has not happened. Moreover, many of our people continue 
in the service of the republic, vast sums are invested in commercial, 
industrial and agricultural enterprise, and within limitations educa¬ 
tional and missionary work is continuing. 


Further, we have not been driven entirely from Far Eastern 
waters. The pre-war political status of New Guinea remains unchanged 
and this territory remains under direct Netherlands control, though 
agreement still has to be reached with Indonesia about its status. 
Our area of New Guinea is eleven and a half times the size of the 
Netherlands, though the population docs not exceed 700,000-800,000. 
Pre-war, New Guinea was largely terra incognita. It is now generally 
held that the territory has a considerable future. The immense strides 
in every field of human endeavour during the past twenty years have 
yielded much valuable data. The aeroplane has brought the country 
into closer touch with civilization. The Second World War emphasized 
its strategic importance. 

No good reason can be advanced in support of the view that 
this territory should be incorporated in the Indonesian Republic. 
Most of the aboriginal peoples have had little or no contact with 
civilization. Their codes are crude and primitive: cannibalism is 
still practiced in parts. Disease is endemic. 

All this can only be changed by proper administration. 

The Papuans, Melanesians, are of different race, colour, build 
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and character from the Malayans. In so far as they may be said to 
have expressed themselves at all the people have not shown any 
desire to be incorporated in the Indonesian Republic. Planning 
and investment will be needed for development. The Indonesian 
Republic cannot provide either. The republic lacks experience 
for the development of new territories or the production of raw 
materials for world markets. Here, as in Africa, where the Italians 
have been permitted to resume possession of their colonies, the 
leadership of a white people is essential. It would be an astonishing 
paradox if a republic which alleges that it has cast off the shackles 
of so-called colonialism were to be given control of a colony which it 
could exploit against the expressed will of the people. 

To some Netherlanders New Guinea and the adjacent islands may 
seem to be of secondary interest. The territory cannot be compared 
with islands such as Sumatra. New Guinea, which has been a Nether¬ 
lands possession since the seventeenth century, is not a land flowing 
with milk and honey. A Treaty with Great Britain signed in 1824 
recognized Netherlands sovereignty over the area which we at present 
administer. 

This considerable territory can only be developed if the Netherlands 
have free rein to apply their knowledge of colonial development. 

It will be seen that we still possess a limited field in which to 
operate. The territory is not rich in promise, but it can afford an 
outlet for our energies. We can provide in New Guinea a haven for 
those who wish to live in conditions of safety and tolerance if the 
stresses within the Indonesian Republic become too severe. 

If this conception is to be realized a colossal task awaits the pioneers. 
The effort needed will be comparable with that which was made to 
redeem Holland from the sea. At present oil-ficlds are being exploited, 
but there is little else, save timber and the sago palm. The country 
has many handicaps. It is not easily accessible; there is a heavy rainfall; 
tropical diseases are epidemic and much of the soil is poor. Distances 
are considerable; the population is sparse and has its own peculiar 
characteristics. The Netherlands will not be dipping its hands into 
the horn of Fortunatus, but it should be possible to set up a form of 
government which will benefit the backward peoples. The problems 
will have to be tackled with the same zeal and energy as was applied 
to the drainage of the Zuyder Zee, as a national duty similar to that 
which the Government of the United States undertook in the Tennessee 
Valley and in the spirit in which the flourishing tropical agricultural 
estates were established in Java and Sumatra. If this is done the 
Netherlands can still show something of the old spirit of enterprise 
which its people revealed in the past. 
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The last war revealed the strategic importaiice of New Guinea. 
Together with the adjacent islands it became a point of attaeJk and a 
base for operations for the American forces. It lies in the strategic 
area which divides the opposing camps. 

In the next war its retention by a Western power will be of 
incalculable value to Western civilization. 

The world is witnessing an armaments race never before known 
in peace-time. We can only pray that mankind will not experience 
the tragedy of a Third World War. Our principal hope must be pinned 
to possible differences in the Soviet bloc and its vassal states which may 
lead to dissension and ruptures. Little can be done to effect this from 
this side of the Iron Curtain. Russian strategy is clearly designed to 
prepare the ground for revolution in those countries outside Russia 
proper in which Communism or pseudo-Communism have not yet 
secured a foothold. The vassal States have become sources of supply 
of strategic materials, mainly agricultural, the possession of which is 
enabling the U.S.S.R. to perfect its war-machine in Soviet Russia 
proper. The most recent example is the attachment of China to the 
Soviet chariot. None can foresee the extent of this new form of colonial¬ 
ism. It has no bounds, as witness events in Korea. 

Those peoples who are attached to freedom must plan their 
strategy. Responsibility rests initially with the U.S.A. and the leading 
Western European Powers. American mistakes and the fact that 
the smaller Powers arc not given a full opportunity of expressing their 
views in formulating decisions may be left aside. The need for a line 
of defence both in Europe and in Asia is, however, undeniable. This 
line rests on political as well as military considerations. 

In Europe the Western political line is being held, though this was 
not done until Hungary and Czechoslovakia were engulfed. The 
nations on this side of the Iron Curtain refuse to permit any further 
penetration in Europe. In Asia, however, the whole position is still 
fluid. Time is pressing! 

The U.S.A. erred politically in drawing a defence line by sacrificing 
the Netherlands and those Indonesians who accepted our view. The 
assumption was that extreme nationalism would be a barrier against 
the advancing tide of Communism. But in China the pursuit of a 
similar policy has resulted in the signature of the Pekin-Moscow pact! 
It can be in no man’s mind to permit a continuance of this kind of 
thing until it is too late to lift a little finger by way of resistance. 

A military-strategic defence girdle cannot be maintained in 
territories which are politically unstable. In the last war it was 
intended that the Netherlands Indies, Singapore and the Philippines 
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should be defence bases against Japan. As a result of inadequate 
oicgaimation—the Netherlands share the blame equally with others— 
this bulwark was temporarily lost. But it served its purpose as a defence 
shield for Australia, and protected Australia in i§^2. 

Singapore is vulnerable from the land side, so that the first line of 
defence to be covered by air bases extends from the East Coast of 
Sumatra to the West Coast of Borneo. The Sunda Straits should be 
protected separately. If this proves to be impracticable, a line from 
Lombok down the East Coast of Borneo must protect the oil-fields. In 
this event East Indonesia will be protected and Australia will have a 
shield. A last line, whatever the command, should be Timor, the 
Western Moluccas and New Guinea. This task calls for Allied co-oper¬ 
ation. The danger which overhangs Australia of an Indonesia caught 
up in an enemy sphere of activity cannot be ignored. The experts 
will have to decide what is practicable in the knowledge that East 
Indonesia is peopled by an important community which is friendly 
to the West. 

The Netherlands have become entirely dependent on the decisions 
of the great Powers. We have no considerable military strength. But 
we may be able to help by virtue of our historic association with the 
region. 


Not a few, especially foreigners, hold the view that the attachment 
between the Netherlands and Indonesia can never be wholly broken. 
These people believe that co-operation between the two races will 
continue and that Netherlanders will continue to fulfil their mission 
as senior partners. They take the view that Indonesia and Netherlanders 
are synonymous terms and that the creation of the Union between 
the two States was in fact a piece of good political business despite 
the tenuous provisions of the instrument by which it was created. 
This rosy view is largely due to the bias shown by a section of the 
world press which, with signal exceptions, has often failed to present 
the problem in its true colours. 

The left-wing parties in the Netherlands hold views similar to 
these and are certain that Republican-minded Netherlanders will 
continue to play a considerable part in Indonesian affairs. This may 
be no more than a pious hope. 

The Indonesian Government, whose duty is the protection of 
the interests of some 70 millions of people, can hardly survive without 
a competent administrative machine manned by experienced officials. 
At present only a very feeble administration is functioning. 

However unsatisfactory in so many respects, the Agreement at 
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least seemed to provide for continuity of employment for Nethcrlanders 
and other officials. But the republic soon made it abundantly clear 
that it had other views. Those Indonesians who had co-operated 
with the Netherlands have been stigmatized as “Qjiislings”! They 
had done no more than maintain their allegiance to the established 
Netherlands East Indies government and Western institutions. 

The position of Nethcrlanders generally in the new State is one 
of some embarrassment and (as a European minority) gives cause 
for some concern. Federalism, to which the republicans rendered 
lip-service, is dead. Instead there is a Unitarian State within the body 
of which the canker of Communism is extending and which also 
embraces a fanatical Moslem movement. These two aggressive 
movements are not only bidding against each other but also against 
the established authority. The only force which the Government has 
at its disposal with which to combat them is the unreliable so-called 
national army. 

The winds of hate and distrust are directed against Netherlanders 
and their Indonesian friends. 


In the present state of chaos the only stabilizing factors are those 
Netherlands officials who remain at their posts if they are prepared to 
give of their best. Theirs will be an anxious task. It is not easy to remain 
undefiled by corruption in an atmosphere where so much is corrupt. 
By setting an example of complete incorruptibility Netherlands 
officials can still render Indonesia outstanding service. This applies 
in equal measure to the non-official Netherlands element. Their 
task, too, is to set a high example of probity. It may be easy for a 
planter to “buy” security by bribing republican army commanders, 
but it is wrongful and dangerous. In the end it will not make for 
stability and can only debase the higher motives for which man 
strives. 

Netherlanders are still prepared to give amply and generously of 
their experience, devotion, technical knowledge, ingenuity, tenacity 
and talents. If they do this in good heart they will be entitled to rights. 
The atmosphere, however, has considerably changed during the last 
months. The Indonesian Republic has lost no time in stultifying the 
provisions of the Agreement by creating difficulties for Netherlands 
officials so that many of them have had no alternative but to resign 
and return to the Netherlands. 
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None can foresee what pitfalls Indonesia's future may hold. Whether 
Netherlandcrs are associated with the conduct of Government or 
not none can foretell what may come out of the boiling. We may even 
hear the despairing cry, ‘‘Why did you forsake us?" from countless 
millions if a form of government different from that which we had to 
offer is imposed on the people. Movements in the young republic are 
causing many melancholy head-shakings. Free expression of opinion 
and reproaches seem likely to be silenced by dubious methods. The 
way ahead is long and arduous even though individual Netherlandcrs 
may continue to lend a hand in piloting the young State. The “free 
State", in which all men may think their thoughts and speak their 
minds, is very remote. 

Democracy and the free State are properly cherished in Western 
Europe and North America, but they were not delivered ready-made 
in neat parcels. The history of our times shows that even in the so-called 
democracies dark forces are at work which, in the crisp words of 
Winston Churchill, lead to the concentration camp. Every stage of 
political development in Western Europe has been accompanied 
by dispute and often has only been reached after bitter strife. The 
problems which we have to face are constantly changing—the extent 
of the authority of the State; the manner of popular representation; 
the maintenance of an independent judiciary; State ownership of 
property; limitations of freedom of speech; alliances; standards 
affecting the relations between the authorities and the community. 
These are some of the problems which, if they arc not weighed most 
meticulously, may lead to disaster. These fundamental issues in all 
the Western democracies find their roots in Christian traditions. All 
their political institutions, both in relation to the exercise of authority 
and the rights of individuals, are part of their civilization because 
Christian beliefs are their weft and warp. Christianity differs from 
and embraces much more than Christian ethics, which in them¬ 
selves are comparable with those of Buddhism or Confucianism. 
Christianity rejects the absolute sovereignty of the State and the 
individual: it only recognizes that of the Almighty. Christianity 
recognizes certain laws, not made by man, which affect the family 
within the State and the Community. It is fundamentally heteronomous, 
and it is this heteronomy which has spared us from disaster. 

Russian Communism is totally opposed to this concept. Its principal 
belief is that the State, the family and the whole of society may be 
created or destroyed at will in the interest of objectives set by the 
Cause. This is the dagger which the East points at our hearts. Both 
the Communist world and the East are strangers to the Christian heteronomy. 
In this plain statement lies the greatest danger: the door in Indonesia 
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is wide open to arbitrary and destructive doctrines. Unhappily, the 
Netherlands can no longer help politically by carrying out the task 
which was entrusted to us by Providence; we can no longer shield 
the people from these pernicious doctrines. None the less, we must play 
our part in the vital struggle for liberty. The first prerequisite is that 
we should have a clear sense of direction and that we should act 
solely in accordance with the dictates of our conscience. 


Indonesia is a strategic point within a strategic area, and Indonesia 
lacks the means of defence. The republic has neither teeth nor claws. 
It lies within the girdle of bases and airfields which the United States 
have planned in East Asia and which embraces the Kuriles, Japan, 
Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines and Indonesia itself. Indonesia 
protects the entrance to the Indian Ocean from the Pacific and is, 
therefore, of supreme strategic importance. The Government of the 
Indonesian Republic is still largely inchoate and feeble and, as yet, 
has failed to show signs that it can create an ordered State. This 
strategic area has been removed from the control of the Netherlands, 
largely at the instance of the United States and Great Britain. There 
is no defence against Communist penetration. The Netherlands can 
do little to intervene: those Netherlanders who are in the service of 
the republic serve their masters and not The Hague government. 

We may, however, be able to accomplish something in New Guinea, 
which lies at the Eastern end of the archipelago beyond the girdle 
of bases. If this advance post which defends Australia were allowed 
to pass to the Indonesian Republic it would be a blunder of such 
magnitude that the United States, Great Britain and Australia would 
undoubtedly have to intervene. We must assume that nothing of 
the kind will happen. 

The Netherlands will at least be able to render Western civilization 
a service by remaining in New Guinea. An almost superhuman 
effort will be required. Immense material expenditure and personal 
effort will be called for, but this should not be beyond our powers. The 
Netherlands people of today are in the true and direct line of the 
sturdy stock which created their glorious past—^the East Indies, 
Ceylon, the Cape, Brazil, New Amsterdam! The world should not 
forget the achievements of my small nation. We may need to call 
upon the United States and Australia for a measure of material and 
financial support to develop and establish bases in Netherlands New 
Guinea, but we shall once again be fulfilling our destiny, albeit in a 
small way, by serving as standard-bearers of Western civilization 
in the Far East in one of the frontier countries of the world. 
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If this mission is entrusted to us we shall carry a cultural torch, the 
light of which will be shed in the territories round and about. Ours 
will be the proud task to keep the flame of civilization burning in 
the further Far East. The beacon which we shall carry will beckon 
and guide and warm the hearts of men, and shed its heartening beams 
in those Far Eastern waters, even as the Greek colonies spread the 
light of civilization, which continues to illumine the world two 
thousand years later, in the West. 

The consciousness of once again being charged with a great and 
noble task in the Far East, following the unhappy errors of the past 
five years, will revive the self-respect of Netherlanders and assist to 
keep alive the spiritual urge without which no people can survive. 

The moral duty of the Great Powers is to sustain us in this. Not 
so long since we suffered great pains and penalties when we laid 
all that we had at the feet of the Allies in the common cause of mankind. 
If we are now supported in our modest aspirations who knows but 
that New Guinea may not become the nursery of a new Melanesian 
civilization which, throughout the distant islands of the remoter Far 
East, will reflect the glory of the small people of the Low Countries 
who, having established and lost one empire, redeemed their souls 
by creating another monument to their vigour, moral courage and 
high ethical conduct in areas in the Pacific which were well-nigh 
forgotten and written off as lost? 


It is my prayer that the Netherlands people may be enabled to 
assume this fresh task so that they may once again give the world 
evidence of their earnestness, their sincerity, trustworthiness, tenacity 
and intelligence, and that the disruption caused by human foibles 
and fallibility may be compensated by the strivings and accomplish¬ 
ments in the years to come in fresh fields. 
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TEXT OF THE ROYAL MESSAGE 

Today it is a year ago that the Japanese, without previous declaration 
of war, launched their treacherous attack on our Allies. 

At that time we did not hesitate for a moment to throw ourselves 
into the struggle and to hasten to the aid of our Allies, whose cause is 
ours, 

Japan had been preparing for this war and for the conquest of the 
Netherlands Indies for years and in so doing sought to follow the conduct 
of its axis partners in attacking one country after another. 

This plan we were able to prevent, thanks to our immediate declaration 
of war. 

After a year of war we can bear witness that the tide is turning and 
that the attacker, who had such great advantages, is being forced on the 
defensive. 

It is true that the Netherlands Indies, after defending themselves so 
heroically, are, for the most part, occupied by the enemy, but this phase 
of the struggle is only a prelude. 

The Japanese are getting ever nearer the limit of their possibilities as 
our ever-growing might advances towards them from all sides. 

They have not been able to break China’s courage and endurance and 
Japan now faces the ebbing of her power in this self-willed war, which will 
end with her complete downfall. 

At this moment my thoughts are more than ever with my country 
and my compatriots in the Netherlands and the Netherlands Indies. 

After an age-old historical solidarity, in which had long since passed 
the era of colonial relationship, we stood on the eve of a collaboration on a 
basis of equality when suddenly we were both confronted by the present 
ordeal. 

The treacherous aggression on the Netherlands in 1940 was the first 
interruption in the process of development; the heroic battle of the Nether¬ 
lands Indies, followed by the occupation of the major part of this territory 
in 1942, was the second. 

At the time when the Indies were still free and only Holland was occu¬ 
pied, the vigour of our unity became apparent and on both sides a feeling 
of stronger kinship developed more rapidly than it could have in peace¬ 
time. 

Now, however, this mutual understanding has been deepened still 
further because the same struggle is shared in all its agony and the same 
distress is suffered in all its bitterness. 

In the Netherlands as well as in the Netherlands Indies the enemy, 
with his propaganda for the so-called new order, has left nothing untried 
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to lure the spirit of the people and to disguise his tyranny and suppression 
with the lies of his promise for the future. 

But these lies and this deceit have been of no avail because nearly all 
have seen through them and have understood that our enemies have as 
their aim nothing but slavery and exploitation and that as long as they 
have not been driven out and defeated there can be no question of free¬ 
dom. 

In previous addresses I announced that it is my intention, after the 
liberation, to create the occasion for a joint consultation about the structiurc 
of the Kingdom and its parts in order to adapt it to the changed circum¬ 
stances. 

The conference of the entire Kingdom, which will be convoked for 
this purpose, has been further outlined in a Government declaration of 
27 January, 1942, 

The preparation of this conference, in which prominent representatives 
of the three overseas parts of the Kingdom will be united with those of 
the Netherlands at a round table, had already been begun in the Nether¬ 
lands Indies, Surinam and Curasao, the parts of the Kingdom which then 
still enjoyed their freedom. 

Especially in the Netherlands Indies, detailed material had been 
collected for this purpose and it was transmitted to me in December 1941 
by the Governor-General. 

The battle of the Netherlands Indies disrupted these promising 
preparations. 

We can only resume these preparations when everyone will be able to 
speak his mind freely. 

Although it is beyond doubt that a political reconstruction of the King¬ 
dom as a whole and of the Netherlands and the overseas territories as its 
parts is a natural evolution, it would be neither right nor possible to define 
its precise form at this moment. 

I realize that much which is great and good is growing in the Nether¬ 
lands, despite the pressure of the occupation; I know that this is the case 
in the Indies where our unity is fortified by common suffering. 

These developing ideas can only be shaped in free consultation in 
which both parts of the Kingdom will want to take cognizance of each 
other’s opinions. 

Moreover, the population of the Netherlands and of the Netherlands 
Indies has confirmed, through its suffering and its resistance, its right to 
participate in the decision regarding the form of our responsibility as a 
nation towards the world and of the various groups of the population 
towards themselves and one another. 

By working out these matters now, that right would be neglected, and 
the insight which my people have obtained through bitter experience 
would be disregarded. 

I am convinced, and history as well as reports from the occupied terri¬ 
tories confirm me in this, that after the war it will be possible to reconstruct 
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the Kingdom on the solid foundation of complete partnership, which will 
mean the consummation of all that has been developed in the past. 

I know that no political unity nor national cohesion can continue to 
exist which are not supported by the voluntary acceptance and the faith 
of the great majority of the citizenry. 

I know that the Netherlands more than ever feel their responsibility 
for the vigorous growth of the Overseas Territories and that the Indonesians 
recognize, in the ever-increasing collaboration, the best guarantee for the 
recovery of their peace and happiness. 

The war years have proved that both peoples possess the will and the 
ability for harmonious and voluntary co-operation. 

A political unity which rests on this foundation moves far towards a 
realization of the purpose for which the United Nations are fighting, as 
it has been embodied, for instance, in the Atlantic Charter, and with which 
we could instantly agree, because it contains our own conception of freedom 
and justice for which we have sacrificed blood and possessions in the course 
of our history. 

I visualize, without anticipating the recommendations of the future 
conference, that they will be directed towards a commonwealth in which 
the Netherlands, Indonesia, Surinam and Cura9ao will participate, with 
complete self-reliance and freedom of conduct for each part regarding its 
internal affairs, but with the readiness to render mutual assistance. 

It is my opinion that such a combination of independence and collabora¬ 
tion can give the Kingdom and its parts the strength to carry fully their 
responsibility, both internally and externally. 

This would leave no room for discrimination according to race or 
nationality; only the ability of the individual citizens and the needs of the 
various groups of the population will determine the policy of the government. 

In the Indies, as in the Netherlands, there now rules an oppressor who, 
imitating his detestable associates and repudiating principles, which he 
himself has recognized in the past, interns peaceful citizens and deprives 
women and children of their livelihood. 

He has uprooted and dislocated that beautiful and tranquil country; 
his new order brings nothing but misery and want. 

Nevertheless we can aver that he has not succeeded in subjugating 
us, and as the evergrowing force of the United Nations advances upon 
him from every direction, we know that he will not succeed in the future. 

The Netherlands Indies and the Netherlands with their fighting men 
on land, at sea and in the air, with their alert and brave merchantmen and 
by their dogged and never failing resistance in the hard struggle, will see 
their self-sacrifice and intrepidity crowned after the common victory with 
the recovery of peace and happiness for their country and their people in 
a new world. 

In that regained freedom they will be able to build a new and better 
future. 
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TEXT OF THE LINGGADJATI (CHERIBON) AGREEMENT 

Made on 25 March, 1947, between the Netherlands Commission- 
General and the Delegation of the Republic of Indonesia. 

pRBAMBUB.—^Thc Netherlands Government, represented by the Com¬ 
mission-General for The Netherlands Indies, and the Government of the 
Republic of Indonesia, represented by the Indonesian delegation, moved 
by a sincere desire to insure good relations between the peoples of The 
Netherlands and Indonesia in new forms of voluntary co-operation which 
offer the best guarantee for sound and strong development of both countries 
in the future and which make it possible to give a new foundation to the 
relationship between the two peoples; agree as follows and will submit this 
agreement at the shortest possible notice for the approval of the respective 
parliaments: 

Article I.—^The Netherlands Government recognizes the Government 
of the Republic of Indonesia as exercising de facto authority over Java, 
Madura and Sumatra. The areas occupied by Allied or Netherlands forces 
shall be included gradually, through mutual co-operation, in Republican 
territory. To this end, the necessary measures shall at once be taken in order 
that this inclusion shall be completed at the latest on the date mentioned 
in Article XII. 

Article II,—The Netherlands Government and the Government 
of the Republic shall co-operate in the rapid formation of a sovereign 
democratic state on a federal basis to be called the United States of 
Indonesia. 

Article HI.—The United States of Indonesia shall comprise the entire 
territory of the Netherlands Indies with the provision, however, that in case 
the population of any territory, after due consultation with the other terri¬ 
tories, should decide by democratic process that they are not, or not yet, 
willing to join the United States of Indonesia, they can establish a special 
relationship for such a territory to the United States of Indonesia and to 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Article IV.—The component parts of the United States of Indonesia 
shall be the Republic of Indonesia, Borneo, and the Great East without 
prejudice to the right of the population of any territory to decide by demo¬ 
cratic process that its position in the United States of Indonesia shall be 
arranged otherwise. 

Without derogation of the provisions of Article III and of the first para¬ 
graph of this Article, the United States of Indonesia may make special 
arrangements concerning the territory of its capital. 

Article V.—^Thc constitution of the United States of Indonesia shall be 
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determined by a constituent assembly composed of the democratically 
nominated representatives of the Republic and of the other future partners 
of the United States of Indonesia to which the following paragraph of this 
article shall apply. 

Both parties shall consult each other on the method of participation in 
this constituent assembly by the Republic of Indonesia, by the territories 
not under the authority of the Republic and by the groups of the population 
not, or insufficiently, represented with due observance of the responsibility 
of the Netherlands Government and the Government of the Republic, 
respectively. 

Article VI.—^To promote the joint interests of The Netherlands and 
Indonesia, the Netherlands Government and the Government of the 
Republic Indonesia shall co-operate in the establishment of a Netherlands 
Indonesian Union by which the Kingdom of the Netherlands, comprising 
The Netherlands, The Netherlands Indies, Surinam and Cura9ao, shall be 
converted into said Union consisting on the one hand of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, comprising The Netherlands, Surinam and Curasao, and on 
the other hand the United States of Indonesia. 

The foregoing paragraph does not exclude the possibility of a further 
arrangement of the relations between The Netherlands, Surinam and 
Curasao. 

Article VII: 

(i<) The Netherlands Indonesian Union shall have its own organs to 
promote the joint interests of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the 
United States of Indonesia. 

{B) These organs shall be formed by the Governments of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands and the United States of Indonesia and, if necessary, 
by the parliaments of those countries. 

(C) The joint interests shall be considered to be co-operation on foreign 
relations, defence and, as far as necessary, finance, as well as subjects of an 
economic or cultural nature. 

Article VIII.—The King (Queen) of The Netherlands shall be at the 
head of the Netherlands Indonesian Union. Decrees and resolutions con¬ 
cerning the joint interests shall be issued by the organs of the Union in the 
King’s (Queen’s) name. 

Article IX.—In order to promote the interests of the United States of 
Indonesia in The Netherlands and of the Kingdom of the Netherlands in 
Indonesia, a High Commissioner shall be appointed by the respective 
Governments. 

Article X.—Statutes of the Netherlands Indonesian Union shall, 
furthermore, contain provisions regarding: 

(A) Safeguarding of the rights of both parties towards one another and 
guarantees for the fulfilment of their mutual obligations; 

(B) Mutual exercise of civil rights by Netherlands and Indonesian 
citizens; 
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(C) Rtgulationji containitiig provisiom in case no agreement can be 

reach^ by tlic organs of the Union; , 

(D) Regulation of the manner and conditions of the assistance to be 
given by the services of the Kingdom of the Netherlands to the United 
States of Indonesia as long as the services of the latter are not, or are 
insufficiently, organized; and 

(E) Safeguarding in both parts of the Union of the fundamental human 
rights and liberties referred to in the Charter of the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization. 

Article XI: 

(- 4 ) The Statutes of the Netherlands Indonesian Union shall be drafted 
by a conference of representatives of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and 
the future United States of Indonesia. 

(B) The statutes shall come into effect after approval by the respective 
parliaments. 

Article XII.—^The Netherlands Government and the Government of 
the Republic of Indonesia shall endeavour to establish the United States 
of Indonesia and the Netherlands Indonesian Union before i January, 1949. 

Article XIII.—^The Netherlands Government shall forthwith take the 
necessary steps in order to obtain the admission of the United States of 
Indonesia as a member of the United Nations Organization immediately 
after the formation of the Netherlands Indonesian Union. 

Article XIV.—The Government of the Republic of Indonesia recog¬ 
nizes the claim of all non-Indonesians to the restoration of their rights and 
the restitution of their goods as far as they are exercised or to be found in 
the territory over which it exercises de facto authority. A joint commission 
will be set up to effect this restoration and restitution. 

Article XV.—In order to reform the Government of The Indies in 
such a way that its composition and procedure shall conform as closely as 
possible to the recognition of the Republic of Indonesia and to its projected 
constitutional structure, the Netherlands Government, pending the realiza¬ 
tion of the United States of Indonesia and of the Netherlands Indonesian 
Union, shall forthwith initiate the necessary legal measures to adjust the 
constitutional and international position of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
to the new stituation. 

Article XVI.—Directly after the conclusion of this agreement, both 
parties shall proceed to reduce their armed forces. They will consult 
together concerning the extent and rate of this reduction and their co-opera¬ 
tion in military matters. 

Article XVII: 

( 41 ) For the co-operation between the Netherlands Government and 
the Government of the Republic contemplated in this agreement, an or¬ 
ganization shall be called into existence of delegations to be appointed by 
each of the two Governments with a joint secretariat. 
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(S) The Netherlands Government and the Government of the Republic 
of Indonesia shall settle by arbitration any dispute which might arise from 
this agreement and which ciuinot be solved by joint consultation in 
^conference between those delegations. In that case a chairman of another 
nationalitjr with a deciding vote shall be appointed by agreement between 
the delegations or, if such agreement cannot be reached, by the President 
of the International Court of Justice. 

Artiole XVIII.—^This agreement shall be drawn up in the Netherlands 
and Indonesian languages. Both texts shall have equal authority. 
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Security Council Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question, 

Conference with the Delegations of the Governments of the 
Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia. 

Truce Agreement Between the Government of the Netherlands and 
the Government of the Republic of Indonesia Signed at the 
Fourth Meeting on 17 January, 1948. 


The Government of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia, referred to in this agreement as the 
parties, hereby agree as follows: 

1. That a stand fast and cease fire order be issued separately and simul¬ 
taneously by both parties immediately upon the signing of this agreement 
and to be fully effective within forty-eight hours. This order will apply to 
the troops of both parties along the boundary lines of the areeis described 
in the proclamation of the Netherlands Indies Government on 29 August, 
1947, which shall be called the status quo line, and in the areas specified in 
the following paragraph. 

2. That in the first instance and for the time being, demilitarized zones 
be established in general conformity with the above-mentioned status quo 
line; these zones as a rule will comprise the territories between this status quo 
line and, on one side, the line of the Netherlands forward positions and, 
on the other side, the line of the republican forward positions, the average 
width of each of the zones being approximately the same. 

3. That the establishment of the demilitarized zones in no way prejudices 
the rights, claims or position of the parties under the resolutions of the 
Security Council of i, 25 and 26 August and i November, 1947. 

4. That upon acceptance of the foregoing by both parties, the Com¬ 
mittee will place at the disposal of both parties its military assistants who 
will be instructed to assume, in the first instance, responsibility for deter¬ 
mining whether any incident requires enquiry by the higher authorities 
of either or both parties. 

5. That, pending a political settlement, the responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of law and order and of security of life and property in the de¬ 
militarized zones will remain vested in the civil police forces of the respective 
parties. (The term civil police does not exclude the temporary use of mili¬ 
tary personnel in the capacity of civil police, it being understood that the 
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police forces will be under civil control) The Committee’s military assistants 
will be available to advise the appropriate authorities of the parties and to 
serve in such other proper capacities as may be requested. Among others 
they should: 

(a) can upon pools of police olBScers established by each party in its 
demilitarized zone to accompany the military assistants in their endeavours 
and moves throughout that demilitarized zone. Police officers of one party 
will not move into and throughout the demilitarized zone of the other party 
unless accompanied by a military assistant of the Committee of (^od 
Offices and a police officer of that other party; 

(b) promote co-operation between the two police forces. 

6. That trade and intercourse between all areas should be permitted 
as far as possible; such restrictions as may be necessary will be agreed 
upon by the parties with the assistance of the Committee and its represen¬ 
tatives if required. 

7. That this agreement shall include all the following points already 
agreed to in principle by the parties: 

(a) To prohibit sabotage, intimidation and reprisals and other activities 
of a similar nature against individuals, groups of individuals, and property, 
including destruction of prop)erty of any kind and by whomsoever owned, 
and to utilize every means at their command to this end. 

(b) To refrain from broadcasts or any other form of propaganda aimed 
at provoking or disturbing troops and civilians. 

(c) To initiate broadcasts and institute other measures to inform all 
troops and civilians of the delicate situation and the necessity for strict 
compliance with the provisions sub (a) and (b), 

(d) Full opportunity for observation by military and civil assistants 
made available to the Committee of Good Offices. 

(e) To cease immediately the publication of a daily operational com¬ 
munique or any other information about military operations unless by 
prior mutual agreement in writing, except weekly publication of lists of 
individuals (giving names, numbers and home addresses) who have been 
killed or have died as a result of injuries received in action. 

(/) To accept the principle of the release of prisoners by each party and 
to commence discussions with a view to the most rapid and convenient 
implementation thereof, the release in principle to be without regard to 
the number of prisoners held by either party. 

8. That, on the acceptance of the foregoing, the Committee’s military 
assistants will immediately conduct enquiries to establish whether and 
where, especially in West Java, elements of the Republican military forces 
continue to offer resistance behind the present forward positions of the 
Netherlands forces. If the enquiry establishes the existence of such forces, 
these would withdraw as quickly as practicable, and in any case within 
21 days, as set out in the following paragraph. 

9. That all forces of each party in any area accepted as a demilitarized 
zone, or in any area on the other party’s side of a demilitarized zone, will 
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uniler the observation of military assistants of the Cbinmittee and with 
arms and warlike equipment^ move peacefully to the territory on the party’s 
own side of the demilitarized zones. 

Both parties undertake to facilitate a speedy and peaceful evacuation 
of the forces concerned. 

10. This agreement shall be considered binding unless one party 
notifies the Committee of Good Offices and the other party that it considers 
the truce regulations arc not being observed by the other party and that 
this agreement should therefore be terminated. 

The signatures appearing above were hereunto subscribed this 17th day 
of January, 1948, on board of the U.S.S. Renville, in the presence of the 
representatives on the United Nations Security Council Committee of Gk)od 
Offices on the Indonesian question, and the Committee Secretary, whose 
signatures are hereunto subscribed as witnesses: 

Chairman; Mr. Justice Richard C. Kirby (Australia). 
Representatives; Mr. Paul van Zeeland (Belgium). 

Dr. Frank P. Graham (United States). 
Secretary: Mr. T. G. Narayanan. 

Annex—Clarifications of the Agreement: 

For the Government of the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 
{signed) Radcn Abdulkadir Widjojoatmodjo, 

Chairman of the Delegation. 

For the Government of the Republic of Indonesia: 

(signed) Dr. Amir Sjarifuddin, 

Chairman of the Delegation. 


ANNEX 


CLARIFICATION OF THE AGREEMENT 

1. As regards paragraph i of the foregoing agreement, it is understood 
that the two parties will endeavour to implement the various points of the 
truce agreement without any delay and with all means at their disposal; 
it is equally understood, that, should one of the parties meet with special 
difficulties in carrying out fully within a few days any obligation imposed 
upon it by the truce agreement, upon notification to the other party the 
time limit of forty-eight (48) hours provided in the first article of the pro¬ 
posals will be extended up to a maximum of twelve (12) days. 

2. As regards paragraph 2 of the foregoing agreement, it is understood 
that if, as expected, the truce agreement is increasingly implemented and 
the general situation continues to develop favourably, the demilitarized 
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Eones will, as a xnattcr of course, be further extended. The question of an 
extension of demilitarized zones will, upon the request of either party, be 
considered forthwith by the Committee’s military assistants who, acting 
within the intent of paragraph 5, will advise the appropriate authorities. 

3. As regards paragraph 4 of the foregoing agreement, it is understood 
that the military assistants of the Committee of Good Offices will have 
every opportunity in the execution of paragraph 4 of the truce agreement, 
for determining whether any incident requires enquiry by the higher 
authorities of either of both parties, in which case they will of course at 
the same time refer the matter to their principal, namely, the Committee 
of Good Offices, whose services will be available to assist in adjusting 
differences between the parties in regard to the truce. 


Security Council Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question. 

Conference with the Delegations of the Governments of the 
Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia. 

Principles Forming an Agreed Basis for the Political Discussions 
Accepted at the Fourth Meeting on i 7 January. 

The Committee of Good Offices has been informed by the delegation 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and by the delegation of the Republic 
of Indonesia that, the truce agreement having been signed, their Govern¬ 
ments accept the following principles on which the political discussions will 
be based: 

1. That the assistance of the Committee of Good Offices be continued 
in the working out and signing of an agreement for the settlement of the 
political dispute in the islands of Java, Sumatra and Madura, based upon 
the principles underlying the Linggadjati Agreement. 

2. It is understood that neither party has the right to prevent the free 
expression of popular movements looking toward political organizations 
which are in accord with the principles of the Linggadjati Agreement. It is 
further understood that each party will guarantee the freedom of assembly, 
speech and publication at all times provided that this guarantee is not 
construed so as to include the advocacy of violence or reprisals. 

3. It is understood that decisions concerning changes in administration 
of territory should be made only with the full and free consent of the popu¬ 
lations of those territories and at a time when the security and freedom from 
coercion of such populations will have been ensured. 

4. That on the signing of the political agreement provision be made for 
the gradual reduction of the armed forces of both parties. 

5. That as soon as practicable after the signing of the truce agreement, 
economic activity, trade, transportation and communications be restored 
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through the eoK>peration of both parties, taking into consideration the 
interests of all the constituent parts of Indonesia. ^ 

6. That provision be made for a suitable period of not less than six months 
nor more than one year after the signing of the agreement, during which 
time uncoerced and free discussion and consideration of vital issues will 
proceed. At the end of this period, free elections will be held for self* 
determination by the people of their political relationship to the United 
States of Indonesia. 

7. That a constitutional convention be chosen according to democratic 
procedure to draft a constitution for the United States of Indonesia. 

8. It is imderstood that if, after signing the agreement referred to in 
item I, cither party should ask the United Nations to provide an agency to 
observe conditions at any time up to the point at which sovereignty is 
transferred from the Government of the Netherlands to the Government of 
the United States of Indonesia, the other party will take this request in 
serious consideration. 

The following four principles are taken from the Linggadjati Agreement: 

9. Independence for the Indonesian peoples. 

I o. Co-operation between the peoples of the Netherlands and Indonesia. 

11. A sovereign state on a federal basis under a constitution which will 
be arrived at by democratic processes. 

12. A Union between the United States of Indonesia and other parts 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands under the King of the Netherlands. 


Confirmed for the Government of the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 

{signed) Raden Abdulkadir Widjojoatmodjo, 
Chairman of the Delegation. 


Confirmed for the Government of the Republic of Indonesia: 

{signed) Dr. Amir Sjarifuddin, 

Chairman of the Delegation. 

The representatives on the United Nations Security Councirs Com¬ 
mittee of Good Offices on the Indonesian Question, and the Committee 
Secretary, whose signatures are hereunto subscribed on this 17th day of 
January, 1948, on board the U.S.S. Renville^ testify that the above prin¬ 
ciples are agreed to as a basis for the political discussions. 

Chairman: {signed) Mr. Justice Richard C. Kirby (Australia). 

Representatives: {signed) Mr. Paul van Zeeland (Belgium). 

{signed) Dr. Frank P. Graham (United States). 

Secretary: {signed) T. G. Narayanan. 
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SEamuTY Cowcat Coboiittee or Good Offices on the Indonesian 
QimsnoN, 

Conference with the Delegations of the Governments of the 
Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia, 

Six Additional Principles for the Negotiations Towards a Political 
Settlement Submitted by the Committee of Good Offices at the 
Fourth Meeting on 17 January, 1948. 

The Committee of Good Offices is of the opinion that the following prin¬ 
ciples, among others, form a basis for the negotiations towards a political 
settlement: 

1. Sovereignty throughout the Netherlands Indies is and shall remain 
with the Kingdom of the Netherlands until, after a stated interval, the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands transfers its sovereignty to the United States 
of Indonesia. Prior to the termination of such stated interval, the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands may confer appropriate rights, duties and responsibilities 
on a provisional federal government of the territories of the future United 
States of Indonesia. The United States of Indonesia, when created, will be 
a sovereign and independent State in equal partnership with the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands in a Netherlands-Indonesian Union at the head of which 
shall be the King of the Netherlands. The status of the Republic of Indo¬ 
nesia will be that of a state within the United States of Indonesia. 

2. In any provisional federal government created prior to the ratification 
of the constitution of the future United States of Indonesia all states will 
be offered fair representation, 

3. Prior to the dissolution of the Committee of Good Offices, either 
party may request that the services of the Committee be continued to 
assist in adjusting differences between the parties which relate to the 
political agreement and which may arise during the interim period. The 
other party will interpose no objection to such a request; this request would 
be brought to the attention of the Security Council of the United Nations 
by the Government of the Netherlands. 

4. Within a period of not less than six months or more than one year 
from the signing of this agreement, a plebiscite will be held to determine 
whether the populations of the various territories of Java, Madura and 
Sumatra wish their territory to form part of the Republic of Indonesia 
or of another state within the United States of Indonesia, such plebiscite 
to be conducted under observation by the Committee of Good Offices 
should either party, in accordance with the procedure set forth in 
paragraph 3 above, request the services of the Committee in this capacity. 
The parties may agree that another method for ascertaining the will of the 
populations may be employed in place of a plebiscite. 

5. Following the delineation of the states in accordance with the pro- 
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cedure set forth in paragraph 4 above, % constitutional convention will be 
convened, through democratic procedures, to draft a constitution for the 
United States of Indonesia. The representation of the various states in the 
convention will be in proportion to their p>opulations. 

6. Should any state decide not to ratify the constitution and desire, in 
accordance with the principles of articles 3 and 4 of the Lin^adjati Agree* 
ment, to negotiate a special relationship with the United States of Indonesia 
tmd the Kingdom of the Netherlands, neither party will object. 
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Security Council 

UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION FOR INDONESIA 
Report dated 9 May^ 1949 to the Security Council 
Telegraphed on the same date 

1. In pursuance of the Security Council’s directive, dated 23 March, 
1949, the Commission suggested to the Netherlands and Republican dele¬ 
gations on 26 March, 1949, that discussions under the Commission’s auspices 
be held in Batavia between the parties as soon as practicable. 

2. Both parties having accepted the Commission’s invitation, the first 
meeting under the Commission’s auspices was held in Batavia on 14 April, 
1949 - 

3. At the fifth meeting, held on 7 May, 1949, the following statements 
were made by the Chairman of the Delegation of the Republic of Indonesia 
and by the Chairman of the Delegation of the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 

{a) Statement by the Chairman of the Republican delegation: 

“As Chairman of the Republican Delegation I am authorized by 
President Soekamo and Vice-President Mohamed Hatta to give their 
personal assurances that they favour, in conformity with the Security 
Council’s Resolution of 28 January, 1949, and its directive of 23 March: 

(1) issuance of an order to the Republican armed adherents to cease 

guerilla warfare; 

(2) co-operation in the restoration of peace and the maintenance of 

law and order; and 

(3) participation in a Round Table Conference at The Hague with 

a view to accelerate the unconditional transfer of real and 
complete sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia. 

President Soekarno and Vice-President Mohamed Hatta under¬ 
take that they will urge the adoption of such a policy by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia as soon as possible after its restoration 
to Jogjakarta.” 

{b) Statement by the Chairman of the Netherlands delegation: 

“i. The Netherlands delegation is authorized to state that, in view 
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of the imcfertakteg just announced by Dr. Mohammed Roem, it agrees 
to the return of the Republican Government to Jogjakarta. 

The Netherlands delegation agrees further to the setting up of one 
or more joint committees, under the auspices of the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia, for such purposes as: 

(a) to make the necessary investigations and preparations pre¬ 
liminary to the return of the Republican Government to 
Jogjakarta; and 

(A) to study and advise on the measures to be taken in order to 
effectuate the cessation of guerilla warfare and the co-opera¬ 
tion in the restoration of peace and in the maintenance of 
law and order. 

2. The Netherlands Government agrees that the Republican Gk)vern- 
ment shall be free and facilitated to exercise its appropriate functions in 
an area consisting of the Residency of Jogjakarta and that this is a step 
taken in the light of the Security Council’s directive of 23 March, 1949. 

3. The Netherlands Government reaffirms its willingness to insure 
the immediate discontinuance of all military operations and to release 
immediately and unconditionally all political prisoners arrested by 
them since 17 December, 1948, in the Republic of Indonesia. 

4. Without prejudice to the right of self-determination of the 
Indonesian peoples as recognized by the Linggadjati and Renville prin¬ 
ciples, the Netherlands Government will refrain from the establishment 
or recognition of negaras or daerahs on territory under Republican 
control prior to 19 December, 1948, and from the expansion of negaras 
and daerahs affecting the said territory. 

5. The Netherlands Government favours the existence of the 
Republic as a state to take its place in the United States of Indonesia. 
When a Provisional Representative Body for the whole of Indonesia is 
to be established and it consequently becomes necessary to determine 
the number of representatives from the Republic to said Body, this 
number will be one-half of the total membership exclusive of the 
Republic’s membership. 

6. Consonant with the intent of the Security Council’s ruling of 
23 March, 1949, on the subject of the ‘proposed Round Table Con¬ 
ference at The Hague to the end that the negotiations contemplated by 
the Resolution of 28 January, 1949, may be held as soon as possible’, 
the Netherlands Government is fully prepared to do its utmost that 
this Conference take place immediately after the return of the Re¬ 
publican Government to Jogjakarta. At this Conference discussions 
will take place as to the way in which to accelerate the unconditional 
transfer of real and complete sovereignty to the U.S.I. in accordance 
with the Renville principles. 

7. In the light of the necessary co-operation in the restoration of 
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peace and the maintenance of law and order, the Netherlands (lovem* 
ment agrees that in all those areas outside the Residency of Jogjakarta, 
where the civil police and other officials of the Government of Indonesia 
are not operating at present, the Republican civil police and other 
officials, where still operating, will remain in fimction. 

It is understood that the Netherlands authorities shall afford to the 
Republican Government such facilities as may reasonably be required 
by that Government for communication and consultation with all 
persons in Indonesia, including those serving in the civil and military 
services of the Republic, and that technical details will have to be 
worked out by the parties under the auspices of the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia.” 

4. The Chairmen of the Netherlands and Republican delegations con¬ 
firmed the understanding that their statements were agreed upon in con¬ 
sultation, that each found himself in accord with the position set forth by 
the other and that the statements were thereby formally confirmed and 
accepted. 

5. Two sub-committees, dealing respectively with points {a) and {b) 
of paragraph i of the Netherlands delegation statement, have been named 
and are functioning. 

6. The Commission continues to meet in Batavia with the delegations 
of the parties for discussions of other items of the agenda. 

{signed) Critchley (Australia), 
Chairman. 

Herremans (Belgium). 

Cochran (United States). 
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CHARTER OF TRANSFER OF SOVEREIGNTY 
Article i 

1. The Kingdom of the Netherlands unconditionally and irrevocably 
transfers complete sovereignty over Indonesia to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia and thereby recognizes said Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia as an independent and sovereign State. 

2. The Republic of the United States of Indonesia accepts said 
sovereignty on the basis of the provisions of its Constitution which as a 
draft has been brought to the knowledge of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

3. The transfer of sovereignty shall take place at the latest on 30 
December, 1949. 


Article 2 

With regard to the residency of New Guinea it is decided: 

((i) In view of the fact that it has not yet been possible to reconcile the 
views of the parties on New Guinea, which remain, therefore, in dispute, 

{b) in view of the desirability of the Round Table Conference con¬ 
cluding successfully on 2 November, 1949, 

(c) in view of the important factors which should be taken into account 
in settling the question of New Guinea, 

(d) in view of the limited research that has been undertaken and com¬ 
pleted with respect to the problems involved in the question of New Guinea, 

(e) in view of the heavy tasks with which the Union partners will 
initially be confronted, and 

(f) in view of the dedication of the parties to the principle of resolving 
by peaceful and reasonable means any differences that may hereafter exist 
or arise between them, 

that the status quo of the residency of New Guinea shall be maintained 
with the stipulation that within a year from the date of transfer of 
sovereignty to the Republic of the United States of Indonesia the question 
of the political status of New Guinea be determined through negotiations 
between the Republic of the United States of Indonesia and the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands. 
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UNION STATUTE 

The Eangdom of the Netherlands and the Republic of the United States 
of Indonesia, 

having resolved on a basis of free will, equality and complete indepen¬ 
dence to bring about friendly co-operation with each other and to create 
the Netherlands Indonesian Union with a view to effectuate this future 
co-operation, 

have agreed to lay down in this Statute of the Union the basis of their 
mutual relationship as independent and sovereign States, 

thereby holding that nothing in this Statute shall be construed as 
excluding any form of co-operation not mentioned therein or co-operation 
in any field not mentioned therein, the need of which may be felt in the 
future by both partners. 


Character of the Union 
Article i 

1. The Netherlands Indonesian Union effectuates the organized co¬ 
operation between the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the Republic of 
the United States of Indonesia on the basis of free will and equality in 
status with equal rights. 

2. The Union does not prejudice the status of each of the two partners 
as an independent and sovereign State. 


Purpose of the Union 
Article 2 

1. The Union aims at co-operation of the partners for the promotion 
of their common interests. 

2 . This co-operation shall take place with respect to subjects lying 
primarily in the field of foreign relations and defence, and as far as necessary, 
finance, and also in regard of subjects of an economic and a cultural nature. 

Article 3 

I. The two partners undertake to base their form of government on 
the principles of democracy and to aim at an independent judiciary. 
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E, The two partners shall recognize the fundamental human rights 
and freedoms enumerated in the Appendix to this Statute. 

Procedure of the Union 
Article 4 

All decisions in the Union shall be taken in agreement between the 
two partners. 


Head of the Union 
Article 5 

1. At the head of the Union shall be Her Majesty Queen Juliana, 
Princess of Orange Nassau, and in case of succession Her lawful successors 
in the Crown of the Netherlands. 

2. In case of minority of the Head of the Union, or in case the Head 
of the Union is unable to perform His office and further in case the Head 
of the Union temporarily ceases to perform His office, both partners shall 
make the necessary provision in common agreement. 

Such provision may be made in common agreement in advance 

Article 6 

The Head of the Union effectuates the spirit of voluntary and lasting 
co-operation between the partners. 

The Organs of the Union 
Article 7 

For the implementation of the purposes of the Union the ministers or 
persons vested by the respective constitutions of the partners with equal or 
similar responsibility, having been designated for this purpose by each of 
the partners, shall hold conferences twice a year and further as often as the 
partners shall deem necessary. 

Unless otherwise agreed, three ministers of each partner will participate 
in these conferences. 


Article 8 

The ministers participating in the conference remain responsible to the 
respective organs of the partners on the basis of the respective constitutions 
of the partners. 
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Article 9 

The conference of ministers shall institute committees as circumstances 
may require, in which each of the two partners shall appoint members on 
a basis of parity. 


Article 10 

X. The two partners shall effectuate good contact and regular co¬ 
operation between the parliaments of the partners. 

2. The first discussion between representatives of the parliaments shall 
take place within eight months after the coming into being of the provisional 
parliament of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia. 


Article ii 

1. The Union shall be served by a permanent secretariat. Each of the 
partners shall appoint a secretary-general, each of whom shall take charge 
of the secretariat by yearly rotation. 

2. The other personnel shall be appointed in agreement between the 
two secretaries-general in accordance with an instruction drawn up jointly 
by the two partners. 


Decisions and Joint Regulations 
Article 12 

i Decisions of the conference of ministers shall be taken by unanimity 
of votes between the representation of the Kingdom of the Netherlands on 
the one side and that of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia on 
the other. 

2. Decisions of the conference may be given effect in accordance with 
the following procedure. 

3. Decisions taken at the conference of ministers for the enactment of 
joint regulations require approval by the respective parliaments of the 
partners. After approval by the two parliaments, the Head of the Union 
shall state that agreement exists between the two partners and the joint 
regulation shall thereupon be promulgated in the official Statute Book of 
each of the partners. By this promulgation the joint regulation shall have 
force of law. The joint regulations are inviolable. 

4. In respect of other decisions of the conference the Head of the Union, 
upon request of the conference, may likewise state that agreement exists 
between the two partners. 
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Union Court of Arbitration » 

Article 13 

1. There shall be a Union Court of Arbitration for the settlement of 
matters of law and justice in the name of the Head of the Union. 

2. The Court shall take cognizance of legal disputes, brought before the 
Court by one of the partners against the other, or jointly by both partners, 
arising from the Union Statute, from any agreement between the partners 
or from joint regulations. 


Article 14 

1. The Union Court of Arbitration shall consist of three members 
appointed by the Kingdom of the Netherlands and three members 
appointed by the Republic of the United States of Indonesia. 

2. The members of the Court shall be appointed for a period of ten 
years. They shall resign in any case once they reach the age of sixty-five 
years. 

3. The chairman shall be elected, every year a Netherlander and an 
Indonesian in turn, by and from amongst the members of the Court. 

4. Prior to taking up their office, the members of the Court shall, before 
the Head of the Union, take the oath or make the promise in accordance 
with their religious faith, that they shall fulfil their office honestly, scrupu¬ 
lously and impartially and shall comport themselves in the exercise of their 
duties as befits a good member of the Union Court of Arbitration. 

Article 15 

1. The Union Court of Arbitration shall decide by majority of votes. 

2. In case votes are equally divided the Court shall, unless the two 
partners otherwise request, call upon the President of the International 
Court of Justice or upon an other international authority, to be designated 
by majority of votes, with the request to appoint a person of another 
nationality as special member of the Union Court of Arbitration, who, 
having the rights of an ordinary member, shall take part in a renewed 
consideration of the dispute and in the decision thereon. 

Article 16 

Further provisions concerning the rules of procedure, the organization 
and regulation of the activities of the Union Court of Arbitration shall be 
established in a joint regulation. As long as such a joint regulation does not 
exist, the Court itself shall determine its rules of procedure and the organiza- 
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tion and regulation of its activities, paragraph 2 of the preceding article 
being applicable if no agreement can be reached in this matter. 

Article 17 

The two partners undertake to comply with the decisions of the Union 
Court of Arbitration and to implement such decisions under their own 
authority and responsibility each within his own territory. 

Article 18 

In case of conflict between provisions of the law of the partners and of 
the public bodies within their jurisdiction on the one side and the Union 
Statute or any agreement between the partners or a joint regulation on 
the other, the latter category of provisions shall prevail. 

Article 19 

The two partners reserve all their rights under international law or 
otherwise to solicit the decision of an international court or arbitrator in 
cases where both partners consider the Union Court of Arbitration incom¬ 
petent or in cases where the Court declares itself incompetent. 

Foreign Relations 

Article 20 

Provisions concerning the co-operation between the partners in the 
field of foreign relations are set forth in the agreement attached to the 
present Statute. 


Defence 
Article 21 

Provisions concerning the co-operation between the partners in the 
field of defence are set forth in the agreement attached to the present 
Statute. 


Financial and Economic Relations 
Article 22 

Provisions concerning the co-operation between the partners in the field 
of financial and economic relations are set forth in the agreement attached 
10 the present Statute, 
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Cultural Relations 
Article 123 

Provisions concerning the co-operation between the partners in the cul¬ 
tural field are set forth in the agreement attached to the present Statute* 


Nationality 
Article 24 

1. Without prejudice to the provisions made or still to be made in 
special agreements between the partners, with regard to the exercise of 
political and other rights by nationals of one partner within the jurisdiction 
of the other partner, the following shall apply: 

{a) the nationality of one partner shall not constitute an objection 
against serving officially within the jurisdiction of the other partner, except 
for: 

(la) offices, the holder of which is responsible to a representative body, 
unless the law should provide otherwise; 

{2a) those political, authoritative, judicial and leading offices which 
are specified as such by law; 

(b) with regard to the exercise of civil rights and social activities, each 
partner shall always fully appreciate the special interests within his juris¬ 
diction of the nationals and corporate bodies of the other partner, and 
therefore shall make no appreciable discrimination between their respective 
nationals and corporate bodies, without prejudice to the power of either 
partner to establish regulations required for the protection of their national 
interests or for the protection of economically weak groups. 

2. On no account shall the nationals and corporate bodies of either of 
the partners receive within the jurisdiction of the other partner treatment 
less favourable than nationals and corporate bodies of a third State. 


Special Provisions 
Article 25 

To further the interests of the partners within each other’s territory the 
Governments of the partners shall appoint High Commissioners. These 
shall have the status of diplomatic representatives with the rank of am¬ 
bassador. 
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Article 26 

1, Unless otherwise agreed each partner shall bear one half of the 
expenses of the Union. 

2 . Further provisions in resp)ect of the expenses of the Union shall be 
established by joint regulation. As long as such a joint regulation does not 
exist, the conference of ministers shall make the necessary provisions. 

Article 27 

1, All official documents, issued by the conference of ministers or )by 
other Union organs shall be in the Netherlands and Indonesian languages. 

2. Both texts shall be equally authentic. 

Article 28 

The Union Statute and the agreements pertaining thereto as well as the 
joint regulations and future agreements may be presented to the Secretariat 
of the T Tnited Nations for registration in accordance with article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 
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